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statement of the very law of our constitution ; and that 
we may the more surely receive the benefit in it designed, 
we ought to contemplate this fact of the supreme power 
of conspicuous excellence to inflame the breast and win 
the applause of mankind, as one of God’s main pro- 
visions to keep sanctity and integrity alive on the earth. 

Those who, on that day of February which has be- 
come the most marked in our calendar, being aroused 
from sleep by the noise of guns and be lls booming over 
a territory now no inconsiderable part of the habitable 
globe, asked what it meant, waited not long for an an- 
swer from others’ lips or their own hearts, that it was to 
celebrate the birthday of George Washington. 

And who was George Washington, that he should be 
ihus remembered? He was the leader of our Revolu- 
tionary armies; he was the first President of these 
United States. But was it because he filled those great 
offices, because he was general or chief magistrate, that 
he is thus remembered? Can a man not be supreme 
civil or military officer of a nation, and yet be for- 
gotten, oz some time only remembered to be despised? 
Will a man’s station, will a man’s genius, will a man’s 
success, have in it any necessary magic to sanctify him 
to the grateful, revering recollection of ages and of end- 
less populations who see his figure only on the chroni- 
cler’s page? No, thank God, it is the greatest eulogy 
on the human heart: itself, that not genius or success or 
office, but character, wins the crown “of its unmeasured 
approval andstnquenchable love. It is because Wash- 
ington, theé*providential captain of our hosts and head of 
our counsels, was a good man; that he was pure, patri- 
otic, and disinterested ; that, in circumstances irresistibly 
exciting all the ambition of the human soul, he was 
ambitious for his country and not for himself; that, in 
circumstances of the greatest darkness and discourage- 
ment, he did not despair of a just cause; that he took 
the inspiration that supported and moved him, not from 
probabilities and earthly prudence, which many a time 
could not hold him up one moment in his way, but 
from right and from the heavens; that he received his 
sword and his chair as from God, and rendered them 
back to God, as the sculptor has well represented, when 
the purposes forywhich he wielded the one and sat in the 
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other were accomplished ; — it is for this solemn, sublime, 
unspotted quality of his soul, that the somewhat grave 
and utterly unpretending man, that never talked of his 
fidelity, and could only give stammering thanks to the 
representatives of his country for their appreciation of it, 
nor was fond of making any demonstrations even of his 
affection, has secured the attachment of a continent, a 
sort of personal loyalty of the whole Anglo-Saxon race, 
and the admiration of the civilized world. This, and 
no executive order, sets up his statue in the public 
hall. This fires the gun, pulls the rope of the bell, in- 
spires and speaks the oration, makes his grave mightier 
than the living presence of weaker and less worthy men 
that come after him, and brings back to earth the very 
soul long since translated to its reward. Let us not be 
anxious whether we shall come back after we are gone. 
We shall come back fast enough if our virtue suflice ! 

It is nothing but a righteous and holy character that 
will be everlastingly remembered with honor; and that 
can never fail to be. What is Christianity itself, but the 
projected surviving heart and life of the incomparably, 
divinely greatest character that was ever shown on 
earth?) We do not mean to say that such a @haracter 
will, without high station or extraordinary faculties of 
mind, make a man of course widely known’, but it will 
make him known and esteemed for ever by all to whom, 
according to the compass of his abilities and opportuni- 
ties, his disposition has been revealed. And we say, let 
the gifts be what they may in largeness and splendor, if 
they be connected with ungenerous vices and _ selfish 
aims, the essential immorality will be a bar, a divine 
statute of limitations to all worthy repute, all enthusiastic 
veneration in the world. 

This matter of our actual pattern or ideal standard 
has bearings of so unspeakable moment, that we must 
try to illustrate it by some reference to a book,whose 
title we have already given, and which contains an ac- 
count of the life of a man of great genius, the foremost 
man of letters — so the literary “judges say — of the last 
century,— one of the great peers of thought and language 
in the modern world, — we mean the German Goethe. 
But this great artist, whose observation was never sur- 
passed, whose pen as a recorder of what he saw could 
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not be transcended, whose words are always things, and 
whose books are as crystals, through their transparent 
solidity, whenever they are opened, the light always so 
clearly shines, — this man of eye and tongue cannot win 
even from his friends that sort of homage which is paid 
to Washington. Why? Because nobody, not even his 
devotees, can believe him to have been as great in char- 
acter as he was in intellect; because, unlike Washing- 
ton, when the invader’s heel was on his country, when 
the liberty of the nation that gave birth to him as its 
greatest son in intellectual power was in peril, he had 
nothing to say, and, great seer as he was, seemed to per- 
ceive nothing that he ought; but when others, whose 
feebler wits he would have scorned, cried out for the 
union and defence of the Fatherland, his brain, the 
biggest that had stirred for ages on the banks of the 
Rhine, came to a full stop, for no heart proportionate to 
itself throbbed beneath to keep it in motion; and it was 
left to a writer of our own day to affirm, without contra- 
diction, ‘‘ No generous sentiment ever prompted Goethe 
to set himself in imprudent opposition to any misuse of 
power.” And when we read his story through, and learn 
that this defect of character touched not only his public 
course, but his private relations, that he could also leave 
and grow cold to one after another of the objects of his 
fondest affection, when they had ceased to minister to 
his personal satisfaction and pleasure, we declare of him 
that we will admire his wonderful and productive genius, 
but that love his character we cannot. 

Goethe and Washington,—they are names perhaps 
never before so brought together, and which some may 
think it very strange to see written in the same period at 
once ; but there really could not be a comparison furnish- 
ing for our inquiry a more decisive test. For the char- 
acter that Washington had, Goethe had not, and to the 
brilliant parts which glittered with every motion of the 
German bard, as though a diamond were turned in the 
sun, Washington made no pretension. He had no single 
and prodigious faculty, no charm of speech or quickness 
of fancy, by which attention is irresistibly fixed and 
men’s hearts taken by storm. He was a plain man, of 
common sense, marvellous good judgment, and moral 
intuition; it would almost seem anybody could be great 
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the way he was; Scripture itself is hardly more artless 
and unwrought in its story, than the language that was 
inscribed in his papers or fell from his lips. Some will 
doubt whether he can even be called a man of genius at 
all. Perhaps not, according to our technical or conven- 
tional idea. But he had a genius of perfect and amazing 
fitness for the times and the land of his birth, He was 
our good g guardian angel and earthly 
providence to this mule It was indeed a quite pecu- 
liar and very rare kind of genius that he had, — the 
genius of a public soul, of an ability for affairs, intricate or 
vast, and of an unerring conscience, so nice that, like the 
most delicate instrument, it could weigh every scruple, — 

so broad and strong, it could bear a whole nation in its 
sublime balance. For if we will speak of genius, let us 
remember there are two kinds of genius, of intellect and 
of character. 

The genius of character, then, or the genius of intel- 
lect, the question is, Which is chief? which shall win 
in this great competition? which outrun in the long 
race men run together down the vista of time? ‘The 
admirers of description and imagination will give their 
suffrages to the intellectual power; and one of the for- 
eign encomiasts of this magnificent representative in our 
times of human intelligence is a little out of humor that 
we think so much on this side the water of our great 
character, Washington, and wants to know why we so 
exaggerate his commonplace merits, — why, instead of 
having these laudatory orations about him every year all 
over the land, we do not rather employ somebody, who 
will tell the ‘trath; to reduce him to his proper size and 
just level, as a man whose fortune was singular, but his 
capabilities by no means remarkable after all. Because, 
let us say to our ‘T'ransatlantic critic in his delight at the 
cunning of men’s heads, — bec ause, however it may be 
with the experts who weigh men in scales of logic, or 
write articles for magazines, Mankinp, that wonderful 
creature of a common mind, estimates the greatness of its 
members more by the magnanimity of their souls; and 
the soul of Washington was one of the grandest of all 
ages, that takes its equal rank with Greek, and Roman, 
and Hebrew names of renown for humane and pious 


worth, — names that seem written not in our poor rec- 
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ords, but on the sky’s arch,— names in the broad sunshine 
of whose moral glory, spreading through the world, all 
the little fires, which men have made with the kindling 
of words from abstract conceptions, go out. For how- 
soever otherwise a man may be distinguished,— and I 
admit there are many ways in which men may distin- 
guish themselves,— unless there be in him a spirit of 
love, devotion, and self-sacrifice, we feel he lacks the 
very pith and beauty of manhood; and though he may 
be a great performer with his pen, as one plays well on 
a musical instrument, a great being he is not. 
Accordingly, it is curious to see that the last biographer 
of the great Goethe is himself so seriously troubled by the 
sober charges of selfishness and coldness brought against 
his favorite, that he expands through many pages one 
unquestionably very laudable instance of his pecuniary 
liberality to an unfortunate individual, to prove that he 
was really, on the contrary, of a warm-hearted and sym- 
pathetic temper. But why labor the matter so much? 
Why be so anxious to make out, in the life of a great 
man, a solitary case of the charity and almsgiving that 
should flow from him every day, according to his store, 
in perennial streams,— the fountain in his bosom, the 
streams ever in his life, — even as we read that the paths 
of God “drop fatness”? Or why depend on the demon- 
stration of a man’s pity and compassion fpr his fellow- 
men at all, if intellect and genius and beaming fancy be 
the notable and peculiar mark of his fame? Has he not 
written these matchless poems? Has he not contrived 
the plots of these beautiful plays? Do not his lines and 
metres run, as do scarce any others, in our ear like 
the music of brooks; and his metaphors shine like the 
fields and seas and clouds from which they are drawn ; 
and, in the personages of his dramatic tales, the varieties 
of human inclination move up and down marvellously, 
almost as in living shape to our enraptured inward sight ; 
while singular discoveries in science put upon his head 
a double crown of gems rarely united for one who, so 
mighty and many-sided, was as an intellectual king 
among men? And is not this glory enough for a man? 
No, —it is not glory enough fora man! He must him- 
self be the best character he can represent. He must 
enact the finest quality he can paint. He must do and 
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love to do in daily habit a thousand times over for the 
beauty of his daily life, the noblest deed he can abstractly 
conceive or most expressively describe. In other words, 
his intellect must not overtop his character, nor his mouth 
outboast the achievement of his hands; but all grace 
and honor, holy as the flames, burn from him through 
the relations he may sustain with man,— and woman 
too, — before we accept his title to be the creature God, 
the incomprehensible Maker, designed when so fearfull 
and wonderfully he became the Former of the human 
body and the Father of the human soul. It is not knowl- 
edge, but love, that we principally adore in Himself, the 
Almighty ;— it is not knowledge, but love, like his own, 
that shall move us in his offspring. 

As there is no distinction, while men live, so sharp as 
that of character, so there is none that so pursues them 
after they are dead. Go to your closet and take the 
key, and enter the tomb where, in their orderly rows of 
coffins, lie the ashes of those you have known in life, , 
and you will require no epitaphs, you will not need to 
go outside to read the lines from the graver’s chisel, but 
only the information of your own faithful heart, to dis- 
criminate between them according to their moral quali- 
ties ; and you will feel in that dim and damp air, if no- 
where else, that no other discrimination is comparatively 
of any account. ‘The voice of Divine inspiration itself 
only predicts or repeats that verdict of the human heart 
which is itself an earnest of the decrees of the judgment 
day ; — for, though a particular eulogist or censor, speak- 
er or writer, may mistake in judgment about this person 
or that, the human heart does not; and the human heart 
decides that, whether by God or man, character shall be 
set above intellect, and patriotic ardor, philanthropic toil, 
be more loved and prized than rhetorical excellence or 
poetic skill,—as it is fit that being and doing a thing 
should be reckoned above merely saying it. So we look 
upon such a one as Goethe, perhaps the greatest sayer of 
things in this latter age; we read the tale of his life im- 
partially through; we want to like him as much as pos- 
sible ; we examine his conduct and penetrate to the in- 
terior spirit from which it springs; and we say to him: 
We delight in your gifts, —-we are very thankful for 
your astonishing powers, — we gladly allow you your 
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large and masterly place in the world, — we will appre- 
ciate and praise God for what is useful and instructive 
—and very useful and instructive it is—in your kind 
also, — but, pardon us, we cannot love you! We reserve 
our love for him who, however much or well he may 
have succeeded in saying, was a doer of all he said, or 
you said, or that can by anybody be said, under the sun! 
A special plea our panegy rist makes, to prove, against the 
general impression of mankind, that his literary hero was 
lofty and warm-hearted after ‘all. Suppose, then, one 
should make an elaborate argument to prove, as against 
question or contradiction, the elevation, breadth, and 
benignity of Washington’s soul,—as has so painfully 
and with such scanty success been done with respect to 
Goethe. We should answer, We know it already; no- 
body doubts it; your argument is insult and a super- 
fluity; it is Wasurneron of whom you speak! Ah, it is 
true, the genius of character in a great man transcends the 
genius of “intellect. There shall be for Goethe a little cele- 
bration for a few years in Weimar or Frankfort, where 
one sees his statue and his house; and for Washing- 
ton a great one for ever in a hemisphere. A few scholars 
shall have intense and perhaps endless delight in Goethe’s 
songs ; the whole human heart shall rejoice in Washing- 
ton’s doings. Both shall have their immortality here be- 
low, — let us be just to own it; but the immortality of 
virtue is infinitely more precious than that of talent. 

For the freedom and simplicity of our comparison we 
offer no apology. We are educated by our admirations, 
—by our admirations for persons; nothing, perhaps, 
educates us so much. Individuals and nations are edu- 
cated by the great men they propose to themselves for 
models; and it is a blessing, as we count it, of heavenly 
fortune to us, that our great man should be such a man 
as he was, so good, —as it is, we must consider, a mis- 
fortune for a country like France to have for her type 
and predominating spirit a name suggestive of usurpa- 
tion and selfish ambition, which has so often very natu- 
rally been made a term of contrast with that of the great 
American. It is the contrast of intellect and character. 
In the presence of Napoleon, who would think of mak- 
ing any claim for Washington of equality in original 
thought, inventive wit, faculty of keen expression, mak- 
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ing proverbs for the world, legislative capacity, or mili- 
tary resource. But in that which is greater than any or 
all of these things, incorruptible character, Europe as 
well as America, let us bear witness, is reminded by 
Washington’s honor of Napoleon’s shame. In vain even 
in America itself the Corsican finds in our own day, for 
his latest biographer, a man who tries to lift the burden 
of that shame and transform it into immaculate honor: 
like the stone Sisyphus was condemned in the lower 
region to roll to the top of a hill, it only recoils to more 
fearful depth of ruin, by the judgment of God and the 
human heart, — while the soul of the patriot rises for 
ever by its intrinsic buoyancy of celestial attraction, — 
no hand could lift, none hold it back,—like a star you 
see mounting the steep of the sky. 

Thank God for the argument such a character affords 
against all scepticism concerning the capacity of human 
nature or its fate! Was it indeed, shall we think, an art- 
ful compound of matter, a curious quintessence of dust, 
taken from the soil of Virginia and resolved to earth 
again on the banks of the Potomac, out of which was 
formed a character potent for such achievements while 
the breath lasted, and maintaining for itself such jubi- 
lees of praise century after century, after the eyes it 
looked through first saw the light? O no! such a 
character by living still in this world proves itself to be 
alive in another. Whether, as many believe, there are 
in our time spectral revelations from that other world 
we know not. We only know that we want no evi- 
dence of sensible apparition, no cold touch from ghostly 
fingers, no audible voice from unearthly lips, to con- 
vince us of i/s continued existence. We ask no witch of 
Endor to bring our Samuel’s spirit back. No darkened 
chamber, no entranced form, but the luminous, open 
air, the very soul of man, is its medium and manifesta- 
tion. Its warning or congratulatory announcement is 
from no private table or secret wall, but the out-ringing 
notes of ten thousand belfries, — rising into mid-heaven, 
— with the shouts of men and the songs of children. 
Its return is not to communicate any obscure or worth- 
less message, but to put words of clear guidance and 
holy fire on the lips of millions born since its earthly 
shape dissolved. 
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O spirit! sent to teach us love of country and devo- 
tion to human weal, return indeed! Thy work in thy 
own day and generation was well done, but thou art 
needed sorely still. Stay not wholly i in heaven; but come 
back, commissioned by God to inspire thy successors, and 
the citizens of the land thou didst so love, with thy own 
justice, religious simplicity, and patriotic zeal! 

C. A. B 





Arr. Il. —SHORT-HAND WRITING.* 


WHEN we compare the neat pages of a modern book 
with the antiquated scrawls upon a hieratic papyrus, or 
even with the specimens of Chinese printing of our own 
time that occasionally find their way among us, we are 
apt to feel a little proud of our refined and civilized 
alphabet. If we attempt to trace any connection be- 
tween our ordinary letters and the original hieroglyphics 
from which they were doubtless derived, we can hardly 
recognize the lineage in their features. The difference 
is as great as that between the Gothic and the Egyptian 
architecture. 

Yet when we compare our alphabet with the require- 
ments of our language and our social nec essities, we 
find it barbarously imperfect. No improvement in it of 
any consequence has been made for several hundred 
years; and although our writing, for every purpose, 
especially for publication and for " correspondence, has 
increased since that time a hundred fold, yet we are 
compelled to tire our fingers and spend our time over 
the same tedious forms that were in use then, and which 
are not much more brief than those used in the Latin 
and Greek civilization. There has, however, always 
been a protest of earnest and active minds against these 
cumbrous forms; and the history of this protest is the 
subject of the modest little volume whose title is given 
in the foot-note. Benn Pitman has here given a brief 


* The History of Short-hand, jrom the Time of Cicero down to the Invention of 
Phonography. Edited and engraved on Stone, by Benn Pitman. Cincin- 
nati. 1856. pp. 80. 16mo. (In phonographic characters.) 
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compilation from the History of Short-hand, by his 
brother, Isaac Pitman, and from the more detailed his- 
tory of "J. H. Lewis. 

The earliest short-hand of which we have any definite 
knowledge is that which is commonly attributed to 'Tiro, 
a freedman of Cicero, and which was practised by Ro- 
man Emperors, used by amanuenses for Roman authors, 
revised and improved by Cyprian for the benefit of Chris. 
tians, and which finally fell into disuse with the Latin 
tongue itself. Other short-hands are alluded to by an- 
cient authors, and it is said that the Greeks had a system 
superior to the Roman. But if there were other systems, 
they have perished, while in Tiro’s characters there are 
whole books still extant, affording us abundant means 
of studying it in its details. And it is somewhat re- 
markable that in this, “the first system of short-hand of 
which we have any account, nearly all the principles of 
the stenographic art, as practised in our day, were then 
acknowledged; namely, the adoption of simpler forms 
than the common letters of the alphabet, making each 
letter the representative of some common word, leaving 
out such letters as could be spared, particularly the 
vowels, and sometimes joining the initial or other parts 
of several words, in order to express them by one series 
of forms, and, if possible, without removing the hand 
from the paper.” 

But Tiro’s forms were simplifications of the common 
alphabet, and were therefore still complex; and, in order 
to make it possible to follow even the most deliberate 
speaker, it was necessary to introduce arbitrary signs for 
the prepositions, and for the terminations of number, gen- 
der, case, and person. Yet this was sufficient to make the 
system valuable, and it was employed to quite a large 
extent. It is alluded to in terms of commendation by 
Cicero, Plutarch, Ovid, and Ausonius. 

A thousand years passed away, during which short- 
hand was apparently unknown, except that in the days 
of Louis the Pious a species of abbreviated writing, 
similar to Tiro’s Latin short-hand, was used in the rec- 
ords of his government, and specimens are still extant. 
The French nation were, however, in the ninth century 
prone to superstition. ‘They considered this swift writ- 
ing magical, and it fell into disrepute; so that even to 
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this day short-hand is scarcely known in France, nor, 
indeed, anywhere upon the continent of Europe. 

The earliest short-hand known in England was pub- 
lished in 1588, by Dr. Timothy Bright ; and so clear has 
been the perception of the value of the art in that country, 
that, between that day and this, nearly two hundred 
systems of short-hand have been published, averaging 
almost one every year. Probably a large number have 
also been invented and taught privately to a few pupils, 
without being printed. Dr. Bright’s system contained a 
list of five hundred of the most common words in the 
language, with an arbitrary character to express each 
word. ‘The characters were simple and easy to be 
- formed, but the burden to the memory in committing 

them so perfectly as to have them flow readily from the 
pen was intolerable, and not one man in ten thousand 
would have the courage to undertake it. Yet so urgent 
was the need of a short-hand felt, that, two years after 
the publication of Bright’s system, Peter Bayles pub- 
lished another on the same plan of representing words 
by arbitrary signs. 

The first real short-hand alphabet was published in 
1602, by “ John Willis, Bachelor in Divinity.” For forty 
years this was a popular system, if we can call anything 
used by so few persons popular, and ten different editions 
were published. It was too imperfect to become truly 
popular. The letters were somewhat complicated, and, 
what is worse, some were formed of two others, so that 
you could not tell, for example, whether his letter d was 
a d or the compound rs, and could not distinguish parse 
from pad, horse from hod, except by the context. The 
complicated form of the letters rendered it necessary to 
introduce arbitrary characters for words, in order to ex- 
pedite the writing. Butthis made it too burdensome for 
ordinary memories. 

In 1654, Rich’s improved system was published, and 
the Psalms and New Testament engraved and published 
to illustrate it. In Locke’s treatise On Education, he 
says: “ Short- hand, as I have been told known onl 
in England, may perhaps be worthy of learning, both for 
despatch i in what men write for their own memory, and 
concealment of what they would not have lie open to 
every eye.” “Mr. Rich’s, the best contrived of any I 
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have seen, may, as I think, by one who knows and con- 
strues grammar well, be made easier and shorter.” ‘This 
system, like others of that age, was chiefly used for pre- 

paring or noting down pulpit discourses, and Mr. Pitman 
gives us a curious list of arbitrary characters, devised to 
represent frequently occurring religious phrases. The 
letter G of his simplified alphabet, followed by a dot, 

stood for “to depart from God”; preceded by a dot, “ to 
come to God”; crowned with two dots, “sons of God mate 
preceded by two dots, “ saints of God” ; followed by two 
dots, “ daughters of God”; and so on, through fifteen or 
twenty phrases in which that name occurs. Hundreds of 
phrases of greater length than these, of frequent occur- 
rence in Puritan preaching, were in like manner provid- 
ed with arbitrary symbols. This folly of providing arbi- 
trary symbols for sentences has continued in nearly all 
systems of short-hand, even into the nineteenth century. 

A further improvement upon Rich’s system was made 
in 1695, by W. A. Addy. ‘The whole of the Bible was 
engraved and published in this short-hand, which was 
used and recommended by Doddridge. 

In 1672, William Mason made even greater changes 
in Rich’s system. Thirty-five years afterwards, he pub- 
lished a system of his own, entitled “ La Plume Vo- 
lante.” It consisted of four parts, —an alphabet of 
simple forms, symbolical characters, signifying or sug- 
gesting the words they stood for, abbreviations, and 
arbitrary characters. In 1751, Thomas Gurney repub- 
lished Mason’s system, with improvements ; such as the 
omission of some of the arbitrary characters which re- 
ferred to religion, and the introduction of such as were 
suitable for legal and parliamentary proceedings. This 
adoption of Mason’s system by Gurney, and the monop- 
oly which the Gurney family have held, since his day, 
of reporting for the government in England, has caused 
Mason’s system to be used there down to the present 
time; and even in this country, although several of much 
greater value have since been invented. 

The Gurney family have in their service about a 
dozen experienced reporters, who employ beginners, or 
assistants, to copy their notes into common hand. They 
are engaged during the sessions of Parliament in taking 
down ‘notes of testimony, and pleas before the various 
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Parliamentary committees. ‘The Gurneys receive from 
the government regular rates in proportion to the work 
done; their gross receipts being from a half to three quar- 
ters of a million of dollars per annum. Of this, from 
fifty to a hundred thousand dollars is net profit. If to 
this we add the cost of reporting the debates, borne by 
the London newspapers, and of reporting cases in the 
courts of law, &c., we can hardly estimate the total an- 
nual earnings of reporters in London at less than three 
millions of dollars. When we remember that it is onl 
one century since the government took reports of the sit- 
tings of committees, and less than eighty years since a 
regular report of the debates was allowed to be taken in 
‘any way, this must certainly appear to be a rapid in- 
crease in the practice of this occult art. 

In the year 1758 an edition of Mason’s system, much 
altered, was published by a Mr. Angell, on whose list 
of subscribers appears the name of Samuel Johnson. 
In Boswell’s Life “it is mentioned that a short-hand 
writer named Angell once called on the Doctor to re- 
quest him to write a preface to a work on short-hand 
which he was about publishing. Having professed his 
ability to write, from another’s reading, every word that 
should be uttered, a book was reached, and the experi- 
ment tried, but the stenographer failed to perform what 
he had undertaken; whereupon the Doctor is said to 
have declared his belief that to write as fast as a person 
read was an impossibility.” It nevertheless appears that 
he subscribed for the book, and that he uttered his favor- 
able opinion of the art in the following words : — “ Short- 
hand, on account of its great and general utility, merits 
a much higher rank among the arts and sciences than is 
commonly allotted to it. Its usefulness is not confined 
to any particular science or profession, but is universal ; 
it is therefore by no means unworthy the attention and 
study of men of genius and erudition.” 

In 1767, the system of John Byrom, A. M., F. R.S%., 
was posthumously published. Byrom had for man 
years taught it in private circles, and advocated the use 
of a reformed alphabet, with zeal and ability. He en- 
deavored to establish stenographic societies, and Mr. Pit- 
man gives the following extract from a speech of this 
author. “ Who would not wish to see a rational princi- 
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ple prevail in our English writing, and to see the words 
of our language freed from that ridiculous superfluity of 
idle letters with which perverse custom has loaded them, 
—from that empty abundance of useless characters which 
makes foreigners imagine that we use a most unutterable 
jargon, and places many difficulties in the way of our 
own natives? We must be content to bear the reproach, 
the unjust reproach of Gothic barbarians, till we proceed 
on the maxim of the Emperor Augustus, and advance so 
far at least towards short-hand as to write our words as 
Wwe pronounce them; that it may no longer be the main 
difficulty in learning”our language, to know what char- 
acters express what sounds, and upon what occasions 
letters are inserted to represent no sounds at all.” 

The next great advance in short-hand was the publica- 
tion of 'Taylor’s system, in 1786. ‘This system has been 
more extensively practised than perhaps any other, and 
more frequently pirated by unscrupulous authors and 
publishers. Another popular system is that of J. H. 
Lewis, first published in 1815, by the author of a very 
learned and detailed history of short-hand. 

We have now mentioned the principal systems of 
short-hand, which the English spirit of religious freedom, 
and in later times of political freedom, has called into 
being. And it is not without some pride in our English 


ancestry that we remember that the modern history of ; 
short-hand is almost wholly confined to England. But 
none of these systems were entirely satisfactory; they 
answered the purpose of reporting sermons in the seven- Py 
teenth century, of reporting Parliamentary debates in the ” 
eighteenth; but they were too difficult to learn, too illegi- th 
ble even to adepts, to be used in the familiar correspond- . }' 
ence of the nineteenth century. The leading idea in all mi! 
of them has been to provide for swiftness in writing; legi- "Tt 
bility has been consulted only enough to make reading » 
possible. But it is manifest that, in order to have a short- \ # 
hand fitted for ordinary correspondence, indeed, for any "i 
common use in life, it must be as legible as common al 
writing. a 
In order to combine the greatest legibility with the fay 
greatest speed in writing, seven distinct principles must at 
be recognized. The characters must not represent words, Be 


nor the common spelling; but must, like the earliest al- 
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phabets, represent the elementary sounds of the language. 
These characters must be of the simplest possible form. 
From a careful study of the language, the relative fre- 
quency of the elementary sounds must be discovered, and 
the most easily formed characters be assigned to the most 
frequently recurring sounds. ‘The most frequently oc- 
curring double consonants, such as the combinations 
with the liquids 7 and 7, must be provided with a simple 
system of compound forms. ‘There must be a mode by 
which vowels can be inserted or omitted, at the pleasure 
of the writer, without altering the general appearance of 
the word. ‘The most common words ®f the language must 
be systematically represented by simply writing a single 
. prominent sound of the word. Lastly, it must be possi- 
ble to write common phrases without lifting up the pen. 

In 1837, Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England, published 
his system of “ Stenographic Sound-hand.” ‘The title 
was afterwards changed to “ Phonography,” and in 1840 
the alphabet was materially improved. So popular has 
this system been in England, that a hundred and thirty 
thousand copies of his treatise have been already sold; 
and in this country there has been a proportionate pop- 
ularity. Several American writers have rearranged and 
republished Pitman’s system, and his brother, the com- 
piler of this “ History of Short-hand,” has sold eight thou- 
sand copies of his manual of Phonography within the last 
eight months. We mention these facts as being in them- 
selves evidence that Phonography has supplied, better 
than any previous system, the want that had been felt for 
more than two centuries. It fulfils the seven essentials 
of a legible and rapid short-hand; it is essentially pho- 
netic, “the” and “and” being the only words in the lan- 
guage for which arbitrary characters are provided, and 
the phrase “of the” the only one for which it furnishes 
a symbolic representation; the characters for elementary 
sounds are the simplest possible ; the most readily formed 
stand for the most frequent sounds; there are very neat 
and effective modes for grouping consonants; vowels 
can be inserted with great accuracy, or can be wholly 
omitted; all common phrases can be written without 
lifting the pen; and all words of frequent occurrence are 
readily noted by their prominent sounds; so that practi- 
cally the easiest way for a beginner to decipher rapid 
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phonographic writing is to sound aloud the letters given, 
and his ear will at once suggest the omitted ones. The 
rapidity of phonographic writing is greater than that of 
any known short-hand, and its legibility is incomparably 
greater, inasmuch as there is never any difficulty in rec- 
ognizing the consonant sounds, and the vowels may be 
inserted in cases of anticipated ambiguity. Its rapidity 
is so great that many phonographers are now able to 
stand the test in which Angell failed; and its legibility 
is fully equal to that of common long-hand. 

In Charles Dickens’s tale of “ David Copperfield” we 
have a painful picture of the difficulty of learning the 
older systems of stenography. But from the strictly 
phonetic character of Pitman’s system, it is very readily 
acquired, so that it is perfectly practicable to have it 
taught in our grammar, or even our primary schools; in 
some of our public high schools, it has already been in- 
troduced. The difficulty to a child in learning to read 
and write Pitman’s phonography is not half as great as 
that.of learning to write and spell the ordinary hand- 
writing of our language. 

Two years ago the Board of Controllers of the Public 
Schools in Philadelphia passed, without debate, a reso- 
lution forbidding any further instruction in phonography 
to be given in the High School of that city. ‘The friends 
of the study petitioned the Board to appoint a commit- 
tee of inquiry into the propriety of rescinding the reso- 
lution. A committee was appointed and testimony 
brought forward conclusively showing the valuable fruits 
of the study to the pupils, both in the school and after 
graduating. The resolution was rescinded; and the 
committee recommended the Board to introduce pho- 
nography also into other schools. 

Our purpose in the present article has been, not onl 
to give a few interesting facts in the history of the Eng- 
lish art of short-hand, but also to present to our readers 
the general question suggested by this recommendation 
of that committee, — What place should short-hand, since 
this invention of Pitman’s phonetic scheme, hold in the 
general education of children ? 

For our part, we have no hesitation in saying that ev- 
ery child in our common schools should be taught to 


read and write this short-hand at the age when he is 
29° 
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usually taught to write common hand. In support of 
this view we have no argument to offer. It seems to us 
a self-evident matter. Here is a system of short-hand, 
thoroughly tested, shown to be capable of contractions 
which enable it to be written as fast as words can be 
distinctly articulated, and requiring in its most extended 
and elementary form only one fourth the time required 
for long-hand, —easy to learn, and perfectly legible. No 
young person can afford to be ignorant of such an art. 
No parent has given his child a good education until he 
has taught him how to use it. No persons are really 
ready to write letters of friendship or business, memo- 
randa, books, newspaper articles, sermons, lectures, or 
- orations, until they can write phonetic short-hand. No 
student is ready to go to the university or to professional 
schools until he is thus prepared to preserve the oral in- 
structions he may there receive. No person is ready to 
enjoy public lectures, or sermons, if they contain facts 
and valuable thoughts, unless he can note down as much 
as he chooses, without labor or distraction of attention 
from the discourse. In short, we are not justified in 
withholding from the children of the Commonwealth this 
art, so valuable in saving time and labor, when it is so 
easy togiveittothem. ‘The pecuniary value of phonog- 
raphy, as shown by the facts we have given respecting 
London reporters, and which might be abundantly sub- 
stantiated by American examples, would alone be a suf- 
ficient reason for its general diffusion; but like the da- 
guerreotype, the telegraph, the railroad, cheap postage, 
and other inventions of our age, its chief and peculiar 
value lies in its moral effects. It is a new bond to unite 
us closer in bands of brotherhood. It enables us to 
pour out to a distant friend our thoughts and feelings, 
fresh, warm, and unrestrained, as if into his living ear. 
The half-hour which we devote to writing him a letter, 
instead of giving him a few hasty words, will enable us 
to send him the equivalent ofa dozen letter pages. Itisa 
fact of some significance that Pitman’s “ Phonography ” 
was published on the 1st of January, 1840, as a “com- 
panion to the penny-post” then first established in Eng- 
land. They have been companions from that day to 
this, and the great increase of correspondence in England, 
since that time, has been partly owing to their combined 
influence. T. H. 
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Art. III.— UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOXY ON GOD 
AND CHRIST. 


Tue second of the three great, comprehensive doctri- 
nal issues to which, as we have inferred, the controversy 
between the Unitarians and the Orthodox has been re- 
duced, after an half-century of earnest and various dis- 
cussion, now invites our attention. Our aim is to sum 
up its prominent points, to concentrate its scattered dis- 
putes, and to seek the results to which either party may 
have been brought, so far as they involve concession, or 
qualification, or a reassertion of the original grounds of 
the controversy. 

The controversy centres upon this question, — Is Jesus 
Christ presented to us in the New Testament as possess- 
ing the underived honors of the Godhead, as claiming by 
himself and by his Apostles the supreme prerogative of 
Deity, and therefore as an object of worship and prayer, 
and of our ultimate religious dependence? Orthodoxy 
answers this question in the affirmative, Unitarianism 
answers it in the negative. 

In strictness of construction, this one point of doctri- 
nal difference might be regarded as constituting the sole 
issue which divides the two parties. For controversial 
discussion has made it evident that the doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ has been maintained chiefly on account 
of the relations which are presumed by Orthodoxy to 
exist between this and its two other fundamental doc- 
trines,— the depravity of human nature, and a vicarious 
sacrifice made to God for the redemption of men. Or- 
thodoxy affirms, that nothing short of an infinite expiation 
could suffice to redeem our race from the consequences 
of Adam’s fall; therefore Christ, the Redeemer, must be 
God. Orthodoxy affirms, that only the Being against 
whom the offence of sin is committed could provide an 
adequate penalty for it, as it required an infinite penalty, 
and therefore the sacrifice made for it was the sacrifice 
of God. It is thus that the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ has been supposed to be vital to the Christian 
system, as alone consistent with its other doctrines con- 
cerning God and man, and the relations of enmity and 
the proffered terms of reconciliation between them. The 
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doctrine having been thus pronounced essential to the 
theological exposition of the Christian faith, it is made 
to carry with it, not only such weight of authority as it 
is claimed to derive from its positive announcement in 
the Scriptures, but also such strong incidental support 
and warrant as attach to it from its inter-relations with 
other so-called fundamental doctrines. The bias of error 
on any single point touching this matter may thus preju- 
dice a fair view of either one or of all the great elements 
of the Christian scheme. It is the very decided, and, we 
must believe, the very fairly reached and the very intel- 
ligent conviction of Unitarians, that the supposed ex- 
igencies of the Orthodox system are to the full as con- 
.$training a reason with its disciples for holding to the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ, as is the force of direct 
argument for it from the text of Scripture. If this bias 
be real, it must needs be very strong. Orthodoxy, there- 
fore, proclaims that the Deity of Christ enters into the 
very substance of the Gospel, and Orthodoxy commits 
itself to that doctrine. 

The doctrine of the Deity of Christ enters into the 
more general doctrine of the Trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, and is, indeed, the chief element in this doc- 
trine, as the process necessary for developing the Deity 
of Christ requires a previous recognition of a possible 
complexity in the Godhead. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is, that in the one God are united three distinct, co-equal, 
and co-eternal persons, revealed to us by the titles of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. What an untold 
amount of thinking, reasoning, arguing, asserting, and 
denying has been spent upon this theme! When we 
regard it as a matter of mere speculation, in dealing with 
which words must for the most part stand in place of 
ideas, we may be impatient that in this short life of man, 
where his zeal and strength are all needed for great 
Christian duties, he should have bestowed so much of 
thought and interest upon a metaphysical abstraction. 
But when we regard the issue as one that has been 
raised to be decided by a most careful, thorough, intel- 
ligent, and reverential interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, we are the more reconciled to the spending of so 
much study upon it, because of the possible incidental 
benefits resulting to our Scriptural knowledge and cul- 
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ture. And yet once more, rising to a still higher view, 
when we look at the issue here raised as it bears directly 
or indirectly upon the whole doctrinal substance of reve- 
lation, our impatience yields, — we become more than 
reconciled to the discussion as it offers to guide us to its 
various and momentous relations to all Christian truth. 
We accept the subject, as one alike of speculative, Scrip- 
tural, and practical interest. 

As we enter anew upon this ancient topic of acrimo- 
nious strife, of ardent controversy, and of perplexed 
debate, let it be with due preparation of thought and 
feeling. High abstractions, profound speculations, and 
themes of mystery are comprehended in this discussion, 
as well as the simple verities which have a solemn in- 
terest for the unlearned, who wish to believe as Chris- 
tians. It is no subject for our presumption to deal with, 
nor for our dogmatism to decide. If we choose to con- 
cern ourselves with a question as to the mode of the 
Divine existence, or if we feel that an inquiry on this 
point seriously involves the clearness and the correctness 
of, our doctrinal belief, we must remember that the sub- 
ject is wholly unlike those which relate to our own char- 
acters and experience ; so that our familiar methods and 
processes, and certainly our bold and impatient spirit of 
curious investigation, will no longer serve us. Men will 
interest themselves with questions about the origin of 
this globe, the date when human life began upon it, 
and the time appointed for its dissolution. Men will 
even discuss and argue the probabilities as to whether 
the other orbs of heaven, within our view, are occupied 
by beings in any respect like ourselves. Very slender 
are our grounds for the adoption of theories, and very 
meagre are our results after debating such questions. 
And yet, as these relate to matters of sense, to physical 
operations, to mathematical calculations, and fall within 
the province of exact science, we have certain resources 
for dealing with them with considerable satisfaction. 
We can hammer out from the earth’s rocky breast some 
of her secrets; we can put to the test the question 
whether the fires of the sun are wasting; we can push 
forth the telescopic tube and dilate with our lenses the 
compass of the planetary orbs, and put the heavens well- 
nigh out of countenance by the boldness of our own gaze, 
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as we pronounce upon what nutriment of fog, or flame, 
or stone, or ice, the inhabitants of those orbs must respec- 
tively subsist. Buta question concerning the mode of the 
Divine existence is remote from all these, and all other 
similarly profound and vast questions. By searching 
we cannot find out God. We cannot hope that any of 
the incomprehensibilities which invest him will yield to 
our reasoning. We have never seen it affirmed, we 
are confident it never can be proved, that the effort of 
faith which is essential to a conception of God will be 
one whit relieved or facilitated by conceiving of him 
under the form of a Trinity. The vast and awful solem- 
nity remains still to confound or to dazzle us. We finda 
- warrant for intermeddling with this loftiest of all themes, 
—the existence of God,—=in the fact that revelation ad- 
dresses it to our faith through our reverent and intelli- 
gent thought. But all questions as to the mode of the 
Divine existence are voluntarily opened by us. These 
are not forbidden, and certainly, if one of the great pur- 
poses of revelation was to disclose to us the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and if the whole scheme of Christian truth 
centres upon that doctrine, it becomes as legitimate, in- 
deed as importunate, a theme of thought and interest, 
and, under proper conditions, of controversy, as any that 
can engage our minds. 

Let us understand, too, how the subject before us has 
come to enter into controversy. The most superficial 
reader of church history is made aware that the contro- 
versy, instead of being one of recent origin, has followed 
down the fortunes of our faith from a very early age. 
He learns, also, that the party differences and strifes which 
the controversy from its beginning excited, called to- 
gether numerous general and local councils of Christian 
ministers, were brought before imperial tribunals, and 
disposed of, or at least taken cognizance of, by civil 
edicts. He discovers that the disputed terms of the con- 
troversy have been blazoned on the banners of contend- 
ing armies, and have been authenticated, not only by 
the legitimate processes of Scripture criticism and fair 
argument, but by the ruder methods of fines, prisons, 
banishments, excommunications, and executions. The 
popular notion among the uninformed members of ortho- 
dox sects, favored often by the uncandid authorities on 
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which the ignorant and prejudiced rely, is, that the plain 
doctrine of Scripture is Trinitarianism ; that the Saviour 
and his Apostles taught this doctrine and founded their 
churches upon it; that the early Fathers and all other 
Christians unanimously believed it; that no question for 
long ages attached to it; that the whole Church down to 
quite a recent time agreed upon it; and that only a dar- 
ing heretic here and there has ever doubted or assailed 
the doctrine. The Unitarian, on the other hand, is per- 
fectly satisfied that the teaching of Scripture is in com- 
plete opposition to Trinitarianism; that violence must 
be done to the text in order to support it; that the Apos- 
tles never recognized, never even heard of it; that such 
of the Fathers as in their confused and inconsistent 
teachings give it more or less of their countenance, de- 
rived it from unscriptural sources, from previous philo- 
sophical fancies; that the doctrine from its first an- 
nouncement was controverted, and that it is itself a 
heresy whose origin and whole way of strife are thor- 
oughly known to us. 

We select, out of a multitude of statements of the 
doctrine of the Trinity lying at our hand, that which 
is given in the Confession of Faith adopted by the New 
England churches in 1680, as follows : — 

“ There is but One only living and true God. In the 
Unity of the Godhead there be Three Persons, of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity: God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. Which doctrine of the 
Trinity is the foundation of all our communion with 
God, and comfortable dependence upon him.” 

We might exhaust all our space in giving a series of 
statements and definitions of this doctrine; and then we 
might occupy twice the number of pages in simply ar- 
ranging the various modifications of conception and be- 
lief which have marked the chronological history, or the 
symbolical adoption, or the heretical aberrations from 
any one of the several orthodox formulas of this doctrine. 
A volume which should faithfully present the abundant 
materials of that nature for filling it, might well pass 
among us for a relic rescued from Babel. ‘The doctrine 
of the Trinity is confessedly incomprehensible, and many 
readers of the controversies about it must feel a profound 
regret that it was not allowed from the first to be inex- 
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pressible likewise. Indeed, the question is a fair one, 
Has not the doctrine really ‘proved itself to be inexpres- 
sible? It is this great variety of terms and forms of 
speech used for announcing the doctrine, and the failure 
of all of them to leave an intelligible idea in the mind, 
that first excites the anxious distrust of many persons to 
whom this doctrine is presented as “the foundation of 
all our communion with God.” We find even Calvin 
objecting to the use of the word persons for defining the 
distinctions in the Godhead. He called the word bar- 
barous ; he regretted its use; he wished that some other 
phraseology might be substituted for announcing the 
doctrinal formula. The excellent Dr. Watts called the 
doctrine of “three persons” a “strange and perplexing 
notion.” <A great deal of ingenuity has been exercised 
by intelligent but bewildered theologians for devising a 
simpler, a more intelligible, a less self- -contradictory, and 
a “more Scriptural” method for stating the doctrine. 
Evidently some of the best minds have “been exercised 
upon it in vain. The unanimous decision of all compe- 
tent teachers who hold and try to communicate the doc- 
trine now is, that when the word person is used to ex- 
press each of the Three in the One God, it does not have 
the same sense that is attached to it in any one or in all of 
the other uses of the word. A very worthy volunteer in 
the work of teaching a doctrine of which he could make 
no intelligible expression, after confounding his own 
thought, fairly g gave over the more dignified and profes- 
sional speech of his calling, and avowed that it was 
‘necessary to believe in Three Somewhats as equally di- 
vine.” 

This is an amazing perplexity to be put at the very 
threshold of an entrance to the Christian doctrines. We 
cannot but feel a strong persuasion that, if all the bewil- 
dering and confounding speculations which have attached 
to this doctrine—and whic h, while they have embarrassed 
the reception of it in any intelligible form, have also es- 
tablished the supposed necessity of accepting it in some 
form — could be wholly set aside, Christians would 
come to the discussion of such a theory in a far more 
candid state of mind. They are now prepossessed and 
prejudiced on this subject. We cannot believe for one 
moment, that, if it were left to this age and the present 
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resources of speculative conception in religious philoso- 
phy to fashion forth a dogmatic statement concerning 
the Divine nature, any such notion as Trinitarianism 
includes would find acceptance, even if it should find a 
suggestion or an advocate. All the attempts which are 
made to state the doctrine more intelligibly or more sim- 
ply have resulted in such refined or ‘sublimated meta- 
physics, that we almost forget the mathematical puzzle 
of the original formula, while we turn back to it as for a 
sort of relief. 

There has been, however, one essential step of real 
progress secured in the discussion of this subject. ‘Those 
who will turn over the voluminous records of the ‘Trini- 
tarian controversy, as conducted by English divines in 
the last century, will find it doubly ‘and trebly perplexed 
beyond its own intrinsic difficulties, if that be possible, 
by a complicated and intricate network of definitions, 
schemes, and secondary issues. If any one should feel 
compelled to trace the course of opinion in all its wind- 
ings and relations between the starting-point of doctrine 
as an accepted creed defined it, and the attempts of re- 
ligious teachers to give it an exposition conformed to the 
utterances of their own individual views, he would have 
need to bury himself in heaps of antiquated books. As, 
for instance, after mastering Dr. Samuel Clarke’s modi- 
fication of the doctrinal ‘Trinity, he would have to master 
Dr. Waterland’s refutation of that modification, and this 
would be a specimen task of a work which would occupy 
a long life. But as this sort of rubbish has accumulated 
in masses in sight of which heart and flesh absolutely 
quail, it has come to be understood that henceforward 
no one is expected to meddle with it. He would be a 
high offender who should venture to open anew the spe- 
cific i issues of the modes and schemes which our fathers 
felt compelled to entertain. Our recent discussions have 
on this account been greatly simplified, and will become 
even yet more simple as they become wholly Scriptural. 

The doctrine of the Trinity has indeed been so subli- 
mated and refined, and so reduced in the rigidity of its 
old technical terms, that it may now be said to offer it- 
self in some quite inalinasive and unobjectionable shapes 
to that large number of persons who feel bound to accept 
it in some shape, and yet are aware that in full mental 
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honesty they can accept it only in the least dogmatic 
and most accommodated shape. ‘Though for our own 
part we can connect no intelligible sdea with such an 
assertion as Dr. Bushnell makes, for example, when he 
says that God has been “ete rnally threeing himself,’ we 
can recognize the fact that genius and fancy and irre- 
pressible restlessness of wid are determined to festoon 
and array a dogma whose angular sharpness and whose 
barrenness of look would offend. If we could only “mn 
any occasion for believing a ‘Trinity in the Godhe ad, 
any form of the dogma, Archbishop Whately ae 
large ly help us to make the very little eflort w hich is “all 
that is left as essential. In some of the modern shap- 
ings of the doctrine, we confess that there is no reason 
for rejecting it which will weigh against the slightest 
good reason for receiving it. But that slightest reason 
for receiving it is the very thing which fails us: it is 
wholly lacking. 

We have said that the chief reason for asserting the 
doctrine of the Trinity is that it may include or cover 
the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. Frankly, and with 
general consent, is this admission yielded by Orthodox 
writers. Professor Stuart says: “ ‘All difficulties in re- 
spect to the doctrine of the Trinity are essentially con- 
nected with proving or disproving the divinity [he means 
the Deity| of Christ. BF 2 age. hen this [the Deity of 
Christ] is admitted or rejected, no possible objection 
can be felt to admitting or rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. i The plain. inference from such statements 
evide ntly i is, that the Deity of a third personality in the 
Godhead (the Holy Spirit) is affirmed and insisted upon, 
in order to secure and make good the Deity of a second 
personality in the Godhead. ~The Holy Spirit i is admit- 
ted to the prerogative of a distinct personality in order to 
facilitate that distribution of the essence of the Godhead 
which will assign to Jesus Christ the rank of the Su- 
preme. And this device is adopted, because into some 
of the texts which are needed inferentially to confirm 
the assumption that Christ is God, the Holy Spirit en- 
ters by equally distinct mention. 

It is even so. ‘There is no other reason for asserting 
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* Letters to Dr. Channing, 3d edition, p. 45. + Ibid., p. 59. 
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the separate personality of the Holy Spirit, except as 
that will bear upon the claim for Christ of the underived 
and self-subsisting prerogative of Deity. The weakest 
point in all the arguments in support or defence of ‘Trin- 
itarianism, is that which attempts to prove from Scrip- 
ture the personality of the Holy Spirit. Yet weak as 
this point in such arguments always is, laboring at the 
very start, nade essential by an sndisect instead. of a di- 
rect and inde pendent necessity, and requiring a most tor- 
tuous and unsatisfactory dealing with the phraseology of 
Scripture, it is the very point on which Orthodox divines 
spend the least of their strength, as if conscious of their 
weakness. ‘The personality of the Spirit is expected to 
come in by indulgent construction after the divisibility 
of the Godhead has been affirmed for the sake of sharing 
its attributes between Christ and the Father. So ob- 
vious is it to all minds not prejudiced by a dogma, that 
the term Holy Spirit, wherever it is used in the Bible, 
may always have its whole meaning recognized when it 
is regarded as expressing the agency or influence of 
God’s spiritual operations. We might as well attempt 
to claim a distinct personality for the Wisdom of God, 
or the Power of God, or the Fear of God, or the Love of 
God, as to claim it for the Spirit of God. God is him- 
self a Spirit; that is the very loftiest and fullest title b 
which the Saviour made him an object of our faith. All 
the agency of God is spiritual, though for convenience 
of distinction we gener ally w ithdraw that epithet from 
uses relating to God’s agency in the physical world, and 
confine it to the methods of his operation on his intelli- 
gent creation. ‘The advocate of Trinitarianism thinks 
that he visits upon us a perfectly overwhelming argu- 
ment, when he gathers texts from the Bible to prove that 
Divine attributes of Creation, Omnipresence, Wisdom, 
Might, and operative energy are assigned to the Spirit. 
It would be strange if they were not so assigned. We 
are amazed that any one should offer these manifest in- 
ferences of simple truth, the conditions which constitute 
the great truth that “God is a Spirit,” in proof of the 
astounding dogma that one third part of the Godhead is 
Spirit. God is himself a Spirit. Now if we distinguish 
the Spirit as a divided personality in the Godhead, what 
crowning attribute have we left for the Father? The 
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device would seem to us puerile, if it did not appear 
monstrous, which would distinguish, not the agency, but 
the nalure of God by a division, or a duplication, of his 
essence into God the Father as one person, and God 
the Spirit as another person. How can a reader of 
Scripture fail to recognize the fact that the Spirit of 
God is itself but one of many terms used for expressing 
the operating, penetrating, and sanctifying energy and 
influence of the Supreme Being? If Scripture, in def- 
erence to the straits of our limited power of intellectual 
conception, gives us several terms for defining the meth- 
ods and the attributes of the One Supreme, shall we 
seize upon them, and, instead of using them for the pur- 
pose for which they are given, turn them back upon the 
Unity of the Godhead, to confound it with a plurality ? 
It is at this point, of course, that one who has been 
educated under this ‘Trinitarian dogma, and is seeking 
to test its truth, or one who is brought into debate with 
a professed believer in it, will begin to raise the question 
whether the Scriptures teach, or the Christian scheme 
includes, any doctrine of a ‘Trinity of co-equal and co- 
eternal Pe ersons in the One God. ‘Though the doctrine 
is advanced chiefly as a help towards the proof of an- 
other doctrine of the Deity of Christ, we object to the 
doctrine, in the first place, on grounds wholly distinct from 
its re lation to that article of the Trinitarian faith. We 
obje ct,in general, to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it is 
an inve ntion of the human mind, for which the Scriptures 
afford no warrant; and that its prominent effect is to in- 
troduce into the system of truths taught in the Scrip- 
tures an extraneous, artificial, and perplexing dogma, 
wholly inconsistent with, utterly unlike to, the acknowl- 
edged and accepted doctrines of Scripture. We do not 
object, as is often charged upon us, that the doctrine 
involves a mystery. On the contrary, we object. that the 
doctrine when urged upon us as a mystery misuses and 
perverts the word mystery, and avails itself of the ac- 
knowledged and allowed credibility of what the word 
mystery properly signifies, to propose to us something 
quite unlike a mystery ; namely, a statement that is ab. 
surd, so far as it is intelligible, and that is inconsistent 
in the very terms which it brings together for making its 
proposition. We accept all such religious truths as can 
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fairly be covered by the word mystery. We live relig- 
iously upon such truths; they are the nutriment of our 
spirits, — of infinitely larger r account to us than anything 
we can learn or understand. We are made familiar, by 
every moment’s exercise of close thought, with the neces- 
sity of accepting mysteries, and we know very well what 
a sensation and sentiment they send down into the in- 
nermost chambers of our being. But we are conscious 
of feeling quite a different sensation and sentiment w hen 
this doctrine of the Trinity is proposed to us under the 
covert of a mystery. Quite another quality in it than 
that of its mysterious character at once suggests itself 
to us. Its utter absurdity, its attempt to say something 
which it fails to say intelligibly, simply because it can- 
not say it ¢ru/y, is the first painful consciousness attach- 

to the doctrine. If the doctrine be true, then it is 
the only doctrine of the Gospel which causes the same 
sort of puzzling, confounding, bewildering effect on the 
mind that seeks to entertain it. It sets us into the frame 
into which we fall when any one proposes to us an enig- 
ma, or a conundrum. It ‘lays at the very threshold of 
the Christian faith an obstacle at which we stumble. 
It requires of us a summoning of resources, or a conces- 
sion, a yielding up, of our natural desire for intelligent 
apprehension, as if to be addressed by some profound 
truth, when in fact we are only bewildered. ‘The state 
of mind into which we should be driven by an attempt 
to accept the doctrine of the Trinity as fundamental to 
the Gospel, would be of no service to us in dealing with 
the real doctrines of the Gospel. The doctrine is not 
homogeneous with the contents of revelation; it is un- 
evangelical and anti-evangelical in all its characte ristic 
elements. Just where we need the clearest exercise of 
our thoughts, and wish to accommodate our ideas to our 
theme, and to engage the orderly action of all our facul- 
ties, we are beclouded and staggered, and thrown into a 
maze. Has not our whole theology been made to suffer, 
by thus taking its start from a metaphysical subtilty 
which confuses the mind, instead of from one august 
truth which lifts and solemnizes the spirit? 

How much of sublime and penetrating power did 
the Hebrew faith carry with it in the announcement, 
“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is One Lord!” 

30 * 
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Would we as Christians sacrifice anything of this ma- 
jestic utterance by substituting for it, “ Hear, O Chris- 
tian, the Lord thy God is one God in a Trinity of Per- 
sons”? The ‘Trinitarian, however, assures us that 
his belief of a triplicate personality in the Godhead does 
not impair his belief in the Divine Unity. How inop- 
erative then must be his Trinitarian belief f, unless, as is 
probably the case, the idea which he has in his mind 
fails to find expression in any phraseology that can give 
a verbal announcement of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The purest attraction, the most spiritual warrant of re- 
vealed religion, is the oneness of God. It is by that dis- 
tinction that revealed religion stands loftily and simply 
elevated above all earth- born religions. Yet this high 
distinction is at once impaired, and in some measure 
neutralized, by a doctrine of tri-personality in unity. 
Long use has accustomed us to the assertion of this 
doctrine in words, but none the less is it chargeable with 
an influence prejudicial to the best exercise of our facul- 
ties upon the great truths of Gospel revelation. A ques- 
tion for which this age is fully ready, instructed as it has 
been by so much experience in the past, is this, and it is 
a question which earnestly addresses itself to earnest 
persons in all communions:— Cannot full justice be 
done to the Christian scheme, and to the orderly con- 
nection of every one of its dependent truths, without ny 
use of this doctrine of the Trinity? Do we need it? 
Can we not dispense with it, and yet be Christian be- 
lievers ? 

Having thus begun the statement of our objections to 
this scholastic doctrine of the Trinity, by impugning it 
as unintelligible and confounding, not enlightening or 
solemnizing, we are led on through a series of valid ‘and 
strengthening reasons, which amount, in our own mind, 
to an unanswerable refutation of it. 

Though Christians have insisted upon the fundamen- 
tal character of this doctrine, they find it utterly impos- 
sible to state it in the language of Scripture. A human 
formula is necessarily the vehicle for its expression. 
Though the Scriptures, as we often affirm, have a pecu- 
liar directness and simplicity of phrase, and excel all 
other forms of literature in the conciseness and vigor 
with which they express truths and precepts, they never- 
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theless fail to furnish one single sentence which can be 
used in a creed to announce the Trinity. Yes, this so- 
called primary and all-essential article of the Christian 
faith,— “the foundation of all our communion with 
God,” —cannot be uttered in any Divine oracle, but 
must look to uninspired men for an expression. No an- 
nouncement of it can be quoted from the lips of prophet 
or apostle, or from Him who spake as never man spake. 
A piecemeal selection of the elements which are to be 
wrought up into the doctrine must be gathered from iso- 
lated sentences and: phrases of the Bible, and even then 
one of the most familiar and well- defined words of our 
language — the word person, which is already appropri- 
ated past changing to mark the separate individuality of 
one complete being — must be perverted to a wholly new 
use, while they who thus pervert it profess to dislike it, 
and aver that it wholly fails to convey the idea that is 
in their minds. Are they sure that there is any real, 
well-developed idea in their minds, seeing that they can- 
not express it without perverting language, and even 
then are forced to confess that they fail to express it. 
Are they sure, too, that the idea which they wish to ex- 
press is one received from the Scriptures? Does Scrip- 
ture bid us believe, as a fundamental, a doctrine which 
Scripture itself does not announce in its own “form of 
sound words” ? 

Again, a fundamental doctrine ought to be emphati- 
cally announced and constantly reiterated. Now all 
candid persons must admit that no stress, no promi- 
nence, no directness or earnestness of statement, is made 
of this doctrine in the Scriptures corresponding to the 
emphatic and pre-eminent place assigned to it in all Or- 
thodox creeds. Considering too with what strenuous 
positiveness and reiteration the Unity of God is there 
asserted, ought there not to have been a balancing of 
this assertion by as emphatic a proclamation of the 
Trinity? This triplicity of constitution of the Godhead 
was certainly a new doctrine to the world. It was new 
to the Jews. It demanded, therefore, at least one an- 
nouncement from each Apostle, and each Ev angelist, in 
terms as clear and strong as the resources and capacities 
of human language will admit. What is most remark- 
able under this head of objection is the fact, that, on the 
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occasions upon which we should have looked for the 
most distinct statement of the doctrine, it was held back. 
The baptismal formula, which, unlike as it is to the for- 
mula of the creed, does gather together the three compo- 
nent elements of the ‘Trinity, stops far short of the asser- 
tion that three personalities are mentioned,—and that 
such three make up the one God of the Gospel. The 
most natural and unprejudiced construction of that bap- 
tismal formula views it as announcing a Gospel message 
from God the Father, through Christ his beloved Son, 
attested by spiritual evidences from Giod’s Holy Spirit. 
What an opportunity was there here for the statement — 
what an imperative demand was there for the statement, 
if fundamentally true, and of paramount importance — 
of the full doctrine of the Trinity! But it is not here! 
After the crucifixion, the resurrection, and the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, after the miraculous illumination of the 
Apostles on the Feast of Pentecost, one signal event 
occurred. ‘The religion which, with its author, the Jew- 
ish rulers suppose .d had been committed to a hopeless 
tomb, was resuscitated. Instead of having heard the 
last of it, the world was now to begin to listen to a new 
and unceasing proclamation of it. ‘The opportunity for 
making its first re-announcement came to Peter after an 
astounding manifestation of Divine power. And what 
an opportunity there was, what a pressing and emergent 
necessity and demand there was, for proclaiming the 
doctrine which Christians now make fundamental in 
their creed! We should look and listen to hear Peter 
announcing to the Jewish rulers that in the person of 
Jesus Christ the *y had rejected and condemned one who 
shared the underived attributes of their own Jehovah. 
But no! Whatsays he? This: —“ Ye men of Israel, 
hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approve -d of 
God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God “did by him in the midst of you, as ye your- 
selves also know ; him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowle dge “of God, ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have crucified and slain: whom God 
hath raised up.” (Acts ii. 22-24.) And on how many 
other occasions through Judea, Asia Minor, and at 
Rome, on the first promulgation of our faith, was it in- 
cumbent on its preachers to have put foremost its foun- 
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dation doctrine! But if the Trinity be such a doctrine, 
they did not make one single statement of it which will 
serve the use of the creed. And now what can be of- 
fered in frankness, and in the thorough simplicity and 
ingenuousness of true candor, to meet the force of this 
objection 2 ° 

Another fact most significant of the unscriptural char- 
acter of the doctrine of the Trinity is, that the texts 
which are quoted to support it are peculiarly embar- 
rassed with doubts and questions as to authenticity, ex- 
actness of rendering, and signification. ‘The three prom- 
inent proof-texts most likely to be first adduced, and 
which promise at first sight to be most available, are the 
least reliable. Of these three favorite passages with 
Trinitarians, on which so much scholarship and inge- 
nious reasoning and pleading have been expended, the 
foremost one is that in 1 John v. 7. This text comes 
nearest of any in the Bible to a statement of the ‘Trini- 
tarian formula, though still falling short of the state- 
ment by all the distance of the difference between Three 
agreeing in One, and ‘Three being One. Yet this text 
is now discredited as wholly without authority, as a cor- 
ruption, an interpolation, foisted into the record. Every 
Christian scholar, of whatever denomination, competent 
to pass an instructed opinion on the matter, admits that 
St. John did not write that sentence, and that the words 
were most unwarrantably introduced into a manuscript 
written some centuries after the Apostolic age, the 
crowning proof of the fact being that no one of the Fe 
thers quotes the text. Now let us at least have the 
benefit of this allowance, — that the only sentence which 
is acknowledged to be spurious in the New Testament as 
we read it, was introduced and is retained for the sake of 
tts supposed announcement and support of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 'That text is to us a type of the unscriptu- 
ral origin and the unscriptural character of the doctrine. 

The second of these favorite ‘Trinitarian proof-texts is 
1 Timothy ili. 16: “ Great is the mystery of godliness: 
God was manifest in the flesh,’ &c. As the passage 
stands, it neither presents the slightest embarrassment to 
the Unitarian, nor affords the slightest support to 'T'rini- 
tarianism. But with the gloss and the forced construc- 
tion put upon the passage, the word mystery is interpret- 
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ed as signifying, not a disclosure of something before 
concealed or unknown, but as implying an announce- 
ment of an occult and impenetrable secret ; and the word 
godliness, which means simply piety, is regarded as des- 
ignating the Godhead, or the mode of the Divine Exist- 
ence. Our readers are probably for the most part well 
informed as to the question of scholarly criticism opened 
on the text, whether a very ancient Greek manuscript has 
the character 0 or @, and whether, as a consequence, we 
should read in the English, “Which was manifest in the 
flesh,” or “God was manifest in the flesh.” As the Uni- 
tarian may claim, on grounds of criticism, that the pas- 
sage should read, “Great is that marvel of piety which 
was ‘manifested in the flesh,” so also the Unitarian may 
consent to withdraw all such criticism from the text, 
and read it as others read it, while he asks, with some 
considerable earnestness, what shadow of argument can 
be drawn from it in support of the Trinity. Are Unita- 
rians to be forbidden to believe that “ God was manifested 
in the flesh,” or that Christ was a marvellous exhibition 
of piety? * 

The third of these favorite Trinitarian proof-texts is 
Acts xx. 28: “ Feed the Church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” 'The question raised by 
rariations in manuscripts, and other sources of critical in- 
formation, is whether we should read “the Church of 
God” or “the Church of the Lord.” Our aim here is not 
to present the merits on either side of the results which 
criticism reaches on these texts, but simply to show that 
the passages which 'Trinitarians would be most likely to 
quote are the very ones which are most embarrassed or 
dubious in their authority or their signification. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Davidson, an Orthodox critic whose con- 
clusions are among the most recent ones which have 
been offered to scholars, after a most candid arbitration 


* Professor Stuart, in the Biblical Repository, 1832, p. 79, says: “I cannot 
feel that the contest on the subject of the reading can profit one side so much, 
or harm the other so much, as disputants respecting the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity have supposed. Whoever attentively studies John xvii. 20-26, 1 John 
i. 3, ii. 5, iv. 15, 16, and other passages of the like tenor, will see that ‘God 
might be manifest’ in the person of Christ, without the necessary implication 
of the proper divinity [Deity] of the Saviour; at least, that the phraseology 
of Scripture does admit of other constructions besides this; and other ones, 
moreover, which are not forced.” 
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between the disputed words in the Greek which give 
the two renderings, decides strongly in favor of “the 
Church of the Lord.” * 

But what a dreary and repelling task it is to go over 
the New Testament, or the whole Bible, to hunt out 
words, phrases, and sentences that may constructively 
or inferentially be turned to the support of a doctrine 
which ought to lie patent on the page. It would seem 
as if Trinitarians had reconciled themselves to the con- 
dition, that the only consistent way in which Scripture 
could convey to us such an enigmatical and puzzling 
doctrine, was by a method which should engage the 

most tortuous, adroit, and mazy ingenuity of the human 
faculties in seeking for results that must partake of the 
character of the process for reaching them. Roman 
Catholic critics acknowledge manfully, as did Dr. New- 
man while he was yet an Oxford divine, that the Trinity 
is not a Bible doctrine, but a Church doctrine, and that 
our knowledge and recognition of it and its authority 
rest for us on the same basis as does the substitution of 
the Christian Sunday for the Jewish Sabbath. And if 
the method by which Trinitarians hunt through the 
Bible for intimations and implications of the doctrine of 
the 'T'rinity be a repulsive one, not the less uninviting is 
the task of answering all such arguments by a similar 
process. Since the doctrine gained currency in the 
world, and found a positive statement in many creeds, 
the Scriptures have been translated into the vernac ular 
languages of Christendom under the bias of a 'T'rinita- 
rian belief. The present Archbishop of Canterbury, who 

ought to be the highest of human authorities, speaks, 
in his discourse on ‘Apostolic Preaching, of « the many 
passages of Scripture which have suffered by the general 
bias of the age in which our translation was made,” — 

the bias of Calvinism. Those who have argued for the 
Trinity, having started with a bias, helped by their in- 
genuity and ouided by their fancy, have, with a vast 
deal of pains, gone through the whole Bible, trying to 





* Treatise on Biblical Criticism, Vol. II. pp. 441-448. We may add, 
that Dr. Davidson, though a Trinitarian, is as decided in his rejection of 
1 John v. 7, as “spurious,” and in his accordance with the critical judgment 
which reads 1 Tim. iii. 16, “ Great is that mystery of godliness which was 
manifested in the flesh,” &c. 
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see how many intimations of this doctrine they could 
cull out. ‘There has been an amazing amount of trifling 
exercised in this direction. Some who have ridiculed 
or censured the follies of Rabbinical and allegorical 
interpretation, or the puerilities of the Cabala, have 
rivalled these follies in their attempts to find hints of 
the ‘Trinity in sentences whose writers evidently never 
dreamed of the doctrine. 'Thus the use of the Hebrew 
plural in the word (Klohim) for God, and the use of the 
plural pronoun when “ God said, Let ws make man in our 
own image,” modes of speech used to denote m: ujesty or 
sovereignty, are urged in proof of a companionship in the 
Deity. Sentences are quoted asserting that no man 
hath seen or can see God, and are compared with other 
sentences which speak of manifestations of God to the 
patriarchs and others ; and the conclusion is drawn, that 
the Jehovah of the Old ‘Testament was the revealing 
Son, not the Father. Yet even then the chain of in- 
tended proofs breaks at one link, while another link is in 
the welding; for if a manifestation of one person in the 
Trinity was impossible, how could there be a manifesta- 
tion of another person in it? Again, the assertion is 
quoted as from God, that he “will not give his glory to 
another,” and then an argument is raise ed to show that 
the honors of God are assigned to Christ; while the in- 
ference follows that Christ is God. 

We have no heart for going through this unnatural, 
this offensive task of tracing the windings of this te xtual 
ingenuity, or of answering its characteristic results. The 
process has no natural limitations or rules, because it 
has no reasonable basis, no first grounds. It is all a 
forced work, and fancy will make more or less of it ac- 
cording as it is pursued by those who have more or less 
of fanci y,— fancy, however, of a very inferior sort. 

For we have to object once more, that the Scriptures 
bear a positive testimony against this doctrine of the 
Trinity, by insisting upon the absolute Unity of God. 
Trinitarians think that they recognize the force of these 
reiterated and emphatic assertions of Scripture by after- 
wards gathering up into one God those whom they have 
made three divine persons. But as the analysis was 
forced, the synthesis must be strained. As the ingenuity 
of the human mind could alone devise the triplicate dis- 
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tinction, the same ingenuity has to nullify its own work 
to construct the Unity. ‘Trinitarians do indeed assure us 
that there is no incongruity, nothing inconceivable, in 
the essential substance of their doctrinal statement. But 
we must be judges as to that matter, certainly so far as 
our own minds are concerned. Our minds assure us that 
violence must be done to the most explicit statements of 
every page of Scripture, before it can be made to yield 
to us the doctrine of the Trinity. 

We object, finally, to this doctrine, that we know its 
origin to have been, not in the Scriptures, but outside of 
them. It was the Greek Philosophy of Alexandria, and 
not the Hebrew or Christian Theology of Jerusalem, that 
gave birth to this doctrine. We can trace its fount, its 
spring, its incomings. ‘There is no historical fact more 
fully supported than that of the addiction of the Church 
Fathers to the study of the Greek Philosophy; they 
loved it, they fondly pursued it, they were infected by it, 
their speculations were influenced by it, their Christian 
faith received intermixture from it. Dr. Cesar Morgan 
acknowledges this fact most candidly, though he pursues 
a critical examination of all the passages in Plato which 
are thought to contain references to an ante-Christian 
Trinity, for the sake of proving that the Fathers did not 
get the doctrine from the philosopher. But the argu- 
ment which he assails does not yield to his assault upon 
it. We might as well dispute whether an ancient trage- 
dy, whose catastrophe turns on Fate, were of Grecian or 
Jewish origin, as debate the issue whether a theosophical 
fiction concerning the Godhead, which involves the most 
acute subtilty of philosophy, sprang from the Abrahamic 
faith or from Hellenic Gnosticism. ‘The history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity makes to us an evident display 
of a development, an amplification and steady augmen- 
tation, from a germ which was forced into an artificial 
growth. It was an evolved doctrine which was con- 
stantly seeking to define itself, which was never at rest, 
and which never has been at rest under any of the defi- 
nitions which it has found for itself. A comparison of 
the three old creeds, the so-called Apostles’, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian, with a reference. to their dates, will 
unmistakably reveal of what processes and elements the 
doctrine of the Trinity is the product. 
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We return now to that great doctrine of controverted 
theology, the Deity of Christ, to maintain which, as we 
have said, the doctrine of a ‘Trinity of Persons in the 
Unity of the Godhead is so strenuously asserted in Or- 
thodox creeds. Very many Trinitarians have candidly 
acknowledged the force of one or all of the objections 
which have just been hinted at. They allow that the 
Trinitarian scheme is burdened with the most serious 
perplexities to the understanding, that it is not simply a 
mystery, like some of the other tenets of their faith, but 
a confounding and puzzling enigma, teasing their minds, 
rather than yielding them an instructive idea, — straining 
their comprehension instead of enlightening it. And yet 
those who most candidly make this allowance insist, with 
their fellow-believers, upon the vital truth and importance 
of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity as involving the essential 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ. This latter doctrine 
then presents itself to us as really the primary rudiment 
of a scheme of which, in other aspects, it claims to be 
only one of the conditions and consequences. A ‘Trinit 
is insisted upon in order that it may include the Deity 
of Christ, and then the Deity of Christ is affirmed as an 
element of the 'I'rinity. We do not err in saying that 
the doctrine now before us is charged with the double 
obligation of sustaining its own truth, and also that of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, by the positive authority of 
the Scriptures. Orthodoxy has a dogma on this point, 
but Unitarianism has no dogma, except in the quality of 
denying a dogma. Let the issue be fairly understood. 
The question is not whether the Scriptures do or do not 
assign to Jesus Christ an exalted and mysterious nature 
and range of being, which lifts him above the sphere of 
humanity. The question is not whether from what is 
revealed of the Saviour we can fashion a full and satis- 
factory theory, which will make him to us a perfectly in- 
telligible and well-defined being, holding a fixed place 
on the scale between man and God. But the question 
is this: Do all the offices and functions and honors as- 
signed to Jesus Christ exhibit him as undistinguishable 
from God in time and essence and underived existence, 
and in self-centred, inherent qualities? Is he, or is he not, 
presented to us as a fractional part of the Godhead, — the 
object, not the medium, of prayer, —the source, not the 
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agent, of redemption, — the substitute, not the repre- 
sentative, of Jehovah, — as the occupant of heaven’s high 
throne, wot as seate .d “by the right hand” of the Su- 
preme? We are not to be driven, as to a sole alternative, 
to the affirming that Christ was a man, because he was not 
God, nor to the holding ourselves bound to show what he 
was less than God, nor yet to the assigning him a sphere 
of his own distinct at every point from that of Deity, be- 
cause we say that the New ‘Testament presents him as 
receiving everything from the Father. What that every- 
thing includes, it would be presumptuous in us to define ; 
but it is not presumptuous in us to say that it excludes 
underived prerogatives. There is indeed large room for 
choice amid the r range of speculative opinions w hich 
Unitarianism has covered on this point, in seeking to 
find a substitute for the Trinitarian opinion. The office 
which we have assigned to ourselves in this review of 
the substantial issues of a protracted controversy, does 
not require an elaborate and exhaustive statement of 
Unitarian views on this point. We have but to present 
the antagonistic positions of the parties in this contro- 
versy. 

If there are two connected truths taught with emphatic 
and reiterated distinctness in the New ‘Testament, — or 
rather we should say, if there are two such truths taken 
for granted there, — they are that of the sole and simple 
unity of God the Father, and that of the derived and 
dependent relation to him of Jesus Christ. In order to 
secure distinctness and clearness of thought upon Scrip- 
ture doctrine, we must subordinate the Son to the Fa- 
ther, and having done this to take our first step in Chris- 
tian faith, we cannot complete our progress in that faith 
by confounding the Son with the Father. We must 
distinguish between that being who appeared in Judea 
as a messenger from God, and the God whose messen- 
ger he was. ‘The office of Christ in warming and 
clothing and making welcome to us what otherwise 
would have been a cold and naked and distant doctrine 
of Deism, appears to us exceedingly uniike what it is 
represented to have been by the excellent Dr. Arnold. 
Often, and most approvingly, triumphantly indeed, has 
the following remark of his been quoted : — 
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‘¢ While Iam most ready to allow the provoking and most ill- 
judged language in which the truth as [ hold it to be respecting 
God has been expressed by Trinitarians, so, on the other hand, 
I am inclined to think that Unitarians have deceived themselves 
by fancying that they could understand the notion of one God 
any better than that of God in Christ; whereas it seems to me, 
that it is only of God in Christ that I can in my present state of 
being conceive anything at all. To know God the Father, that 
is, God as he is in himself, in his to us incomprehensible es- 
sence, seems the great and most blessed promise reserved for us 
when this mortal shall have put on immortality.” * 


There is a singular confusion of thought and incon- 
sistency of sentiment in these sentences, which glance 
off from a beautiful truth into a a fogey fancy. Christ 
comes to facilitate our conceptions of God, to be the 
medium for our vision, our confidence, and our knowl- 
edge of God, to make clearer and stronger to us the 
sublime truth of Deity; and Christ effects this, Dr. Ar- 
nold implies, by substituting himself for the Being whom 
he represents, reveals, and brings nearer to us! If from 
our own point of view we can discern any change which 
in process of years will be sure to manifest itself in the 
technics of theology, it is this, — that theologians who 
have been so long trying to accommodate this doctrine 
of some sort of a ‘Trinity to their belief, will surrender it 
altogether at the very point at which they have felt 
bound to accept it; namely, that point at which a 
committal to the doctrine ‘of the Trinity has been 
thought essential to the defence of the Deity of Christ. 

Unitarianism is committed to this fundamental posi- 
tion, that, however exalted, however mysterious, however 
undefined by limitations in a divine or a human direc- 
tion, may be the nature and the rank of Jesus Christ, he 
is not presented to us in the Gospel as claiming the un- 
derived prerogatives of Deity ; nor, consequently, as an 
object of our homage or prayer. All those reiterated 
commonplaces of reproach cast upon us,—of denying 
the Lord that bought us, — of defrauding ‘him of his due 
honor, — of relying for salvation on a created being, — 
are based upon assumptions which suppose us to yield 
in one form what we object to under another form of 





* Letter to William Smith, Esq., March 9, 1833, in Life by Stailey. 
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doctrine. It is a gross perversion of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage to say that he meant, by a denial of the Lord, a 
denial of him as our God: we do not defraud Jesus of 
his due honor, when we honor him for what he is, pre- 
cisely as we honor God for what He is; and if we rely 
on the being “whom God has set forth to be our Prince 
and Saviour,” we feel that the reliance is worthy of our 
trust. We certainly cannot be said to withhold the 
honor due to Christ, if, persuaded as we are that he 
always, and in the strongest terms of definite precept, 
claims our supreme homage for his Father and our 
Father, we restrict the tribute paid to himself within the 
limitations of religious awe. We do not understand the 
object of the Gospel to be to give us an idea of a com- 
plexity of personality in the Godhead, but to exalt, re- 
fine, and render practically effective the old reverence 
associated with the unchangeable Jehovah. Christ, we 
think, came into the world to show us the Father, not to 
divide our homage with the Father. He came to lead 
us to God, not to draw us to himself as our God. He 
continually, and with much variety of language, refers us 
to One above himself, without whom he ‘could do noth- 
ing, the Source of all his powers and gifts, the Being 
before whom he was himself to bring and lay down the 
tokens of his fulfilled commission. He forbids all hom- 
age or supplication addressed to himself, and enjoins 
that such exercises be offered to God. 

Unitarians, therefore, are concerned to hold and to 
vindicate the sole unity, the undivided sovereignty, of 
God. If any spiritual penalty is to be visited upon us 
here or hereafter for our opinion or our teaching on this 
point, we must submit to bear it. We do and shall 
plead, however, that some one emphatic sentence — one 
at least — ought to have been uttered by the Saviour in 
assertion of his underived Deity, equal in the positiveness 
of its statement to that of a hundred sentences in which 
he affirms his subordination to God. 

If the proportions and the completeness of a view, 
however summary, did not require it, we would most 
gladly omit all reference to that very unwelcome work of 
following the argument for the Deity of Christ into those 
ambushes of sentences, half-sentences, and phrases called 
texts, — proof-texts, — in which it is thought to hide. 
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We can urge ourselves only to the very briefest recogni- 
tion of this element in the controversy. ‘I'he processes 
for constructing and for answering what is called argu- 
ment on this point, are precisely like those already re- 
ferred to in connection with a plea for or against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. A conception which ‘has origi- 
nated outside of the ‘Scriptures, from the exigencies “of 
speculation and theorizing, is ingeniously carried into 
a textual examination of the Scriptures, and is made to 
claim support from them by pleas which would not be 
considered valid in the interpretation of any other docu- 
ments. Happily, however, long and free discussion has 
simplified the terms of this questionable method. The 
marvellous discovery has been made by a most careful 
and candid student of the works of Christian divines, 
that each single text and each single process of rea- 
soning by which ‘Trinitarianism has ‘sought to prove its 
Scriptural authority, has been surrendered as wholly un- 
available for that purpose by a series of writers of high- 
est eminence and scholarship in various ‘Trinitarian com- 
munions.* Yet more remarkable, too, is the fact, that in 
the very closest proximity to the sentences or the half- 
sentences which are claimed as intimating, darkly or 
clearly, the Deity of Christ, are found other sentences of 
a most explicit character which are in direct opposition 
to such an inference. 

The first sentences of John’s Gospel are quoted tri- 
umphantly by ‘Trinitarians, with this brief comment: 
Christ is the Word; the Word is said to be God; there- 
fore Christ is God. Now suppose in those sentences we 
substitute, not only Christ in place of the Word, but also 
a Trinitarian equivalent for God. That equivalent must 
be either the term Father, or the term Trinity. We will 
try both of them, thus: “ In the beginning was Christ, 
and Christ was with the Father, and Chrint was the 
Father.” That will not do. “In the beginning was 
Christ, and Christ was with the Trinity, and Christ was 
the ‘Trinity.’ Neither will that do. 

We are reminded that Jesus enjoined “that all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” 
(John v. 23.) But do the words “even as,” when so 





* See “Concessions of Trinitarians, &c.,” by John Wilson. 
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used, imply identity of being in two who are to be hon- 
ored, or that an identical regard is required for each ? 
Can we not honor the Son for what he is, even as we 
honor the Father for what He is? Is it an unusual thing 
for a principal in sending a deputy on an embassy to ook 
for his representative a regard conformed to what would 
be paid to himself? For Jesus himself adds, “ He that 
honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father which hath 
sent him,” — certainly recognizing his own dependence. 

We are reminded that ‘Thomas, on recognizing his 
Master by his wounds, exclaims, “ My Lord, and my 
God!” (John xx. 28,) and the Trinitarian insists that 
he applied both terms to the Saviour. But must 
Thomas be precluded from the possibility of having 
both Christ and God in his mind in that moment of sur- 
prise and earnest outbursting of emotion? Could he 
not apostrophize the Deity as we ourselves do under ex- 
citement on far lesser occasions ? 

We are reminded that the martyr Stephen, rapt in a 
vision of glory at his death, “ Saw Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God.” (Acts vil. 55.) He saw two 
beings then. But our translators have introduced into a 
subsequent verse the word God, which is not in the origi- 
nal, thus: “ And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, 
and saying, Lord Jesus,” instead of “ calling out and 
saying, Lord Jesus,” &c. (verse 59.) 

We are veninded that Jesus says, “I and my Father 
are one.” (John x. 30.) But does he not twice pray that 
his disciples may be in the same unity which exists be- 
tween him and his Father? “That the *y may be one, 
as we are.” (John xvii. 11.) “That they all may be one: 
as thon, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” (verse 21.) 

We are reminded of Paul’s assertion, that “all things 
are put under Christ.” (1 Cor. xv. 27.) But does not 
the Apostle add, as if to guard against all possibility of 
misconception, — “ It is manife ‘st that He is excepted 
who did put all things under him; and when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all”? 

We are reminded that the same Apostle says of Christ 
(Coloss. i. 16), whom he has just called “the first-born 
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of every creature”: “ For by him were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth,” &c. But when 
the Apostle proceeds to add, “ For it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell,” (verse 19,) 
he leaves us to infer that all things were created and dis- 
posed with reference to Christ: “ All things were created 
by him and for him.” 

We are reminded that the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews quotes a Psalm as addressing the Son, thus: 
“'Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever!” (i, 8.) 
But saying nothing of the sufficient reasons for Bar. 
the passage, “ God is thy throne for ever and ever,’ what 
are we to do with the next verse, which says: “ Thou 
hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore 
God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows ” ? 

But even this hopeless method of attempting to de- 
duce from scattered sentences or half-sentences the proof 
of a doctrine which is positively precluded by contiguous 
sentences of the plainest import, —even this task must 
be pursued under the e pressure of a necessity for proving 
that Christ, himself one in the Trinity of the Godhead, 
united in his own person a divine nature and a human 
nature. If that dogma did not take its start in a com- 
plete renunciation of the natural demand that an intel- 
ligible idea should be connected with every positive as- 
sertion, the dogma would have to yield itself at a ver 
early stage of the process for pursuing it through the 
New Testament. Now an Apostle tells us, that we our- 
selves are “ partakers of the divine nature”; but we in- 
terpret the words as teaching us that this oift of God in 
us distinguishes us from brutes and makes us men, — 
not men “and God; still'less does it make us partakers 
in the underived prerogative of Deity, — divine in our 
own right. We institute no comparison between the 
measurements of the divine gift in us, and that in 
Christ, for we believe there is no room for such a com- 
parison, as Christ had the spirit of God without meas- 
ure. But a gift, however unlimited in its measurement, 
does not change the receiver into the giver, nor transfer 
the original prerogative of self-centring fulness of es- 
sence. ‘The more such a gift imparts, the more does it 
strengthen the difference between its source and its re- 
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ceiver as such, and the closer does it make the depend- 
ence of its object upon its original. This fiction of a 
double nature in Christ does not cover the phenomena 
for the explanation of which theologians have recourse 
to it. Jesus says of his highest gifts and powers, those 
which in him are most exalting and most divine, that he 
received them from the Being who also gave him a body 
for the manifestation of them. We might possibly con- 
ceive of Deity under a form of flesh, and listen to the 
speech of the tongue which should refer its wisdom to 
the indwelling God. But what if the indwelling Spirit 
refers us to the Source of which it is aray? The quali- 
ties in Christ which lift him nearest to the Supreme are 
the very ones to which he most emphatically assigns the 
proof of his dependence upon God. All power in heaven 
and on earth is his; but not self-possessed, — for he says 
it was given to him. He had power to lay down his 
life, and he had power to take it again, and that, too, he 
had “received from the Father.” When a believer in 
the double nature of Christ —that is, as defined by 
the popular theology — undertakes to go through the 
New ‘Testament, and assign his words and deeds re- 
spectively to his Deity or his humanity, he will find that 
he gathers a reserved list of qualities and elements of a 
doubtful reference. As these present themselves, the 
inquirer is forced to ask, Did Christ say this as God or 
as man? Often will such a process make it appear that 
what Christ is mpeeneee as saying or doing in his 
human nature is above the sphere of humanity, and 
that what is affirmed of him in his divine nature is 
below the sphere of Deity. 

And what becomes of the individuality, the personal- 
ity of Christ, the consistency of his character, and the 
identity of his consciousness, when in the sacred drama 
of his Gospel manifestation he is represented as perform- 
ing in two parts, and without change of fleshly garb or 
tone or speech lays aside now his Deity and now his 
humanity in alternate moments and in successive sen- 
tences of his discourse? His prayers must be construed 
as soliloquies: his deeds of power must be referred to 
himself, and his professions of dependence to one element 
of that self, speaking of another element in the same self. 
The incongruity, the incoherence, which the Orthodox 
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doctrine of two natures in Christ either puts into or draws 
from the Scriptures, is not the least of the confounding 
conditions of the theory. When an individual speaks 
of himself to others, they understand him as speaking of 
all that is embraced under his seeming and his real in- 
dividuality. Unless he has announced himself as repre- 
senting two characters, and as free to pass from the one 
impersonation into the other without giving warning of 
the transition, his two characters will be regarded as 
making up one character, and some deeds and utterances 
which would have been intelligible if assigned to either 
of his impersonations, become inexplicable if referred to 
his composite character. Only through the help of an 
illustration — for which, however, we need not apologize, 
as the candid will recognize the simple intent of a paral- 
lelism at only one point — can we express the real embar- 
rassment which we meet in attempting to deal with the 
theory of a double nature in Christ. Let it be allowed 
us, then, to conceive of a man who is concerned in busi- 
ness under two relations,—first as an individual, and 
second as a member of a firm of three partners. Under 
each of these relations he receives and writes letters, 
meets at his two offices those with whom he has deal- 
ings, and speaks and acts under the exigencies of his 
double mercantile connections. As a member of the 
firm he has visited its place of business, consulted its 
books, and read letters which have made known to him 
certain facts of a very serious import and interest to 
others. He goes to his place for transacting the business 
which he does on his private account. While there, a 
friend, who is deeply concerned in the very matters of 
which he has just come to the knowledge, enters and 
asks for information about them, addressing him as an 
individual possessing one mind, one consciousness. He 
replies that he knows nothing about the matter, keeping 
in reserve, however, the explanation which he makes to 
himself, that he means that his private letters are silent 
on the subject. Does he deal fairly with his questioner, 
especially if that questioner has appealed to him on the 
very ground of his well-known extended and various 
relations to the business affairs of the world, and perhaps 
on the day previous has heard him speak in that char- 
acter? Precisely this question would be continually 
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presenting itself to us in embarrassing and painful 
shapes if we accepted the theory of a double nature in 
Christ, under which, when questioned as an individual 
on the ground of all he ever claimed to know and to be, 
he replied according to his choice of characters for the 
moment, by a claim founded on his Deity, or a profes- 
sion of limited knowledge or ignorance justified by his 
humanity. ‘The Jews understood that the same individ- 
uality of being addressed them in the words, “I can of 
mine own self do nothing,” as in the words, “I will raise 
him up at the last day.” Not the least intimation does 
the Saviour appear to have given to his disciples in their 
privacy, that the mystery which invested him was to be 
solved by distributing his words and deeds, his claims of 
unlimited power, and his acknowledgments of depend- 
ence upon one above him, to two natures united in him. 
If he had two natures he must have borne two charac- 
ters, and his discourses and actions must be referred 
respectively to the one or the other, so far as is possible. 
But when ingenuity has exhausted itself in this task, it 
will still have to account for phenomena attendant upon 
the Saviour which are referable neither to a Self-Existent 
and Infinite God, nor to any manifestation ever yet 
made of human nature. We reject this theological fig- 
ment of a double nature, as a pure invention of human 
brains, a Gnostic conceit, unwarranted by the record, and 
unavailable for the solution of the mystery which invests 
the Messiah. The Gospel is not chargeable with it. 

But after Unitarians have formed and avowed a most 
positive and unqualified conviction, as the characteristic 
distinction of their creed, that Jesus Christ is not pre- 
sented to us in the Scriptures as claiming the underived 
prerogatives of Deity, nor as the object of our worship 
or our ultimate trust, Unitarians have to answer to 
themselves and to others the question which the Saviour 
puts to all his disciples, “‘What think ye of Christ?” 
It is indeed a matter for thought, for serious and per- 
plexing thought. ‘The field over which that thought will 
range is so wide, and men will bring to it such various 
capacities, methods, and biases, that they will find them- 
selves led to speculate towards different conclusions. 
Obvious it is to every candid mind, of whatever sect, that 
there is nothing in the fixed fundamental tenet of Uni- 
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tarianism on this point, which prevents our rising to the 
highest possible conception of the nature, the offic ‘es, and 
the agency of Christ. ‘Trinitarians sometimes speak of 
us as if, in denying an underived divinity to Christ, we 
actually deprived ourselves of a God in whom we might 
trust, and left the central throne of heaven empty because 
we do not seat upon it the vicegerent of the Most High. 
We can tell them that our doctrine gives to us the same 
God whom they worship, and another being, — yes, a 
Divine Being besides. We know of nothing ‘that hin- 
ders but that God may impart, may delegate, any meas- 
urement of his own properties, save simply that of self- 
existence. And as the properties of God are infinite, the 
One who partakes of them in the highest measurement 
must be exalted above human powers of conception for 
defining the compass of his nalure, leaving, however, one 
single limiting distinction, —that, as there can be but 
One Infinite, Self-Existent, Supreme, the Son must be 
subordinated to the Father. And this is the truth which 
is in part declared and in part intimated in the Saviour’s 
own affirmation, “ My Father is greater than I.” The 
declaration subordinates Christ to God, the intimation 
exalts Christ all but infinitely above humanity. It would 
be preposterous, for a being standing in human form 
among men, to utter the blank and stolid conceit of 
owning his inferiority to God. A. distinctive exaltation 
above the sphere of humanity is the essence of the 
meaning of that utterance. The pointing upwards to 
the one who is Highest as the only one who is higher, 
distinguishes Christ alike from Deity and from human- 
ity. The universe of being is to us enriched by an ad- 
ditional being, through the view which we entertain of 
Christ. The awful vacuum between the loftiest par- 
takers of angelic natures and the Supreme has now a 
radiant occupant, who fills the whole of it. That Uni- 
tarians are disposed to conceive of Christ under the 
highest exposition which the strongest phrase or sentence 
of Scripture makes of him, is an admission which the 

will not ask of the charity, for they demand it of the 
justice, of their opponents. How absurd it is to charge 
us with derogating from the claims or the honor of 
Jesus! Such censorious words imply a motive which 
we know is not in our hearts. What possible induce- 
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ment could we have to entertain it? Between us and 
other Christians, what different influences in purpose or 
inclination can be traced, which would warrant such an 
impugning of our sincerity as is implied in these odious 
charges? ‘T’o derogate from the just claims or honor of 
another, to reduce his dignity, or to withhold his rightful 
tribute, implies always a mean or a malignant feeling ; 

and if Unitarians deserve such a charge, let it be spoken 

boldly, in manly candor, and not intimated by covert 
insinuations. During the progress of this controversy 
many an Orthodox preacher in city and country pulpits, 
relying upon his own conceit, or trusting to the oracular 
authority which he may have with those who are willing 
to listen to him as a teacher of Christian truth, has ven- 
tured to tell them in unqualifie d terms, ‘“ Unitarians 
degrade and deny the Saviour.” It is difficult to sup- 
pose that any one can so speak of professed Christians, 
without communicating to himself at least a glow of 


unchristian passion, even if the language were not sug- 


ra) 
gested by such a feeling. But imagine these preachers 


to have substituted some such language as this: “ Uni- 


tarians, with all the means of knowing the truth which I 


myself have, and in the exercise of a desire, which I have 
no right to think is not as thoroughly sincere and pure 
as my own desire, to discover what the truth is, believe 
that Christ, however exalted he may be, is not identical 
with God.” We venture to say that this latter style of 
address, if it had prevailed, w ould have given us a better 
opinion of the candor of Orthodox preachers i in seeking 
to instruct large classes of those who are disposed to 
listen to them most confidingly, than we have now. 

Our sole aim and wish are to gather from the New 
Testament as intelligible and adequate a conception as 
is possible of Jesus Christ. We are concerned to do 
this through the force of two equally serious and sincere 
motives,— the one having in view the strength and 
clearness of our own mental and spiritual apprehension 
of him as the Messiah, the other looking to a reverent 
gratitude to Christ himself in assigning him his place in 
our hearts. We wish to think rightly of Christ, in order 
that we may believe in him, may rest our confidence in 
his authority and his sufficiency; and in order that we 
may love him, as he made our affection the highest con- 
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dition for putting us into such a relation to him as will 
constitute him our Saviour. It is simply and wholly 
through force of convictions wrought by a serious study 
of the Scriptures, that Unitarians, who agree in a denial 
of the Deity of Christ, are led to differ in their meta- 
physical views of him. ‘Their differences range over the 
whole field of conception between an idea of Christ as 
a man miraculously endowed, and an idea of him as the 
sharer of God’s throne, his counsellor and companion, 
holding rank above all other orders of being, and touch- 
ing upon the prerogatives of Deity. ‘To some, the Arian 
hypothesis of Christ as pre-existent, ranking above all 
angels, and dwelling before all worlds were made in the 
bosom of God, has been a favorite conviction. To 
others, this hypothesis is barren of all that gives to a 
high theme of faith its glow and grandeur, as it vainly 
attempts to exalt Christ chiefly by extending his exist- 
ence through a longer space of time. Others still insist 
that the very last question suggested by the New Tes- 
tament; as a matter of concern to us, is that of Christ’s 
nature, inasmuch as we are interested only in his office, 
and have to do with him only as a visitor to this earth 
for the especial purposes of revelation which he has now 
fulfilled. And yet again, we have met on Unitarian 
pages an accepted use of the phrase “the eternal gener- 
ation of the Son.” We know that those who use this 
phrase neither intend to utter an absurdity, nor to signify 
that they are saying something while yet they say noth- 
ing. Still we are sure that we do not get their idea, 
for we get no idea at all from their words. The gener- 
ation of a son, or the birth of a son, indicates an event, 
an incident that transpires at some point in time. Now 
if the epithet mysterious, or original, or undated, or a like 
epithet, was connected with the word, we should ac- 
knowledge the presence of an idea; but to connect efer- 
nal with the generation of anything, if it effects any 
purpose, takes back in one of the words what is asserted 
in the other. Happily, however, it is an understood 
canon of language that every idea, if it is an idea which 
requires two words to express it, may be stated in at least 
two ways,— generally in several ways, but always in 
two. Now if those who use the. phrase “the eternal 
generation of the Son,” as expressing a point in their 
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belief, will put their idea into another form of expres- 
sion, we may perhaps be helped to understand their 
meaning. 

Those Unitarians who regard Jesus as presented to us 
under a simply human aspect, hold this opinion not ne- 
cessarily through the force of any prejudice, but as the 
transcript and substance of what they think the plain 
New ‘Testament teaching upon it. ‘They believe that 
miraculous endowments from God on a basis of pure 
humanity — complemented, perfected, and inspired man- 
hood — fill out every representation there made of Christ, 
account for all he was and did, ratify all that he taught 
or promised, adapt him to all our necessities as a 
“high-priest touched with the feelings of our infirmi- 
ties,” as “the faithful and true witness” of God, and as, 
“ able to save unto the uttermost those who come unto 
God by him.” And when those who thus believe are 
taunted or challenged for relying,—as the rebuke is 
worded, — for “ relying for salve ation on a created being,” 
they have but to answer, that they no more rely for their 
salvation than they did for their existence upon a created 
being, as their reliance is simply and ultimately upon 
God, though it may be mediately upon any agency or 
method which God may have chosen. For if God chose 
a created being to be the medium of our salvation, as he 
made created beings to be the mediums of our exist- 
ence, his power and wisdom in the choice of such an 
agency or method are not to be questioned, while “ the 
grace is still the same.” If any one should refuse to ac- 
cept the proffer of salvation through such an agency, as 
too humble or inadequate, he might be reminded of the 
rebuke conveyed to the Syrian leper by his servant, 
when he compared the river of Israel so contemptuously 
with Abana and Pharpar. This taunt of relying for sal- 
vation on a created being is meant, of course, to con- 
vey the idea that the Scriptures teach that not only the 
Source, but the Mediator, of our salvation is an uncre- 
ated being. But this, however, opens again the whole 
question as to what the teaching of Scripture on this 
point is. Let that sole, simple issue stand clear of all 
such taunts upon those who, as sincerely and as intelli- 
gently as others who come to different conclusions, are 
brought to the belief that Christ is presented to us in 
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Scripture as the perfection of humanity, or, in the words 
of Peter, as, “a man approved of God by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs which God did by him.” 

Yet others among the Unitarians have been as strenu- 
ous as have been any of the believers in the Trinity in re- 
jecting this humanitarian view of Christ. Earnest have 
been the protests of many among us against that view. 
Some have firmly believed that the truth lay wholly in 
an opposite direction, and so have embraced the theory 
of the pre-existence, the super-angelic glory of Christ, as 
being the first-born of the creation of God, constituting 
a sacred companionship in the otherwise lonely majesty 
of heaven, the sharer and almost the equal in essence 
with the Supreme, waiting that fulness of time which 
should bring him in human form to this earth. One 
‘may hold this belief as millions have held it, and still be 
in all strictness a Unitarian; for Unitarianism is commit- 
ted simply to a distinction between God and Christ, — 
a distinction which subordinates Christ to God. Cer- 
tainly here is a wide range for faith, — wide enough for 
every phase of mental conception, wide enough to fill 
out every form of language, every shaping of. thought, 
which we find in the Scriptures. We must distinguish 
between God and Christ, and the attempt to confound 
them would to us require a yielding up of the most ex- 
plicit statements of the New Testament, which give 
added distinctness to our conceptions of both those be- 
ings by assigning to each a work that individualizes 
their relation to us. Even though, in the work of re- 
demption, and in the manifestation made to us of the 
Father in the Son, there is a blending of their glory, and 
we find it hard to separate their office and agency, they 
are still seen to part at the very point in which they are 
in closest union; just as when a powerful telescope is 
turned towards one of those sparkling orbs which glitter 
in the midnight sky, it seems to the eye to be single, 
but the keenest gaze resolves it into a double star, one 
of which is of the first magnitude, and the other of which 
is not. Dr. Woods (in his Ninth Letter to Unitarians) 
says that the distinction between the Father and the 
Son “is of such a nature that they are two, and are in 
Scripture represented to be two as really as Moses and 
Aaron, though not in a sense inconsistent with their es- 
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sential unity.” The obvious meaning of the last clause 
of this sentence is, evidently, not the meaning which the 
writer intended to convey ; but conveniently for a 
though disappointingly to us, he stops short of conve 
ing what meaning he must have thought he had in his 
own mind. 

It seems to us that some of the highest and most 
precious uses for which God was manifested in the 
person of Christ, are wholly sacrificed when Christ is 
merged back into Deity. Some of our own writers, in 
the sedate calmness of written discourse, as well as in 
the loftiest strains of their devotional rhetoric, have ex- 
pressed their earnest belief in “ the Incarnation of God,” 
and have spoken of Christ, not simply as the Incarnate 
Word of God, but as the Incarnate God. It is evi- 
dent that the use of this phrase must involve some of 
those indeterminate and undefined significations attach- 
ing to phraseology, the materials of which are meta- 
physical, while its purpose is to convey a most literal 
and direct meaning. ‘The phrase is burdened not only 
with all the wealth and majesty of Christian concep- 
tions, but also with all the poverty and meanness of 
Hindoo doctrines. In fact, it is one of those phrases 
which indicates either a doubtful fancy, or an adequate 
and intelligible and satisfactory interpretation of one of 
the highest conceptions of the spirit, — according to the 
companionship which it may find in the other religious 
ideas of each human mind. But our point is this: that 
Jesus Christ is presented to us as a real and distinct be- 
ing,— as areal individuality, not merely as the medium of 
a manifestation. ‘To resolve him back into Deity, while 
it makes no addition to the Godhead, deprives us of a 
being nearer to our conceptions, and more available to 
some of our highest needs of guidance, knowledge, and 
confidence. The moon we know receives all its light 
from the sun, imparting only to us the brightness and 
blessing which it has received. But having received 
those rays from its source, it has a power of concen- 
trating and reflecting them, and that power in the moon 
of concentrating and reflecting the rays of the sun is the 
subsidiary condition which makes the moon a helpful 
orb to us. The sun would have no perceptible i increase 
of light if it called in the beams which it lends to our 
oz * 
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beautiful satellite, but then we should lose one of heay- 
en’s fairest objects. If it were to be proved that there 
really is no organized body answering to what we call 
the moon, but that the sun’s rays not only gild, but also 
by some wondrous process create, the appearance of such 
an orb, by casting a blazing focus like a spectrum into 
one spot amid the mists of heaven, the realms of space 
would be deprived of a solid body, and in place of it we 
should have a phantasm. Similar would be the loss 
among the objects of our religious faith and devotional 
eliance, if Christ, as a distinct reality, is resolved into a 
radiation of God. We believe, indeed, that his light is 
not his own, yet we also believe that that light does not 
create a phantom form, but is concentrated and reflected 
by the Son, who “has life” and being “in himself.” 
Nor is it only in the earthly offices and ministry of 
Christ that we find reason to distinguish him from God. 
The straits of devotion, trust, aspiration, and religious 
experience are relieved by a firm belief in him who is 
seated at the right hand of the Supreme, still intrusted 
with the mission which thirty years of an earthly minis- 
try did not complete. We believe in the present exist- 
ence of Christ, not as God, but as Christ. We believe 
in his present agency for his Church. The Scriptures 
positively affirm that he is now watching over his own 
work, advancing his own cause. He is called our Advo- 
cate and Intercessor with the Father. Christian trust 
and love, and the conscious want and dependence of the 
heart, can fill out the meaning of those terms if — and 
only if— Christ is still existing, not as God, but as 
Christ. It is utterly impossible to give any natural or 
intelligible meaning to those terms, if we call Christ 
God; for then we have God interceding with God, 
and we lose our Mediator. ‘Trinitarianism teaches that 
Christ parted with all that in him and about him was 
not God when he left the earth, and in dropping the 
flesh, which alone brought him into sympathy of nature 
with us, returned to the sky in the simple exaltation of 
Deity. If so, his separate ministry for us has ceased. 
But we need it still, and never more than since he has 
passed into the heavens. We need him still, as a being 
distinguishable by our thought and faith from God, that 
he may lead us up to God, and reconcile us to God. 
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The Trinitarian view of him now is but a barren theory 
of metaphysics to us. Reliance upon his written teach- 
ings is but a cold, didactic exercise, unless quickened by 
faith in an ever-living Christ. 

The candor with which we have aimed to pursue this 
discussion requires of us one frank confession at its close. 
We are concerned to state with emphasis the fact that, 
as one result of the controversy on this point, there has 
been a marked and most edifying change in the prevail- 
ing tone of Unitarian discourse upon the offices and the 
agency of Christ. We are willing, too, to admit our in- 
debtedness to some cautions and remonstrances from 
our doctrinal opponents, while we also affirm that our 
experiences within our own fold and within our own 
breasts have ratified these remonstrances as not wholly 
uncalled for and as highly salutary to us. Not forget- 
ting the many tracts and essays and sermons by early 
Unitarians, whose fervor of faith and exalted trust in the 
mediatorial and superhuman offices of Christ fed the 
piety of multitudes of our cherished and sainted dead, 
we admit that some of high repute among us have fa- 
vored what are called low, and chilling, and inadequate 
views of the Author and Finisher of our faith. One of 
the least available uses which Christ serves to us is that 
of an “ Example,” simply because the availableness of an 
example consists in exciting and aiding us to imitate it, 
and our imitation of Christ must necessarily be at so 
fearfully long and hopeless a distance, that even to la 
much stress on his being an example to us would be 
more apt to mislead us into an over-confidence in our- 
selves as imitators, than to an adequate conception of 
that perfect being. We may imitate some actions of 
the Saviour, — but to imitate him is a task which means 
more than the words convey. If we were to spend 
a lifetime on the study of Newton’s Principia, and 
were to undertake to verify every process in his deduc- 
tions, we should be disposed to take the name of a dis- 
ciple, rather than that of an imitator of Newton. Have 
not Unitarians overlooked some of the proportions of 
truth in speaking of Christ as anexample? There ma 
have been no speculative error in this, seeing that Christ 
set before us God himself as our example. But if that 
has been to any a paramount view of Christ, it may 
have practically obscured some of his other offices. 
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Nor does the epithet “ Teacher” suit any high devo- 
tional conception of Christ. When curious dividers of 
the word of truth have proclaimed that every didactic 
lesson, every precept, every moral truth, taught by Christ, 
may be paralleled by a quotation from Hebrew or clas- 
sic pages, what is there left to signalize him as a teach- 
er? '‘I'rue, we may sublimate the word Teacher, and 
make it embrace the authority, the evidences, and the at- 
tractions of the lessons conveyed by the only perfect and 
heaven-attested Teacher; but that is ¢ onnecting the epi- 
thet with Christ rather for the sake of exalting ‘the word 
than for the purpose of giving him his highest title. The 
distinction of a teacher is his doctrine, and when that 
doctrine so far transcends any other teaching as to em- 
brace not only the loftiest lessons, but also the influences, 
the appeals, and the aid which give them their power 
over the soul, the functions of a Teacher are absorbed in 
the offices of a Saviour. A didactic view of the Gospel 
has found perhaps an excess and disproportion of favor 
among Unitarians. 

“You do not make enough of Christ,” has been the 
remonstrance addressed to us. We have listened to it. 
If it ever offended us, it shall henceforward be of service 
to us. We believe that it has been of service to us, for 
the reason that some in our own communion have made 
it a self-reproaching accusation, which has warmed their 
hearts and deepened their Christian love. We have not 
made enough of Christ. No denomination of Christians 
makes enough of Christ. Unitarians, having been com- 
pelled to treat of Christ by methods which metaphysi- 
cally subordinate him, have been in danger of losing sight 
of the best influence from him and of the conditions for 
securing it. We should be glad to feel that we have 
done with the metaphysical discussion, and may hence- 
forward forego it, that we may give all our thought to 
the devotional, the spiritual apprehension of Christ. This 
is to us the great, the best result of the controversy. 

Henceforth it shall be with less and less of reason fur- 
nished by us, that our opponents shall say, “ You do not 
make enough of Christ.” Having distinguished him 
from God, we feel all the more our need of him to guide 
us to God, to manifest God to us. We recognize in our 
own deepest wants the craving to which he ministers. 
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We know and own that, in a Gospel which comes by 
Christ, Christ must be the foremost object, and that every 
sentiment engaged by that Gospel must yield some trib- 
ute of heart and soul to him. If in the ardor of contro- 
versy we have seemed to depreciate any office of Christ, 
or, in our jealousy for the prerogative of the Supreme, to 
forget any of our obligations of love and reverence to his 
Messiah, we can say that it has been so only in the 
seeming, and not in reality. If in the spirit of charity 
our opponents have charged us with our seeming error 
on this point, we thank them for it. We would, how- 
ever, remind them, that we are not driven to such a mis- 
take by any exigencies of our doctrinal position, as de- 

nying the ‘Trinity and the underived Deity of Christ. 
“'To us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him.” (1 Cor. viii. 6.) 
Our negations may be the most striking characteristic 
of our creed to its opponents; but our positive e faith is 
the condition of its power and truth and value to our- 
selves. 


G. E. E. 





Art. IV.—MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir is just seven years since the first two volumes of 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England were given to the 
public. The second volume closed with an account of 
the debates in the Convention Parliament of 1688, and 
of the different theories by which the statesmen of that 
age endeavored to meet the constitutional problem pre- 
sented by the transfer of their allegiance to a new sover- 
eign during the life of the exiled monarch. We have 
now two additional volumes, carrying forward the nar- 
rative from the proclamation of William and Mary, in 
February, 1689, to the public thanksgiving, in December, 
1697, upon the conclusion of the treaty of wc deh 


* The History of England from the Accession of James the Sissel By 
Tuomas Bapincton Macavtay. Vols. III. and 1V. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1855, 8vo. pp. xi. and 764, xii. and 
836. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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This delay in the publication of the successive volumes 
is to be ascribed to various causes, —to the uncertain 
state of the author’s health, the pressure of his Parlia- 
mentary duties, and the unrivalled extent and thorough- 
ness of his researches among the forgotten literature of 
this important period. ‘These considerations must re- 
lieve him from any reproach of negligence in the prose- 
cution of his work. But when we take into view the 
brevity of human life and the fatality which has attended 
the labors of so many of the English historians, every 
one must feel a deep regret that so long an interval 
should have elapsed since we had occasion to speak of 
Mr. Macaulay’s earlier volumes. It is not without 
satisfaction, therefore, that we have noticed his recent 
retirement from public life, though we sincerely regret 
its immediate cause. His political services in the great 
struggle for the Reform Bill, in India, and as a cabinet 
minister, were various and important. ‘They constitute 
no small part of his claim to the regard of future genera- 
tions. But it is certain that a far greater service can be 
rendered by him as the historian of England, than any 
that can just now be performed in Parliament. No man 
was ever more thoroughly furnished for such a work ; 
and it is much to be hoped that in the retirement of pri- 
vate life he may possess the leisure and the strength to 
complete his History according to the original plan. 

The style of these two volumes is less animated and 
picturesque than that of their predecessors. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, it must be admitted that it is somewhat 
prolix and heavy. But the new volumes have the same 
copiousness of illustration, are enriched by the same 
breadth and depth of historical knowledge, and are per- 
vaded by the same wise and liberal philosophy, that were 
apparent in the earlier portions of this History. No man 
has ever more clearly understood the true manner in 
which history should be written than Mr. Macaulay, or 
more successfully reduced his theories of historical com- 
position to practice. So far as it has proceeded, his 
History, notwithstanding some minor defects, must be 
regarded as the most perfect work of its kind in our lan- 
guage.. Henceforth whoever would rise to the first rank 
among historians must, to a very great extent, follow 


the method which he has adopted in the preparation of 
this work. 
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In considering the elements of Mr. Macaulay’s just 
fame as an historian, we are inclined to regard his pro- 
found political philosophy as even more deserving of 
praise than the breadth of his information upon all his- 
torical questions, his luminous narrative, or his careful 
discrimination of individual character. In treating of 
the events of that memorable period over which his nar- 
rative passes, and in his references to questions of a more 
recent date, he exhibits the large views of an enlightened 
statesman. ‘The years he has spent in the public service 
have borne rich fruit in these volumes; and no one can 
doubt that this History is the better for that training 
which has made its author both a statesman and an his- 
torian. Yet it is certain that his work will be attacked 
with great virulence by those writers who have always 
opposed the political opinions which Mr. Macaulay has 
so often defended in the House of Commons, and which 
underlie his History and give character to it, and doubt- 
less some unimportant mistakes may be discovered. It 
may, however, be safely asserted, that in no important 
particular can the accuracy of his narrative, or the fidelity 
of his portraits of the men of the age of William and 
Mary, or the soundness of the judgments pronounced 
upon their measures, be successfully assailed. 

The reign of William and Mary witnessed the inau- 
guration of a newera. ‘The change in the succession 
had involved other and even more important changes 
affecting the social and political condition of the people. 
Ever since the introduction of the Reformed religion, a 
century and a half before, an animated and often doubtful 
struggle had been waged between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism. But by the passage of the Bill of Rights, 
Protestantism had gained a signal victory in the exclu- 
sion from the line of succession of all who should hold 
communion with the Romish Church, or who should 
marry a member of that Church. The long struggle 
was now at an end, and Protestantism was henceforth 
to be the dominant religion in the state. Parallel with 
this great conflict between the antagonistic religions, an 
equally embittered strife had been carried on between 
the friends of prerogative and the friends of privilege, — 
between those who upheld the doctrines of passive obe- 
dience and the indefeasible right of kings on the one 
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side, and those who sought to enlarge the powers of 
Parliament and win new rights for the people on the 
other. This struggle was ¢ also terminated by the Bill of 
Rights, which virtually established the doctrine that the 
people are the real and ultimate source of all authority, 
and introduced a new precedent in constitutional law. 
Thus this reign began with the triumph of liberal opin- 
ions both in politics and religion. 

It was chiefly through the force of William’s personal 
character that the fruits of these great victories were 
secured to posterity. He was a descendant of that re- 
markable man, William the Silent, whose life forms one 
of the principal points of interest in the history of the 
sixteenth century, and whose character has been so well 
delineated in Mr. Prescott’s recent volumes. From his 
great-grandfather he had inherited some of the most 
striking traits in his intellectual character, and especially 
the cautious and reserved habits which were so remark- 
able in both. His manners were cold and austere, and 
his temper was irritable; but he was candid in the judg- 
ment which he formed of others, and magnanimous in 
his treatment of his enernies. His intellect was clear and 
penetrating; but his nature was not sympathetic, and he 
formed few friendships. When his affections, however, 
were aroused, they were strong and deep; and for those 
who could penetrate the reserve in which he wrapped 
himself, his friendship was warm and enduring. As a 
soldier he was brave, fearless, and energetic. As a ne- 
gotiator he was unsurpassed by any of his contempora- 
ries. As a sovereign he constantly labored to restore 
England to her true rank among nations. Yet he was 
not popular; and during his reign public morality in 
England touched its lowest point, and the nation well- 
nigh became bankrupt. Nor has he yet risen to that 
place in the regards of Englishmen which is due to him 
in virtue of his own greatness and the important services 
which he rendered to his adopted country. It is true 
that his fame has been steadily growing, as men have 
become farther and farther removed from the intrigues 
of that degenerate age. Mr. Hallam, who has traced a 
masterly survey of this period, and who pronounces Wil- 
liam the greatest man of his age, has done much to vin- 
dicate his just fame; and the views of this grave and 
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impartial historian have been followed by some more re- 
cent writers. On the other hand, Miss Strickland neg- 
lects no opportunity to blacken his character and depre- 
ciate his services. Her Life of Mary the Second only 
affords a specimen of the ingratitude with which the 
mcg A of this great and wise prince is treated by a 
large class of English writers. It was reserved for Mr. 
Macaulay to render full justice to his noble qualities and 
his pre-eminent services to the cause of civil and relig- 
ious freedom ; and in these volumes we have such an 
account of the first part of his reign as must for ever es- 
tablish his true position in English history. 

The Revolution of 1688 was effected by a union of 
parties who had few bonds of sympathy except a common 
opposition to the tyranny of James. Under the pressure 
of his arbitrary measures, they had for a time dropped 
their differences. Whigs and Tories, High-Churchmen 
and Dissenters, had joined in the support of a common 
cause. But no sooner had the outward pressure been 
withdrawn than their old differences revived. ‘These dif- 
ferences became fully apparent within a very few weeks 
after the accession of William, and greatly aggravated the 
numerous difficulties against which he had to contend. 
The enthusiasm with which he had been received upon 
his arrival in England rapidly cooled when the danger 
was over. A reaction took place; and many persons 
would have welcomed the return of James with more or 
less of cordiality. “If King James were a Protestant,” 
said Halifax to Sir John Reresby soon after the Revolu- 
tion had been accomplished, “we could not keep him 
out four months.” And about the same time the Earl 
of Danby told the same person, that, “if King James 
would but give the country some satisfaction about relig- 
ion, which he might easily do, it would be very hard to 
make head against him.” With a public sentiment so ill 
regulated as this, William was not likely to find his path 
particularly smooth. Yet his early measures were adopt- 
ed with consummate skill. He did not forget that the 
invitation sent to him in the preceding June had been 
signed by both Whigs and Tories. Upon coming to the 
throne, he divided the principal offices among the ‘Jeaders 
of both parties. The management of the foreign affairs 
he wisely reserved for himself; for, as Mr. Macaulay 
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well remarks, “ with the single exception of Sir William 
Temple, whom nothing would induce to quit his retreat 
for public life, there was no Englishman who had proved 
himself capable of conducting an important negotiation 
with foreign powers to a successful and honorable is- 
sue.” * Danby, one of the most eminent leaders of the 
‘Tory party and a man of experience and ability, was 
made President of the Council. Halifax, the most dis- 
tinguished man in that small party who have been des- 
ignated as the ‘Trimmers, and who aimed to preserve a 
middle course between the two great parties, was in- 
trusted with the Privy Seal. Nottingham, another dis- 
tinguished leader of the ‘Tories, a man of upright char- 
acter but irresolute and vacillating in his conduct, was 
one of the Secretaries of State. With him was asso- 
ciated the Karl of Shrewsbury, a young man of brilliant 
parts and rich promise, whose appointment was calcu- 
lated in some degree to reconcile the Whigs to the favor 
shown to the ‘Tories in the selection of Danby and Not- 
tingham. Such were the men to whom William first 
intrusted the great offices in the government. They had 
all taken part in the Revolution, and by their services to 
his cause they had secured a claim to his gratitude. But 
their principles were antagonistic, and though it was not 
incompatible with the theory of the constitution as then 
understood, nor with the practice of previous monarchs, 
to associate in the management of affairs persons of dis- 
cordant views and even of hostile feelings towards each 
other, it was scarcely possible that matters could now 
go on harmoniously between statesmen entertaining such 
widely different opinions. Dissensions were inevitable ; 
and dissensions speedily arose. 

In the mean time, however, the fickle multitude were 
fast forgetting that William had been the deliverer of 
their country. ‘They remembered the courteous manners 
of Charles the Second, his lively conversation, his fond- 
ness for amusements, and his familiarity with his friends ; 
and their recollections helped them to draw many com- 
parisons to the disadvantage of the great soldier and 
statesman, who never showed himself at the theatre, 
stood absorbed in thought even in the midst of his 
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court, spoke harshly to the wife whom he loved, and 
pronounced their language with a foreign accent. It 
was fortunate, there fore, that Mary was personally pop- 
ular, and that. almost everything that was known of her 
was to her advantage. Her private life was free from 
reproach. Her devotion to the Church was open and 
avowed, and was allowed in some degree to balance the 
Calvinistic opinions of her husband. Unlike him, she 
was fond of books. Her manners were pleasing and 
graceful. “ Her charities,’ says Mr. Macaulay, “were 
munificent and judicious; and, though she made no os- 
tentatious display of them, it was known that she re- 
trenched from her own state in order to relieve Protes- 
tants whom persecution had driven from France and 
Treland, and who were starving in the garrets of Lon- 
don. So amiable was her conduct that she was gener- 
ally spoken of with esteem and tenderness by the most 
respectable of those who disappoved of the manner in 
which she had been raised to the throne, and even of 
those who refused to acknowledge her as Queen. In 
the Jacobite lampoons of that time, lampoons which, in 
virulence and malignity, far excee va anything that our 
age has produced, she was not often mentioned with se- 
verity.”* Yet it must be admitted that William’s pow- 
er was far more firmly established after her death than 
it was during her life. And however much the security 
of his throne in the early: part of his reign may have 
been due to her noble and popular qui alities, its princi- 
pal support was undoubtedly in his own strong will and 
large capacity for gover nment. 

Three months elapsed between the proclamation of 
William and Mary and their coronation. ‘This period 
was chiefly occupied in filling up the different offices in 
the state, and in the discussion of questions relating to 
the Church. In the first, much difficulty was experi- 
enced; for the harvest of iniquity which had been so 
plentifully sown.in the reign of Charles the Second had 
now fully ripened. “ From the time of the Restoration 
to the time of the Revolution,’ as Mr. Macaulay re- 
marks, “neglect and fraud had been almost constant- 
ly impairing the ee: of every department of the 
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government. Honors and public trusts, peerages, bar- 
onetcies, regiments, frigates, embassies, governments, 
commissione rships, leases of crown lands, contracts for 
clothing, for provisions, for ammunition, pardons for 
murder, for robbery, for arson, were sold at Whitehall 
scarcely less openly than asparagus at Covent Garden, 
or herrings at Billingsgate.”* Statesmen who had been 
trained in such a school were not likely to become sud- 
denly honest; yet it was necessary to adopt such men, 
or else to take up men who had had no official experi- 
ence, and who were entirely unaccustomed to the trans- 
action of public business. It was the peculiar misfor- 
tune of William, in this state of affairs, to be surrounded 
by statesmen w ho were lamentably dev oid of good faith, 
and who were constantly intriguing with the exiled king. 
If he had not been the ablest monarch who has ever r sat 
upon the English throne, the Revolution Settlement 
could never have been maintained through the manifold 
perils which environed his path, — “ against the mighty 
monarchy of France, against the aboriginal population 
of Ireland, against the avowed hostility ‘of the nonjurors, 
against the more dangerous hostility of traitors who 
were ready to take any oath, and whom no oath could 
bind.” + We have already spoken of the manner in 
which the principal offices were filled. Among the minor 
appointments we may mention that of Arthur Herbert, 
who had been the bearer of the memorable invitation 
to William, and who was now made First Commis- 
sioner of the Admiralty; of Charles Mordaunt, after- 
wards so widely famous as the Earl of Peterborough, 
and Sidney Godolphin, admirably described by Mr. Ma- 
caulay, as “ taciturn, clear-minded, laborious, inoffensive, 
zealous for no government, and useful to every govern- 
ment,” ¢ who sat together at the Treasury Board; and 
of Devonshire as Lord Steward, and Dorset as Lord 
Chamberlain, both judicious appointments. Sir John 
Holt was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench; and 
Somers was appointed Solicitor-General. From this 
position he soon rose to be Keeper of the Great Seal. 
Nottingham had brought into the Lords, very soon 
after npney was sainthent two bills designed to settle 
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the religious troubles of the nation. One of these, the 
Toleration Act, passed with little opposition, and has 
proved one of the chief supports of religious liberty in 
England. Mr. Macaulay has devoted several important 
and weighty paragraphs to a discussion of the character 
of this celebrated act, and of the principles embodied in 
it. But we need not follow him farther than to say that 
the act is in many respects open to grave criticism, 
though its effects have been in the highest degree benefi- 
cial. Many of its provisions are indefensible, and tolera- 
tion is the exception rather than the rule in its whole con- 
struction. “ Of all the acts that have ever been passed 
by Parliament,” says Mr. Macaulay, after enumerating 
its provisions, “the Toleration Act is perhaps that which 
most strikingly illustrates the peculiar vices and the pe- 
culiar excellences of English legislation.”* The other 
bill, known as the Comprehension Bill, was designed to 
prepare the way for such alterations in the liturgy and 
canons of the Established Church as would induce a 
considerable number of the Dissenters to reunite them- 
selves with it. But the time for such a reunion had 
long since passed. ‘The bill met with so much opposi- 
tion from both Churchmen and non-conformists that it 
was allowed to drop. And though the Convocation 
was subsequently summoned for the further considera- 
tion of the subject, nothing was accomplished. 

Whilst these events were transpiring in England, Ire- 
land was the theatre of a fierce warfare between the 
Trishry and the English of the pale. The aboriginal 
Trish were then, as they have ever since continued to be, 
an ignorant and degraded people. Like every ignorant 
and degraded people when oppressed by unjust and ty- 
rannical laws, and made to feel their own degradation, 
they hated their English masters with a blind and incon- 
siderate malice, which confounded all moral distinctions 
and largely contributed to bring ruin upon their country. 
This hatred showed itself under various forms, and need- 
ed only the excitement of the Revolution to burst forth 
in renewed violence. ‘The evils, however, under which 
Ireland then groaned, and still groans, — the insecurity 
of life and property, and the general degradation of the 
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people produced by superstition and misgovernment, — 
dated from a period long anterior to the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary. But at this time these evi Us: assumed a 
new and more fearful importance; and it is in this pe- 
riod that we may trace the most rapid growth of many 
of those fierce animosities which have ever since made 
the government of that beautiful but wretched island the 
chief perplexity of every ministry in England. In his 
treatment of Irish affairs Mr. Macaulay has shown even 
more than his accustomed ability. The minuteness of 
his researches, the clearness of his narrative, and the pic- 
turesqueness of his descriptions, leave no point of interest 
untouched. 

The most important event in the early history of the 
war in Ireland was the siege of Londonderry ; and upon 
this memorable story he has lavished the whole strength 
of his narrative and descriptive powers. Of the place 
itself he has given us an interesting description, though 
it is less carefully elaborated than some of his other 
sketches. But in his description of that remarkable 

spirit and unwearied energy by which the town was suc- 
cessfully defended against a large and rapacious host for 
a hundred and five days, we have one of the most stir- 
ring passages in his History. During the siege, the dan- 
gers springing from famine and treachery were sur- 
mounted by the zeal, the patience, and the firmness of 
the besieged; and when after much delay the needed 
help was conveyed to them through many obstacles, the 
Irish army hastily retreated without accomplishing one 
of their objects. The citizens had suffered much in the 
defence of their homes and their religion. But the vic- 
tory which they gained in the end fully compensated 
them for the suiferings they had endured, and contribut- 
ed not a little to the final triumph of William in Ireland. 
“Five generations,’ says Mr. Macaulay, “have since 
passed away; and still the wall of Londonderry is to the 
Protestants of Ulster what the trophy of Marathon was 
to the Athenians.” <A lofty column surmounted by a 
statue of Walker, its most energetic and trusty defender, 
was erected upon one of the principal bastions, and may 
still be seen by the traveller for a considerable distance 
along the river. “ The wall,” Mr. Macaulay adds, “is 
carefully preserved; nor would any plea of health or 
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convenience be held by the inhabitants sufficient to jus- 
tify the demolition of that sacred enclosure which, in the 
evil time, gave shelter to their race and their religion.” * 
On the same afternoon that succor finally reac hod the 
almost disheartened people of Londonderry, another 
body of James’s Irish adherents was totally defeated at 
Newton Butler. While these victories greatly raised the 
hopes of the supporters of William, they equally de- 
pressed the hopes of James, who had landed in Ireland 
some months before, and who, it is said, now thought 
of retiring to France a second time, in consequence of 
these reverses. 

He had been present with the army before London- 
derry during the early part of the siege; but finding that 
the attack was not likely to be attended with immediate 
success, he had withdrawn to Dublin and summoned a 
Parliament. When this body met, it was found that, 
although there were about a hundred temporal peers in 
Treland, only fourteen had obeyed his summons, and of 
these, ten were Catholics. The House of Commons 
consisted of two hundred and fifty members, and of 
these only six were Protestants. “The list of the 
names,” says Mr. Macaulay, “sufliciently indicates the 
religious and political temper of the assembly. Alone 
among the Irish Parliaments of that age, this Parliament 
was filled with Dermots and Geohagans, O’Neils and 
O’Donovans, Macmahons, Macnamaras, and Macgilli- 
cuddies.”+ ‘Their measures were bold, violent, and 
sweeping. Among the various acts of cruelty and in- 
justice which were passed during their short session, the 
pre-eminence belongs to the great Act of Attainder, the 
most sweeping and malignant statute ever passed in 
any Christian land by any legislative body. In this act 
were included the names of more than two thousand 
persons, who were subjected to its fierce penalties 
without trial or examination. At the head of the list 
“was half the peerage of Ireland. ‘Then came baronets, 
knights, clergymen, squires, merchants, yeomen, arti- 
sans, women, children. No investigation was made, 
Any member who wished to rid himself of a creditor, a 
rival, a private enemy, gave in the name to the clerk. at 
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the table, and it was generally inserted without discus- 
sion.”* Such was the temper of James’s Irish support- 
ers. Such was one of the measures to which he gave 
his consent. And such was the tyranny from which 
William delivered England. 

It was not only in Ireland, however, that scenes of 
cruelty and bloodshed were destined to mark the inau- 
guration of the newera. Scotland was also the scene of 
war. The first of the chapters which Mr. Macaulay de- 
votes to Scottish affairs, is perhaps the ablest and most 
attractive in these volumes, though all his chapters upon 
this subject are thorough and masterly in their treat- 
ment. His account of the intrigues and discussions in 
the Convention at Edinburgh is lucid and minute; but 
Wwe cannot attempt to follow him through these details. 
The account of the rivalries among the ‘Highland chief- 
tains, and of the characteristics of that people around 
whom poetry and romance have thrown so false a light, 
cannot, however, be passed unnoticed. It is upon the 
whole one of the most striking parts of his work, and is 
undoubtedly one of those parts which will be most se- 
verely attacked. The picture which Mr. Macaul: ay gives 
of the Highlanders is, indeed, sharply drawn and darkly 
colored; but there is no sufficient reason for questioning 
its entire accuracy. The genius of Walter Scott found, 
and the partisanship of many other writers who resemble 
him only in their prejudices still finds, congenial employ- 
ment in drawing fanciful sketches of the loyalty and the 
high sense of honor among the Highland chiefs and their 
clans. But the unwear ied researches of Mr. Macaulay 
have overturned many fine theories, and set many facts in 
anew light. Even the devotion of the Highlanders to the 
exiled family is traced to interested motives, and much 
of it is shown to have sprung from hatred to the great 
house of Argyle. “Of all the Highland princes,” says 
Mr. Macaulay, “whose history is well known to us, he 
was the greatest and most dreaded. It was while his 
neighbors were watching the increase of his power with 
hatred which fear could “searcely keep down, that Mon- 
trose called them to arms. ‘The call was promptly 
obeyed. <A powerful coalition of clans waged war, nom- 
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inally for King Charles, but really against MacCallum 
More. It is not easy for any person who has studied the 
history of that contest to doubt that, if Argyle had sup- 
ported the cause of monarchy, his neighbors would have 
declared against it. Grave writers tell of the vic tory 
gained at ‘Tnverloc thy by the royalists over the rebels. 
But the peasants who dwell near the spot speak more 
accurately. ‘I'hey talk of the great battle won there by 
the Macdonalds over the Campbells.”* This view is 
the key which unlocks Mr. Macaulay’s whole treatment 
of this subject, and is unfolded and enforced with con- 
summate ability. 

His sketch of the social condition of the Highlands at 
this time, as we have already intimated, is singularly fe- 
licitous, and strongly tends to confirm ‘this view of the 
secret of the support so often given by the Highlanders 
to the cause of the Stuarts. In an animated description 
of what would have been noticed by any sagacious and 
candid observer who should then have studied the High- 
land character, he remarks that such an observer “w ould 
have found that the people had no love for their country 
or for their king; that they had no attachment to any 
commonwealth large r than the clan, or to any magistrate 
superior to the chief. ’+ ‘Their code of morals and honor 
was such as is usually found among barbarous tribes. 
They did not consider it disgraceful to stab a man in 
the back, or to shoot him from behind a rock. ‘The wo- 
men gathered the harvest, whilst the men fished, hunted, 
or plundered some neighboring clan. Their religion was 
a corrupt form of Romaniem, and they believed in the 
grossest superstitions. or literature they cared noth- 
ing; and books were extremely scarce, but not equally 
valuable. Their lodgings were mean and miserable; 
and their food was of the most wretched kind. ‘They 
had some good qualities, however; and not the least of 
these was their devotion to the head of their clan, though 
it was a devotion which often entailed misery upon their 
country. Under the inspiration of this sentiment they 
now rushed into a new war, to which circumstances mi- 
nutely detailed by Mr. Macaulay gave a character affect- 
ing the stability of William’s power. 
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With the triumph of the Revolution the Campbells had 
recovered their former importance and their influence 
with the government. The son of that Marquis of Ar- 
gyle whose head had been fixed on the Tolbooth of Ed- 
inburgh, was now in a position to claim satisfaction for 
the injuries inflicted upon his clan. When the news of 
his return from exile reached the Highlands, it naturally 
created much uneasiness among his enemies. A gath- 
ering of the hostile clans was the immediate conse- 
quence; and a messenger was at once despatched to 
James, who was then in Dublin, to secure his co-opera- 
tion by fair promises of exertions in his cause. After 
some delay the command of this irregular and undisci- 
plined force was assumed by John Graham, Viscount 
Dundee, a brave, skilful, and merciless soldier, whose 
name is familiar to every student of Scotch history. By 
his exertions something like order and harmony was in- 
fused into the Highland army; and under his command 
a signal victory was gained by them over the govern- 
ment troops commanded by General Mackay, i in the pass 
of Killiecrankie. Dundee was shot in the commence- 
ment of the battle; but his death did not damp the ar- 
dor of the Highlanders. The rout was thorough and 
entire, and only a remnant of the defeated army remained 
undispersed ; buat victory in those days was scarcely less 
fatal to a Highland army than defeat, and soon the vic- 
torious clans sever ally withdrew to their mountain fast- 
nesses. The battle of Killiecrankie was fought in the 
same week as the battle of Newton Butler, and served 
in some degree to revive the hopes of the Jacobites, so 
seriously affected by the unfavorable turn of affairs in 
Ireland. But, as Mr. Macaulay well observes, its impor- 
tance was greatly over-estimated by both parties; and 
after a few unimportant skirmishes the pacification of 
Scotland was easily effected. 

Just before the war in Scotland was terminated by the 
total defeat of the Highlanders at Dunkeld four weeks 
after the battle of Killiecrankie, the Convention Parlia- 
ment adjourned. ‘Their session had been long and ex- 
citing; but the amount of business transacted had not 
been. proportionally great. “The last three months of 
the session,” says Mr. Macaulay, “had been almost en- 
tirely wasted in disputes, which have left no trace in the 
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statute-book.”* Among the most noticeable of their 
acts which did not directly affect the future policy of 
the government were the reversal of the attainder of 
Lord Russell, one of the most unjust of the many unjust 
acts of James’s government; the passage of three bills 
annulling the judgments against Algernon Sidney, Henry 
Cornish, “and Alice Lisle; an animated dispute about the 
case of the infamous Titus Oates; disputes about the 
succession to the crown and the Bill of Indemnity; and 
attacks upon Danby, now become Marquis of Caermar- 
then, and upon Halifax, whose moderate views made 
him obnoxious to both parties. Preparations were also 
made for a vigorous campaign in Ireland; and the com- 
mand of the army was intrusted to the Duke of Schom- 
berg, one of the greatest soldiers of his age and a well- 
tried friend of William. He had landed with the Deliv- 
erer at 'l'orbay, and the House of Commons had voted 
him a munificent present to compensate him for his ser- 
vices and for the losses which he had sustained. Before 
leaving for Ireland he visited the House of Commons, in 
July, 1689, for the purpose of expressing his gratitude 
for this gift. Exactly a hundred and twenty-five years 
later, in July, 1814, the Duke of Wellington appeared in 
the same place to acknowledge a similar gift; and it is 
a noticeable fact, that in both cases the ceremonies were 
precisely the same. “ Few things,” as Mr. Macaulay hap- 
pily remarks, “ illustrate more strikingly the peculiar char- 
acter of the E nglish government and people than the cir- 
cumstance that the House of Commons, a popular assem- 
bly, should, even in a moment of joyous enthusiasm, have 

adhered to ancient forms with the punctilious accuracy 
of a college of heralds; that the sitting and rising, the 
covering and the uncovering, should have been regulated 
by exactly the same etiquette in the nineteenth century 
as in the seventeenth; and that the same mace which 
had been held at the right hand of Schomberg should 
have been held in the same position at the right hand of 
Wellington.”+ The difficulties against which he had to 
contend i in Ireland, however, owing to the wretched con- 
stitution of his army, its want of discipline, and its poor 
saci proved far greater than had been anticipated. 
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Comparatively little had been gained for the cause of 
William when winter set in after the army had been 
miserably shattered by pestilence; and the year closed 
with the Jacobites still triumphant. It was reserved for 
William himself to extinguish the hopes of his enemies 
by the battle of the Boyne in the following year. 
Parliament met again on the 19th of Oc tober, and with 
a much stronger feeling of animosity against the ‘Tories, 
who were now ina decided minority, than had been ex- 
hibited in the previous session. Many of the measures 
adopted, however, were wise and patriotic. The Com- 
mons resolved unanimously to support the king in the 
attempt to reconquer Ireland and to wage a vigorous war 
against France. ‘They also speedily passed the Bill of 
Rights, which was little more than a formal enactment of 
the propositions contained in the Declaration of Rights, 
with some necessary additions, though it had given rise 
in the last session to disputes between the two houses. 
They also investigated the abuses in the navy and the 
conduct of the war in Ireland. But some of their other 
measures were characterized by the utmost blindness and 
violence of faction. ‘The Earls of Peterborough and 
Salisbury, who had become disgracefully famous in the 
late reign, were sent to the Tower; and several other 
persons of lesser note were also sent to prison. A com- 
mittee, commonly called the Murder Committee, was 
also appointed, to inquire who were answerable for the 
deaths of Russell and Sidney and others who had suf- 
fered for political offences under James, and conducted 
their investigations with much needless severity. Nor 
was this all. A bill had been very properly brought in 
for restoring the rights of those corporations whose char- 
ters had been surrendered in the time of the late king. 
To this bill amendments were moved by two zealous 
Whigs, William Sacheverel and Sir Robert Howard, for 
the purpose of disqualifying and punishing the function- 
aries by whom these charters had been surrendered; and 
immediately a fierce controversy sprung up which seemed 
likely to terminate in favor of the extreme Whigs, since 
many of the ‘Tory members had gone into the country 
to spend the Christmas holidays. As the news spread 
that the question was to be decided at once, Mr. Macau- 
lay tells us that “the whole kingdom was moved, from 
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Northumberland to Cornwall. A hundred knights and 
squires left their halls hung with mistletoe and holly, 
and their boards groaning w ith brawn and plum-porridge, 

and rode up post ‘to tow n, cursing the short days, the cold 
weather, the miry roads, and the villanous Whigs.” * 
The result was the defeat of the extreme Whigs. So 
rancorous, however, had these party quarrels now be- 
come, that William for a time meditated resigning the 
government of these factious subjects to Mary, whose 
English birth, education, and habits might invite from 
them a more hearty obedience to her government, whilst 
he withdrew to his native country. Fortunately for 
England, he was dissuaded from taking this step. He 
then determined to dissolve the existing Parliament, take 
the sense of the country by a general ele ction, and place 
himself at the head of the army in Ireland. ‘Thus ended 
the first year of the reign of William and Mary. Eng- 
land was torn by contending factions; Ireland was in 
open rebellion; Scotland had also been the theatre of 
civil war only a few months before, and was just begin- 
ning to be reconciled to the new order of things. 

The elections, upon the whole, resulted favorably to 
the Tories, who ‘secured a. small majority.in the House 
of Commons; but most of the leading Whigs, with the 
exception of Hampden, obtained seats. 'I'o the exist- 
ence at this time of a Parliament not very friendly to 
the principles of the Revolution, or to the king person- 
ally, must be ascribed the development and rapid growth 
of Parliamentary corruption, that terrible evil which, it 
must, however, be admitted, saved England. ‘lo this 
subject Mr. Macaulay has devoted several of his most 
powerful and weighty paragraphs, full of striking facts 
and sound reasoning. In speaking of the appointment 
of Sir John Lowther as First Lord of the ‘Treasury 
through the influence of Caermarthen, who had now be- 
come the chief minister, and of his personal defects, he 
adds: “'There was also something to be done which he 
was too scrupulous to do; something which had never 
been done by Wolsey or Burleigh; something which 
has never been done by any English statesman of our 
generation; but which, from the time of Charles the 
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Second to the time of George the Third, was one of the 
most important parts of the business of a minister.” * 
When the monarch could punish any interference with 
the administration by sending obnoxious members to the 
Tower, the fear of such punishment was pretty certain 
to secure their good behavior. But with the growing 
strength and importance of Parliament, this could no 
longer be done with impunity; and some other means 
must be found to secure the silence or the support of 
ambitious and unscrupulous politicians. ‘This was 
found in the direct purchase of votes. ‘The expedient 
answered well; and the practice grew to such an alarm- 
ing height, that “it at length became as notorious that 
there was a market for votes at the Treasury, as that 
there was a market for cattle in Smithfield.’”+ Nor did 
the evil cease until the publication of the debates and 
the lists of divisions in Parliament had introduced a new 
element, by rendering the members in some degree re- 
sponsible to their constituents. William was naturally 
averse to the use of such a despicable expedient; but at 
length the pressure of circumstances overcame his scru- 
ples, and he consented that it should be tried. “ No- 
body,” he said to Burnet, “hates bribery more than I. 
But I have to do with a set of men who must be man- 
aged in this vile way or not atall. I must strain a 
point, or the country is lost.” f 

The first session of this Parliament was a short and 
not very important one. Upon its termination William 
carried into execution his purpose of attempting in per- 
son the conquest of Ireland, leaving Mary in charge of 
the government in England. In the middle of June he 
landed at Carrickfergus, a small town in the north part 
of Ireland, and immediately commenced preparations for 
a vigorous campaign. ‘l’en days after landing, he began 
his march southward, and soon came up with the army 
of James, who had retreated as he advanced until they 
had finally established themselves on the southern bank 
of the river Boyne. William determined, against the 
advice of some of his generals, to cross the river and 
attack the Irish. On the Ist of July was fought that 
famous battle which crushed the ayer of James and pre- 
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pared the way for the complete subjugation of the island. 
Mr. Macaulay tells us in his best manner how the vic- 
tory was won through the bravery and discretion of Wil- 
liam, the shameful flight of James, and the not less 
peng cowardice of his soldiers, many of whom ran 
y almost without striking a blow. But we need not 
salsa to narrate a story familiar to eve ry student of Eng- 
lish and Irish history. The first fruit of this victory was 
the capture of Drogheda, which surrendered the following 
day; and then, pressing forward, the victorious monarch 
entered Dublin in triumph four days after James had 
quitted it to seek safety in France. Here William re- 
mained but a few days before advancing against Limer- 
ick, where the defeated army had sought refuge. Upon 
his approach the French general then in Ireland, the Count 
of Lauzun, pronounced ‘the place untenable, and with- 
drew with his troops to Galway. The city, howe ver, did 
not surrender, and was skilfully defended by the Irish 
alone, under the command of Colonel Patrick Sarsfield, 
one of the most distinguished Irishmen of that age. ‘The 
siege was prosecuted with much v igor; but the loss of his 
heavy artillery and the near approac ‘h of the autumnal 
rains compelled William to raise the siege and return te 
England, leaving for a second campaign the final accom- 
plishment of the work so successfully commenced. 

In the mean time England had been alarmed by the 
fear of an invasion, — that fear which more than any 
other fear alarms Englishmen. A naval battle had taken 
place on the 30th of June between the French fleet un- 
der ‘Yourville, and the English and Dutch fleets under 
Arthur Herbert, now known as the Earl of Torrington. 
The latter had sustained an inglorious defeat, and had 
been compelled to take refuge in the Thames. ‘Tourville 
was left master of the Channel; and the fear of an inva- 
sion rapidly spread through the country. “The French 
would conquer us”; so the English reasoned. “The 
French would enslave us; the French would inflict on 
us calamities such as those which had turned the fair 
fields and cities of the Palatinate into a desert. The 
hop-grounds of Kent would be as the vineyards of the 
Neckar. The High Street of Oxford and the Close of 
Salisbury would be piled with ruins such as those which 
covered the spots where the palaces and churches of 
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Heidelberg and Manheim had once stood. The parson- 
age ove shadowed by the old steeple, the farm-house 
peeping from among beehives and apple-blossoms, the 
manorial hall embosomed i in elms, would be given up to 
a soldiery which knew not what it was to pity old men 
or delicate women or sucking children.”* ‘The alarm 
quickly excited all classes ; everywhere knights, squires, 
and tenants gathered to defend their homes and their 
churches. On the 22d of July the French fleet anchored 
in the harbor of ‘Torbay. The watch-fires were imme- 
diately kindled on every height; all night, messengers 
rode hard to alarm the country; and in twenty- four 
hours thousands of soldiers and volunteers had gathered 
to the spot where it was supposed the landing would 
take place. But Tourville contented himself with burn- 
ing ‘Teignmouth, a little village of about forty cottages 
and’ soon after set sail. The danger vanished with “his 
departure ; but the alarm had strengthened the govern- 
ment. 

The third volume of Mr. Macaulay’s History extends 
over two years; his fourth volume extends over seven 
years. And this difference in the scale on which each 
volume is composed very accurately indicates the rela- 
tive importance of each period. Yet these years were 
marked by many important events, and by many of those 
social and political changes which have made England 
what she now is. But we can only indicate in the 
briefest manner a few of these events and changes, and 
the way in which they are treated by Mr. Macaulay. 
About the middle of January, 1691, William visited 
Holland, where he was received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy by those who had so long known and loved 
him; and whilst there he attended a Congress at the 
Hague, assembled for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for a more vigorous campaign against France. 
Of William’s enthusiastic reception in Holland, of the 
great European coalition of which he was now the ac- 
knowledged head and principal support, of the numer- 
ous difficulties against which he had to contend in sus- 
taining the zeal and harmony of its members, and of the 
military operations upon the ee both in this year 
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and in subsequent years, Mr. Macaulay has given us an 
animated account, which leaves nothing to be desired, 
either in brilliancy of treatment or accuracy of detail. 
Just after the return of William to England, the death 
of George Fox, the founder of the sect of Quakers, oc- 
curred ; and this eve nt, which would have been entirely 
neglected by most historians, affords Mr. Macaulay an 
opportunity for presenting a minute delineation of his 
character, and an interesting sketch of his doctrines. 
Every reader of Mr. Mac aulay? s earlier volumes will re- 
member the portrait which he then drew of William 
Penn; and in the volumes now before us he has added 
some traits to strengthen and confirm the original sketch. 
But the likeness of Fox is drawn in still darker colors, 
and will be even more likely to excite the indignation of 
Quaker critics. In the following October, Limerick, the 
last strong-hold of the Irish Jacobites, yielded to the vic- 
torious arms of General Ginkell ; but the garrison were 
permitted to march out with the honors of war. <A con- 
siderable portion of them sailed for France, and entered 
the service of Louis the Fourteenth; some joined the 
army of Ginkell; and the rest dispersed in various direc- 
tions. By the fall of Limerick the authority of William 
was finally established throughout Ireland. “ The ex- 
iles,”’ Mr. Macaulay tells us in language of admirable 
clearness and force, “ departed to learn in foreign camps 
that discipline without which natural courage is of small 
avail, and to retrieve on distant fields of battle the honor 
which had been lost by a long series of defeats at home. 
In Ireland there was peace. The domination of the 
colonists was absolute. ‘The native population was 
tranquil with the ghastly tranquillity of exhaustion and 
of despair. There * were, indeed, outrages, robberies, fire- 
raisings, assassinations. But more than a century passed 
away without one general insurrection. During that 
century, two rebellions were raised in Great Britain by 
the adherents of the house of Stuart. But neither when 
the elder Pretender was crowned at Scone, nor when the 
younger held his court at Holyrood, was the standard of 
that house set up in Connaught or Munster. In 1745, 
indeed, when the Highlanders were marching towards 
London, the Roman Catholics of Ireland were so quiet, 
that the Lord Lieutenant could, without the smallest 
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risk, send several regiments across St. George’s Channel 
to recruit the army of the Duke of Cumberland.”* Such 
was the effect of oppression on that degraded and uncul- 
tivated people. In the latter part of the same year those 
animated discussions about the policy of opening or re- 
stricting the trade with the East Indies, which had com- 
menced some time previously, were again revived, and 
continued to be maintained with more or less earnest- 
ness for several years. : 

The commencement of the next year witnessed the 
fall of Marlborough, an event which previous historians, 
misled by the abject falsehoods of the spiteful old Duch- 
ess, have been unable to explain, but which Mr. Macau- 
lay ‘thas fully and satisfactorily elucidated. 'The delinea- 
tion of Marlborough which he gives us in these volumes 
is one of the most elaborate and successful portions of 
his History. ‘To some readers, indeed, the character 
may seem to be too darkly colored; but no thorough 
and impartial student of English history will venture to 
dispute the accuracy of the portrait. ‘'hree other events 
of even greater importance also marked the course of this 
year,— the infamous massacre of Glencoe, the naval 
victory of Russell at La Hogue, and the origin of the 
national debt, the last of which is treated at much length, 
and in a singularly clear and statesmanlike manner. 
Though Mr. Macaulay does not attempt to palliate in 
any degree the infamy of the massacre of the Macdon- 
alds of Glencoe, he labors to transfer almost the whole 
of his censure from William to the Master of Stair, b 
whose order this nefarious crime was committed. His 
views, we think, are in the main sustained by the facts 
of the case. William is only deserving of censure for 
intrusting to any one powers that admitted of so large 
an interpretation, and which were actually interpreted in 
the largest sense. Jor this he is deserving of grave cen- 
sure; and in this respect we are inclined to go farther 
than Mr. Macaulay. But after all, the iniquity of the 
transaction was of Dalrymple’s own devising. 

The only events connected with the history of the 
next two years to which we can now allude, are the 
formation of the first ministry in England, according to 
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the present acceptation of the term; the failure of the 
expedition against Brest, information of which was con- 
veyed to James by a letter from Marlborough, “ the 
basest of all the hundred villanies of Marlborough,” says 
Mr. Macaulay ;* the origin of the Bank of England; and 
the death of Queen Mary. In speaking of the formation 
of the first ministry, Mr. Macaulay remarks, that “ no 
writer has yet attempted to trace the progress of this in- 
stitution, an institution indispensable to the harmonious 
working of our other institutions.” ¢ Accordingly, he de- 
votes to this subject several pages of clear and rapid nar- 
rative and thoughtful discussion, closing with a not less 
admirable sketch of Sunderland, and followed by careful 
portraits of Russell, Somers, Montague, and Wharton, 
among the Whig leaders, and of Harley, Foley, and 
Jack Howe among the Tories. It was not many weeks 
after William had called Sunderland to office, when he 
was almost unnerved by the sudden death of Mary , whom 
he had loved with all the depth and fervor of affection of 
which his nature was capable. Of her death Mr. Ma- 
caulay has given us a beautiful and touching account, 
which we would especially commend to every one who 
has hitherto been inclined to form an unfavorable opin- 
ion of William’s character as a man. During her sick- 
ness he scarcely left her bedside, and when he slept it 
was upon a little camp bedstead in the anteroom. As 
her last hour approached, she dismissed worldly cares 
from her mind and prepared for the final change. “ After 
she had received the sacrament,” says the historian, “ she 
sank rapidly, and uttered only a few broken words. 
Twice she tried to take a last farewell of him whom she 
had loved so truly and entirely ; but she was unable to 
speak. He had a succession of fits so alarming, that his 
Privy Councillors, who were assembled in a neighboring 
room, were apprehensive for his reason and _ his life. 
The Duke of Leeds, at the request of his colleagues, 
ventured to assume the friendly guardianship of which 
minds deranged by sorrow stand in need. <A few min- 
utes before the Queen expired, William was removed, 
almost insensible, from the sick-room.”t 

The years 1695 and 1696 were marked by events of 
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scarcely less importance. On the Continent the allies 
gained some advantages over the French, which prepared 
the way for the peace of Ryswick in 1697. From the 
same period dates the release of the press from the re- 
strictions which had previously fettered the free expres- 
sion of opinions. Upon his narrative of the events and 
circumstances that led to this important reform, Mr. 
Macaulay has evidently bestowed the utmost atte ution, 
and the whole account has an unusual freshness and in- 
terest. As an evidence of the thoroughness of his inves- 
tigations, we may mention that, in speaking of the unique 
collection of ne wspapers of the reign of William in the 
British Museum, he tells us he ha is turned over every 
page of the collection.* During this period the Jaco- 
bites were constantly plotting for the overthrow of the 
government or the assassination of William; but all 
these plots were fortunately detected, and their movers 
were punished. In one case, howe ver, recourse was had 
to a dangerous exercise of authority, though it must be 
admitted that the culprit. richly merited a punishment 
that could not be inflicted in the ordinary course of 
justice. We refer to the memorable case of Sir John 
Fenwick, all the circumstances of which are narrated and 
discussed by Mr. Macaulay with a particularity commen- 
surate with their importance. Whilst England was agi- 
tated by these often-recurring plots, she was also passing 
through a terrible financial crisis, which for a time threat- 
ened the destruction of the country, and was only sur- 
mounted by the boldness and firmness of the govern- 
ment, and the mome ntary popularity of W illiam, ocea- 
iieeeed by the alarm and ‘indignation of Parliament and 
the people at the repeated plots of the Jacobites. 

But over all these domestic difficulties and dangers 
the genius of the great Deliverer triumphed. Nor was 
he less successful in his foreign policy. ‘The coalition 
which he had upheld against a thousand perils had at 
length so far triumphed, ‘that France expressed a willing- 
ness to treat for peace and to acknowledge him as King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. After numerous and vexa- 
tious delays, three treaties of peace were signed at = gn 
wick, in September, 1697. William had conquere rd ¢ 
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peace both at home and abroad; and was now the ac- 
knowledged sovereign of the great and long oppressed 
people to whom he had brought the incalculable bless- 
ings of civil and religious freedom. Throughout Eng- 
land the rejoicings were hearty and long continued. Nor 
was it without reason that men rejoic ed when the ‘y con- 
sidered how great was the work that had been accom- 
plished. “ There was peace abroad and at home,” says 
Mr. Macaulay. “The kingdom, after many years of ig- 
nominious vassalage, had resumed its ancient place in 
the first rank of European powers. Many signs justified 
the hope that the Rev olution of 1688 would be our last 
revolution. ‘The ancient constitution was adapting it- 
self, by a natural, a gradual, a peaceful development, to 
the wants of a ‘modern society. Already freedom of 
conscience and freedom of discussion existed to an ex- 
tent unknown in any preceding age. The currency had 
been restored. Public credit had been re-established. 
Trade had revived. The exchequer was overflowing. 
There was a sense of relief everywhere, from the Royal 
Exchange to the most secluded hamlets among the 
mountains of Wales and the fens of Lincolnshire. The 
ploughmen, the shepherds, the miners of the Northumbrian 
coal-pits, the artisans who toiled at the looms of Norwich 
and the anvils of Birmingham, felt the change without 
understanding it; and the cheerful bustle in every sea- 
port and every market town indicated, not obscurely, the 
commencement of a happier age.”* Yet there were 
many dangers to be encountered before the last of the 
Stuart Pretenders should relinquish all hope of recover- 
ing the throne which his ancestors had so justly forfeited. 
For the future volumes of Mr. Macaul: iy’s History we 

shall look with the deepest interest. In them we shall 
read that story traced with a skill never yet rivalled by 
any English historian. 

C. ©. 8 
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Art. V.— THE CHURCH AS A SOCIAL POWER.* 


We select the brief essay of Mr. Newman named 
below as the starting-place of our remarks, not because 
it corresponds nearest with our own thought, but because 
it is one symptom among many of the want to which 
we especially desire to draw attention. It states with 
great freedom and plainness, in its very title, what is the 
element of human life which the Church of the present 
day most needs to eimbody and adopt. And we care 
not at present so much to criticise what seem to us the 
errors of its theory, or the deficiency of its range, as to 
greet and honor, from whatever source, counse ‘Is given 
with so clear a purpose and so evident sincerity. ‘The 
position in which the writer stands towards the religious 
public, and the defect of sympathy which so often warps 
his judgment of men and institutions, do not blind us to 
the admirable ethical character of his essay, or the reality 
of the want he has here expresse dd. 

To speak indeed of a “Church” wholly aside from the 
community known as Christian, — nay, not so much as 
claiming to bear the name, or even engaging in a com- 
mon worship, — will seem to many a mere contradiction 
of terms. ‘The experiment, or the project of a permanent 
organization, for the highest of social ends, on the basis, 
not of spiritual sympathies and beliefs, but of reforma- 
tory work, is, if not quite novel, at le: ist 80 wholly beside 
the range and the tests of ordin: ry experience, that there 
is no very obvious handle to a critique of its practicabil- 
ity ; and at present we can only extend to it the equiv- 
ocal and uncertain sympathy with which we greet any 
honest endeavor to meet any real want. If the basis of 
theological union is stricken from under men’s feet, if the 
faith of the future is still too undeveloped to serve as a 
rallying-place, it is indeed a difficult and painful problem 
to devise the transitionary platform on which the chaos 
of cravings, creeds, and characters may be reconciled. 
That honest and cultivated intelligence, or that earnest 
and enlightened morality, which is outlawed by the for- 


* Catholic Union: Essays towards a Church of the Future, as the Organization 
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mularies of old establishments, or affronted by bigotry, 
indolence, and avarice, shie Iding themselves by ‘the name 
of Christ, — where shall it find its place of rest? or, 
which is even a more earnest matter, where shall it find 
its sphere of labor? 

Without discussing the answers given to this question 
in the several forms of “church-extension” and home 
missions,—so noble a feature of the religious life of 
England now,— we will consider for a moment that 
which lies before us in the present treatise. 

It is drawn up under the following titles, which suffi- 
ciently indicate the course of argument : Idea of Catho- 
licity ; Property and Communism ; Organized Institu- 
tions ; Retrospect of the Catholic Church ; Present State 
of Protestantism; Problem of Reconstruction ; Doctrines 
of the Future Church; Work of the Future Church; 
Reform of the Sunday. It assumes, as “the winning 
principle of the age, ” that the Moral is higher than the 
Ecclesiastical, and proceeds to define very briefly and 
clearly the separate functions of the Church and State, 
“on whose healthy antagonism all the progress of Mod- 
ern Europe has depended. t 

A considerable space is occupied by practical hints as 
to organizing and conducting the Associations which are 
to herald the coming synthesis of philanthropical reforms. 
From these we should infer that the author looks with 
more hope to the “ secularist ” movement, than our slight 
personal acquaintance with it would lead us to justify. 
We know, indeed, in other ways, that the heresies and 
crudities of social ethics mixed up in that movement 
have given him anxious concern ; and that it is now (or 
was lately) a a special task with him to combat them in 
its leading journal. ‘The degree of sympathy and respect 
won towards that movement by the character of one or 
two leaders in it is hardly borne out, we fear, by any- 
thing decisive or very promising in the position of the 
party as such. And we reluctantly infer that Mr. New- 
man has overrated the degree of mental preparation for 
an organic change of the ‘nature he suggests, among the 
class for whom (apparently) he writes, -—the intell igent 
working-class of England. 

In answer to the question, What is to be the funda- 
mental ground of union? (since the conditions of member- 
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ship and exclusion must be somewhat strictly drawn,) he 
urges that “a moral test- creed will be as hurtful and 
absurd as a theological one”; and adds, that “ it is not 
the profession of a “theory that we must seek and accept, 
but the profession of a practical intention,’ —a_ test 
which, by the experience of our friends the Reformers, 
seems quite as fatal to a lasting fellowship, as that of 
common belief or worship, which he reluctantly disclaims. 

Under the caption, “ Reform of the Sunday,” among 
many other suggestions to which we heartily assent, he 
argues at some le ngth against the payme nt of religious 
teachers.“ Phil: inthropic exertion,” he says, “is an “hon- 
orable service, which we must earn a right to under- 
take, by first feeding ourselves and those depending on 
us.” (p. 110.) His general reasons —such as the offer- 
ing of bribes to a mercenary temper, and so hurting the 
quality of a sincere service, and the wasting the forces of 
a Church among a crowd of petty sects kept apart by 
interested leaders — are what every thoughtful and con- 
scientious man exposed to that temptation will feel at 
times painfully for himself. We need not repeat here 
the exhortations of St. Paul, or the protest of the Quak- 
ers against a“ hireling clergy.” No person of se rupulous 
moral feeling can quite disown some shade or echo of 
this reproach. Its only answer is to be found in the 
simple fact, that an institution whose efficacy depends 
on its permanency cannot as yet afford to lose ‘the stabil- 
ity and strength given to it by a trained and cultivated 
class, identified with its prosperity and ple dged to its 
support, and by the powerful class-sympathy existing 
among them. So that the question at bottom is, Shall 
the institution, as such, be sustained at all? 

Our slight and impe whack notice we close by quoting 
the followi ing paragraph: — 


‘To sum up: the popular creed presents to us an unhol 
Earth, an incorrigible World, an absent and offended God, an 
external mode of Reconciliation to Him, a distant and future 
sphere of: Affection, and the evidence of Hearsay concerning 
all. In place of hoes: the new religion will teach a venerable 
Earth, an improvable World, a present and unchangeably benev- 
olent God, inward Reconciliation of the human heart to Him, a 
present sphere of Affection and Exertion, and the evidence of 
personal Insight.’ — p. 84. 
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We do not consider that we have given undue prom- 
inence to an essay which sets before us the highest form 
of moral and spiritual truth recognized by that large, in- 
telligent, and (shall we say) increasing body of English- 
men, w ho find themselves sundered from all church rela- 
tion, and out of the pale of recognized Christian fellow- 
ship. ‘The existence of such a class, not in England only, 
but in every Protestant community, is what no one can 
overlook. ‘The transparent fiction which disguises it in 
Roman Catholic countries cannot conceal from us the 
fact, that, throughout Western Christendom, enormous 
multitudes are practically “unchurched.” Very many 
of them drift vaguely through the various zones of scep- 
ticism and unbelief. For very many more, the best that 
we could hope as yet would be a seeking in earnest, “ if 
haply they might feel after and find” a soul-satisfying 
faith. And nothing i in the range of religious discussion 
is of more surpassing interest, than the relation of Chris- 
tian truth to that class which this essay attempts to 
meet. 2 

In the “subdichotomies of petty schisms,” or else in 
the “ surplice-brabbles and tippet-scuffles,” of which Mil- 
ton speaks as afflicting the Reformed Church of his own 
day, is it not possible that our generation also has lost 
sight of what touches its life more deeply? We allude 
not only to the fact that the visible Church of Christ so 
hopelessly fails of the unity and strength which seem 
implied in its claim of a divine commission ; but to the 
yet more alarming fact, that a “spiritual power” in its 
largest sense, proportioned to the secular energies of the 

age, is scarce even thought of or wished for. Now, in 
theory, the Church is such a power. It proposes to 
embody and organize the highest moral conviction to 
which the soul of man has attained; nay, a faith which 
is the direct gift of God himself. And nothing so proves 
it untrue to its commission and its idea, as “these vast 
provinces of moral and mental life, which it makes no 
pretence whatever of reclaiming. We have even forgot- 
ten, most of us, that the Church was ever designed to be 
such a power as that of which we speak. And if the 
Church has abdicated its high office, where shall we look 
to find a successor or a substitute ? 

We shall hope to make clear the point of this inquiry 
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before we have done. Meanwhile, need we urge its great 
practical importance? Is not the need confessed in the 
very existence of an institution which claims to repre- 
sent the Divine purpose as bearing on human things ? 
Has it not necessarily a relation to the moral wants and 
welfare of society, and social progress generally, as well 
as to the instruction and ennobling of the individual life ? 
Is not its actual inefficiency seen in that democratic 
Erastianism of ours, by which the state usurps the suprem- 
acy over conscience, and man’s law claims to be more 
sacred than God’s? in the lamentable controversies 
which distract the moral forces of Christendom? in the 
existence of frightful social evils, which the State makes 
scarce an effort to remove, and to which the Church 
scarce ventures to allude? in the anarchy that prevails 
as to the first principles of Christian ethics? in the ab- 
sence of any great common interest or faith pervading 
the forms of our social life? Sectarian efforts, doubtless, 
do something to supply the want on a limited scale; but 
on a large scale, the mental and moral energies of the 
age waste themselves in mutual collision and strife, in- 
stead of working, intelligently and powerfully, to a com- 
monend. There is still lacking an intelligent, thorough, 
and commanding organization of the profoundest moral 
conviction of men, such as may correspond with our 
completest notion of the Church of Christ, with forces 
proportioned to its work. 

Now the phrase “ spiritual power” (the nearest equiv- 
alent to the word Church, taken in its broadest sense) 
includes something more than worship and culture on 
the one hand, and something more than a mere “ organ- 
ization of philanthropy,” on the other. It includes not 
only the well understood charge of religious or theologi- 
cal culture, and moral discipline ; but also the whole field 
of education, and the advance of truth generally, ethical, 
religious, scientific, and social, — in a word, all the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious interests of harman society. 
It includes not only the nurture of kind affections, and 
the administering of charities in detail, but the appre- 
hension of social laws, and the duties growing out of 
the largest and most general relations in which men are 
bound together. While it deals directly with men’s mo- 
tives, beliefs, principles, and moral discipline, — only in- 
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directly with those external facts and institutions which 
make the domain of the temporal power, or the State, — 
its sphere is yet coextensive with human life itself. Less 
than this, we conceive, is never claimed for “ the Church” 
in the Christian Scripture, or can be admitted for it b 
any consistent advocate of its authority. Less than this 
surely cannot be implied in the equivalent phrase, “ king- 
dom of God.” 

But here our definition takes us so far beyond the 
range of the customary application of the word, that we 
must stay to consider a little further. Fortunately, we 
are met by an historical precedent; and one so far out 
of the reach of any controversy touching ourselves, that 
we can afford to give it its due weight. The Latin or 
“ Catholic” Church of Western Europe did propose to 
itself the several objects we have already enumerated. 
It did include them in the theory of its organization. 
And, in a way however abhorrent to our présent notion, 
it was for a course of centuries by far the completest 
type of “spiritual power” that the world has yet seen. 
And so a few words touching the nature and source of 
the authority of that Church will help us in tracing the 
conditions of the spiritual power we seek to embody in 
our own. 

But, first, an illustration may be pardoned, showing 
how much more intimately its presence and power must 
have been felt in the ordinary affairs of life, than we can 
easily conceive where all our traditions are purely Prot- 
estant and republican. 

It was towards the brilliant sunset of a June day that 
we passed from the old papal palace at Avignon, — its 
sights and memories of spiritual tyranny still fresh upon 
us, — and mounted the long flight of stairs at the cathe- 
dral front. Solemnly swelled the tones of the vesper 
chant from the deep gloom within, mingling with the 
peal of the city-bell from the street below. As we set 
foot upon the threshold, the thunder of cannon came 
echoing from afar, the signal of some high church-festi- 
val on the morrow; and then we stood in the gathering 
obscurity of that ancient pile, while the chant swelled 
more and more loudly, with the sound of trumpet and 
the pealing organ, and from above the great cathedral 
bell let fall as it were a cloud of deep sound that stole 
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softly upon the sense as the cloud of incense spread 
softly through the air, and still at intervals came the 
distant thunder of cannon, —till it seemed as if whole 
centuries had dissolved away, and the ghostly fabric 
of the Middle Age were brought visibly before us; and 
for once we felt the terror and the charm with which 
that mistress of men’s souls wove her dark enchantments, 
— with what mystery and fear her voice must have gone 
abroad, when there were none as yet who dared to ques- 
tion her authority, when that enchantress-hand wielded 
the power both to kill and to keep alive! Near high 
noon, next day, in that sombre city, the same dread 
pomp of worship was repeated. And now no class, 
hardly a man, that did not seem to take part in it ; not 
a feature of the city’s life seemed to be unrepresented. 
The long procession, with banners, and priests, and 
school-boys, and little children, and the tender chant of 
women, and military music and array, and the provin- 
cial costume of men and maidens, and pealing bells, 
wound through the narrow streets, in honor of the 
“festival of God.” Among many a scene of religious 
pomp to be witnessed in the picturesque and brilliant 
South, which is still the peculiar domain of Rome, in 
none has the sense been more pervaded with the atmos- 
phere of another age, in none has a people’s devotion 
seemed more real, or come with deeper pathos to the 
heart, than in the shadow of those gray yet terrible 
monuments of a persecuting Church. 

Or take this other example. It is in the city of Bo- 
logna, at night. The kneeling and silent worshippers in 
several of the churches have borne witness to a season 
of more than common solemnity. In the great market- 
square a canopy is erected, having a picture or image of 
the Virgin suspended in it, and “candles lighted as for 
some night-service. That it is an act of peculiar homage 
to the mother of the Lord is easily gathered ; but it is 
with hushed and reluctant voice that one whispers of 
the coléra: it is in dread of the pestilence prevailing 
there that her aid is to be invoked. By degrees the 
crowd assembled in the square draws nearer to the altar, 
and the night-service begins. Under the long ranges 
and arcades, i in the open air beneath the starlit sky, in 
narrow streets and porches that look towards the newly 
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erected shrine, on the steps of churches and public halls, 
stand the gathering multitude. First, with music of 
brazen instruments, sounds the loud chant from a com- 
pany of priests; then a single voice, clear and powerful, 
pours forth the strains of supplication, flowing all over 
that ample space; and then, with the deep monotone 
of one loud instrument, ascends the response from that 
great multitude, the voice of thousands saying as the 
voice of one man, “Before thine image we bow down, 
humble and devout, Most Holy Virgin, and, united here 
in spirit, direct to thee the supplication of our hearts!” 
What ceremony or form of worship could be more 
tender, impressive, and sublime than this prayer of a 
great multitude, in that sad city stricken by the pesti- 
lence, as its strains rose and swelled under that calm 
night-sky! 

Once more. It is noon among the mountains. The 
scene is one of those deep and beautiful valleys that 
guide to the southern passes of the Alps. It is the day 
of some religious festival, which gathers the simple vil- 
lagers from their scattered homes; and to strains of un- 
skilful music, and the noise of guns and bells, the scanty 
procession is seen winding slowly towards the little 
church. Plain, strong men, roughly clad, boys bred to 
the serious mountain air, maidens in their simple rustic 
attire, women whose voice floats tenderly and with a 
gentle pathos in the sacred song, — and then, borne rever- 
ently, a rude painted wooden image of the Holy Mother 
and her Child, spangled and crowned. This homely 
symbol of ancestral faith is set up there under the open 
sky ; and gathering silently now the people offer homage, 
while priests chant the words of prayer. This singular 
rite of a worship which to us seems clear idolatry, is 
soon over; the humble retinue resumes its march, and 
fainter in the distance comes once more the song whose 
echoes die among the hills. 

These are but slight and homely illustrations; yet 
they serve to hint at the familiar presence, the near and 
intimate agencies, the consummate art, by which that 
Church comes home to the hearts of its subjects. And 
so, even better than what is stately and historic (of 
which illustrations crowd on us as soon as the page of 
medieval story is spread open), they help us to the 

30 * 
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starting-place we choose for our argument. However 
fortified by Protestant prejudice or rationalistic temper, 
no one of ordinary sympathies can witness such a scene 
as we have described without confessing the presence of 
a spiritual power, developed and wielded with a skill, 
ripened by gray memories and long centuries of experi- 
ence, such as he may have hardly suspected hitherto. 
And what, he asks, must have been that ecclesiastical 
fabric of the Middle Age to those who dwelt in its very 
shadow, when its tottering and ghostly ruin is a pres- 
ence so inspiring and august? 

It is needless to review the long and often blind and 
violent struggle by which, in the Western Church, the 
spiritual power was established in thorough indepen- 
dence of the temporal, or to recount the uses, needs, 
dangers, and abuses of that power. It is enough to say, 
what probably no one will deny, that it was the indis- 
pensable agent of European civilization, and that the 
intellectual and social position from which we may view 
the conditions of progress in our day would be both 
inconceivable and impossible without that agency. We 
attend now only to its previous conditions. The case 
which those who founded or developed it had to meet 
was this: to construct a basis for it wholly independent 


.of any temporal authority whatsoever, and at the same 


time of a sort that should command the most absolute 
veneration and obedience of its subjects. That basis 
consisted (to generalize somewhat loosely) in these three 
things : — 

The absolute divine authority of the religious system 
itself: this included the true Deity of its Founder, as vin- 
dicated in the Arian controversy, the Real Presence, and 
the Apostolic Succession, by which a sanction wholly 
superhuman and divine was given to the meanest of the 
consecrated servants of the Church. 

The modified religious fatalism vindicated in the 
Pelagian controversy: this ensued from the doctrine of 
the soul’s native corruption, and made the office of re- 
ligion to depend on God’s direct and personal agency, 
which could be secured only through the priests and 
sacraments of the Church. 

The absolute perdition of all without the pale of the 
Church, and the modified perdition of all unfaithful to 
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the discipline of the Church, —the twofold terror of the 
future life, Hell and Purgatory, — which made the pivot 
of church. power, and the impregnable support of eccle- 
siastical discipline. 

Such was the foundation, wholly superhuman and 
unearthly, of that spiritual power which not only tri- 
umphed constantly in actual collision with the state, 
but which, in clerical hands, became an omnipresent 
agency of mental education and moral culture, and in 
general of all that belongs to the domain of the interior 
and social life. The regulation of marriage, the limit- 
ing or forbidding of divorce, the abolition of slavery, 
the minute discipline of conscience through confession, 
penance, and absolution, are among the moral efforts 
and enterprises, of magnitude, difficulty, and importance 
hardly conceivable to us now, by which the Church 
contended against social evils inherited from paganism, 


or chustined the passionate and fierce energies of bar- 
barism. 


** It must be admitted,” says Mr. Newman, “ that the Church 
of those days did not take on herself the problem of infusing 
moral principles into worldly forces, and of thereby regulating 
their action. She discussed and solved (in her own way) ques- 
tions which are not even touched in the New Testament ; such 
as the rules of war, and the lawfulness of warfare to a Christian, 
Whatever the excess of ambition in the ecclesiastics, the Church 
collectively was not only the greatest moral power, but the most 
innovating and onward-moving element in society. Even the 
religious orders of those days were more progressive than con- 
servative ; and all the newest moral thought came out of the 
Church’s own bosom. This was to undertake (however imper- 
fectly she fulfilled) the right function of a Church as distin- 
guished from the State ; and perhaps was the deepest fountain 
of her vast power.” * 


Personal heroism in its servants — commemorated in 
so many legends of the saints — was both created and 
sustained by a disciplined executive skill worthy of the 
imperial city that was its citadel andhome. Elementary 
religious and mental culture was expanded under its 
auspices into the university system of the Middle Ages; 
and the Church sought to incorporate within itself the 





* Essay, page 45. 
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whole domain of men’s intellectual, social, moral, and 
religious life. 

That this attempt completely failed at last was in 
part owing to the inevitable abuse, but even more to the 
narrow and arbitrary foundation, of its prodigious power. 
The dogmatic system which it assumed is already obso- 
lete, or going out of date. The effort of the last three 
centuries has been wholly to neutralize and discard it. 
However it may seem in the artificial world of technical 
theology, as a real agency for the spiritual and social 
guidance of the race it is wholly valueless; and the 
question for us now is, not whether we shall go back 
to it, but where shall we find a substitute. 

Such a substitute we shall find in no rival dogma, or 
metaphysical creed,— where Protestant sects have vainly 
sought it now these three hundred years; but, if at all, 


‘in an assemblage of intellectual and moral conditions as 


true to the wants and life of our time, as those doubtless 
were to a previous age. 

We must begin, then, by assuming the Church (for 
the occasion of our present argument at least) to be even 
less a teacher of truth — since it is not yet agreed upon 
a consistent and authoritative system of truth — than 
a social fact and a social power. ‘This the Protestant 
Church among ourselves still is, whatever we may say 
of the variations of its creed. And, for our immediate 
purpose, we assume its various organizations as the nu- 
cleus, or starting-place, or rudimentary condition, of the 
larger structure we have in view. It is in this that we 
chiefly differ with Mr. Newman, according to whose no- 
tion the Church seems to us rather a fabrication than a 
growth, not having its roots sufficiently imbedded in the 
past; and, especially, to fail in the essential element of 
authority. But of this farther on. The actually exist- 
ing church or churches we accept, as embracing and fur- 
nishing to our hand precisely the elements of traditionary 
prestige and strength, and direct access to the springs of 
action in the individual, which we want first of all. If 
incompetent hitherto to fulfil its true social function, it 
is that it has not allied itself with the dominant ideas, 
and identified itself with the highest life, of the present 
dav. 

By the term “Church,” (adopting the mystical lan- 
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guage of the New Testament for our guide,) we under- 
stand no visible and outward organization; but rather 
the “spiritual body” co-ordinate with the exterior and 
visible body, whether of the parish, the state, or the 
Christian world,—for more or less vaguely its use is 
familiar in all these ways. ‘This, rather than any more 
limited and technical signification, seems to us best to 
embrace the circle of religious associations that belong 
to it, and to convey its true import as naturalized in our 
best ‘terature. It is the embodiment, varying from age 
to age, of that divine life shed through Christ upon the 
world. It consists (to attempt a nearer definition) in the 
aggregate of those living religious agencies which we 
methodize and incorporate in our associated religious life. 
After the analogy of the physical organism, it has its 
own laws of growth and decay; it is acted on by vital 
influences, subject to its own conditions of health, con- 
tinuance, and change. For its function, it is intrusted 
with a definite charge in the sacred interests of charity 
and truth. It may be reflected, or represented, in the 
humblest organization “where two or three are gath- 
ered”; but such, in its true general acceptation, is that 
“holy Church Universal” which is ever organic and one. 
Again, the first ofhice of the Church, as we find it prac- 
tically, i is to bring together in spiritual fellowship, for a 
religious end, those of every class, occupation, opinion, 
or outward circumstance. Ideally conceived, it should 
know no more of sects in theology than of parties in 
politics.* Its particular service is, to give distinct form 
and expression to the religious emotions, convictions, 
and hopes of a Christian community; to train mind and 
heart in the principles of pure morality, as applied to all 
the wants, situations, and exposures of common life; to 
give religious aim, purity of motive, and exalted princi- 
ple to the young, ‘consolation and support to the feeble, 
the distressed, the helpless, and the old; to hold as it 
were the balance, and apply the test of eternal and im- 
mutable right to forms of thought diversified and innu- 


* Jn this hint we express not an arbitrary fancy merely, but an actual 
tendency. The fact is no longer disguised, or deniable, that a very large 
number of “ Orthodox” church-members are Unitarian in belief. Even the 
Thirty-Nine Articles do not bar the Church of England against the intrusion 
of the freshest heresies. 
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merable, that come before the public mind. It does its 
work, not by dint of theories, or sacraments, or religious 
exercises merely, but by a combination of living relig- 
ious agencies, by which it lays hold on the individual 
conscience, instructs the general reason, and deals with 
the passion, motive, enterprise, hope or fear, conduct or 
endeavor, that mark our personal and public life. ‘This 
is the work which the Church professes to undertake, 
and which, however imperfectly, it actually to some de- 
gree performs. 

But, not to confound the whole function of the Church 
in this its main and primary office of personal spiritual 
culture, let us look at it also as it bears on the great 
wants and wrongs of human society. There are chari- 
ties needing to be wisely administered ; there are defi- 
nite evils, social or « organic ” sins, to be overcome. As 
to each of these, the experience of the past few years 
may be of great service, as helping us to understand the 
nature and conditions of the “spiritual power” which 
we need. The chief danger experience shows us, as 
some will say, is bigotry or exclusiveness; as others, 
moral cowardice ; or, as we should rather say, a consent- 
ing to limit unworthily, through a mistaken policy, or a 
narrow apprehension, our conception of the Church itself. 
The danger may be a real one, and may show itself in 
all these ways; but it is not to be overcome by mutual 
exhortation or bitterness of reproach. It is all the more 
real, and perhaps only real, because we are in want of 
any clearly recognized basis of authority on which it 
may rest, — an authority as absolute and independent as 
that of the medieval Church, but suited to a set of condi- 
tions wholly different and new. 

The question of authority, therefore, as appealing 
both to intellect and conscience, is the first which we 
have to meet, — authority, that is, not as felt and opera- 
tive in our conscience merely, but such as may be recog- 
nized and eftective in dealing with other men, or with 
society at large. Truths which no intelligent man can 
dispute, principles which no honest man can deny, would 
seem the first condition to make such a power as we 
speak of possible. And how are these to be had? A 
genuine spiritual power, to be exercised on any large 
scale, cannot reside in any mere metaphysical creed of 
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so-called “ abstract truths” and “ absolute rights”; still 
less in a style of theological dogma, which lies at the 
mercy of a scholastic criticism, and is itself at issue in 
the controversies of the day. And for anything further 
or more definite than this, we are still to seek. 

Many will content themselves by asserting the divine 
and ultimate authority of the Christian Gospel, and of 
the moral principles announced therein, as the statement 
of moral truth in its highest purity. ‘And, once recog- 
nized and accepted by the conscience, this does give us 
precisely the authority we want, —at least in the sphere 
of the individual life. But that authority fails us just 
where our present want is, — in the applying of Gospel 
principles to social fact. As recognized by ourselves, — 
that is, by the Protestant world, as distinguished from a 
Church professing to occupy the entire field of human 
life, — it rests on the sentiment of personal loyalty, it 
belongs to the sphere of personal religion; for social 
ethics, or the religion of humanity, the same truth re- 
quires to be stated in another way. See how various is 
the application, how conflicting the interpretation, of the 
plainest moral precepts to social wants and wrongs! 
Slavery, pauperism, intemperance, the discipline of 
crime, — how perplexed is the whole matter of biblical 
criticism, no less than social practice, about them all! 
Given Christian love, as the informing and pervading 
spirit, we need a new, independent, and larger grasp of 
truth, in some authoritative form, to aid us in giving 
shape and coherence to our creed of social ethics; we 
need a new style of moral discipline to make that creed 
dominant and effectual. 

Our question then recurs. Some will already look 
on it as a hopeless one. Where, amid the discordance 
of Christian sects, and the controversies that so rack 
the political world, and the moral anarchy that so hides 
and confounds our prospect of the future, may we find 
a certain basis of Authority? where is the intellect- 
ual basis of Truth, impersonal and independent as the 
doctrinal fabric of Catholicism, but, unlike that, adapted 
to the intelligence and culture of a scientific age? 
where the authoritative creed of Morals, that may de- 
cide new controversies, and match the vast undisciplined 
forces of our present civilization ?— authority so broad 
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and clear and firm as to redeem the mind from feeble- 
ness and fear; so generous as to win, by pure spiritual 
persuasion and the omnipotence of truth, the willing 
reverence of men; so strong as to hold in check an age 
and a people of passionate ‘and wayward liberty! 

The only answer that can be given as yet to such a 
question is this: that the authority we speak of must 
grow up slowly, as the mature result of thorough mental 
and moral discipline. ‘The last word of the scientific 
mind and social experience of men must be its authentic 
exposition. ‘The seat of the only authority to which an 
age like ours can appeal, is in the educated sense and 
conscience of men; generalized, indeed, in the ethical 
maxims of Christianity, but to be reconciled with the 
largest and latest experience, and freest mental tenden- 
cies, of the human race, — science and faith to be perfect- 
ly reconciled in one. ‘The more irregular, uncertain, and 
slow the process, the more certainly it is needed. The 
Catholic Church was a thousand years — from Paul to 
Hildebrand — in bringing its power to full maturity ; and 
it may well be a century or two before one more endur- 
ing and deeper laid shall be constructed out of the chaos 
that attends the disintegration of that wondrous fabric. 

Then as to the previous conditions of such authority. 
We have seen that, for the Middle Age, these were found 
in the doctrinal development of the Western Church, — 
in that array of metaphysical dogma which has been the 
point of departure of every dogmatic system since, and 
which Protestantism has done little else than revise and 
trim to more modern fashions. Meanwhile, an indepen- 
dent growth of thought has assigned conditions of an- 
other sort, to which it will henceforth compel respect. 
Moral or religious truth must be organized in harmony 
with the severest intellectual demands of a scientific 
age. Not that we are to substitute science for con- 
science ; or overlook the fact, that all authority of avail 
for the life has its hold upon the religious nature. But 
it has its intellectual conditions too, to which social eth- 
ics, or the religion of humanity, however much in ear- 
nest, must fain submit. Right thinking is the needful 
forerunner of right acting: “the hotter the action, the 
cooler the thought. Truth is sovereign in all souls that 
recognize it. And it is by accepting the truth offered us 
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from every quarter, that we shall by degrees secure the 
firm foundation of that Authority to which both our- 
selves and others must render homage. 

This process implies a more intellectual and scientific 
treatment of social wants and evils than has been prev- 
alent hitherto. Men who are capable of such discussion 
must show the way, and men capable of understanding 
them must follow. ‘The many directions in which we 
need, just at this time, resolute, faithful, and profound 
investigation of such topics will at once suggest them- 
selves. ‘I'he Church forfeits the dignity of her position, 
and surrenders her grasp upon the future, as soon as she 
knowingly consents to shut herself out from them. If 
her existence is to be justified, if her claim of a Divine 
commission is not a mockery, she is the organ, though as 
yet imperfect, weak, and out of joint, of a Power whose 
full development is reserved to a coming age. Absolute 
Truth, which is impersonal and divine, is the basis of her 
authority. And just as she is sincere in accepting and 
resolute in proclaiming it, will she inherit that invincible 
faith of the medieval Church — witnessed in the stern 
consistency of its ambitious policy, and in every unfin- 
ished cathedral-tower — in a Future that shall complete 
its work. Faith in her own future can exist only by 
allegiance to the Truth, which is one and eternal. 

But as a herald or interpreter of truth, th2 Church can 
be at best but one among a multitude of agencies. Its 
special province seems to be to organize the conscience 
and moral life. A vague and passionate protest against 
existing evil is but the feeble first essay of its strength, — 
inevitable and right, but ineffectual ; while the maturest 
and clearest thought is barren, until interpreted in act. 
Here is a point where the humblest and feeblest of ex- 
isting churches can do its share. And so with the Chris- 
tian Church at large. Its great and most potent agen- 
cies will doubtless always be the culture of mind and 
heart at home, — the sympathies, associations, and spirit- 
ual influences that belong to it in virtue of its inherit- 
ance from the early Christian age. But already, in its 
incipient missions and works of charity, to say nothing 
of the special movements of reform that have “ come 
out” from its bosom, it recognizes something of its 
larger claim. The moral forces of Christendom are get- 
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ting slowly organized. And we do not know that we 
can better express our conception of the Church as it 
should be, than by saying that it shall hereafter reconcile, 
in one harmonious and powerful league, all those agen- 
cies which now sustain the separate and too often hostile 
organizations of churches, charities, and reform; that, 
in a word, it shall be to the free and expansive moral 
life of the present day what the Catholic Church was 
to that of a thousand years ago. 

Any less broad or elevated conception seems to us 
wholly unworthy of the subject and the time. The 
Church cannot claim its true position, as the spiritual 
power we need, until, with a better understanding of its 
position, and a more intelligently concerted effort, it un- 
dertakes the twofold task thus laid upon it by the con- 
dition and wants of society. It is not so much the 
change of present instruments, or the multiplication of 
them, that we require, as a clearer consciousness that 
by means of them we are working to so vast issues, and 
with so goodly a fellowship; that in proportion as a 
thought or a deed of ours corresponds with a real want, 
or is in league with an eternal truth, we are working to- 
wards the building up of the Christian structure of the 
future, which shall realize to another age the kingdom of 
God on earth, in a larger and truer sense than the struc- 
tures of the Christian civilization of the past. 

And it is with the conviction that our position in the 
theological world brings us into nearer harmony than 
others with the thoughts and purposes of God for the 
coming age, that the above view is urged. Once clearly 
seeing its position, and true to it, the Congregational 
Church of New England generally has within easiest 
reach the handling of that power.” We have stron 
faith in its capabilities, imperfectly as they have hitherto 
been developed. Not, certainly, that this or any other 
will monopolize or appropriate to itself that exercise of 
power which must be shared among many by the very 
genius of a Protestant republic; but that it seems less 
than any: other trammelled by adverse conditions. It 


* “Of all existing » chee al edie,” 2 says Teenie ¥2 that of the United States 
seems “ me the only one which holds a true spiritual power, — i. e. an au- 
thority, at once mental and moral, resulting from the free consent of a pub- 
lic liberated from all external constraint.” 
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deals more simply and directly with the moral forces it 
seeks to guide, while it retains at least as strong a hold 
upon old reverence, and the living traditions of the past. 

And for ourselves in particular, no other denomination 
of Christians, perhaps no other visible society among 
men, is as well prepared as that termed “ Liberal,” to ac- 
cept the elements of it in all their simplicity and strength. 
The fictitious and declining theologies of the past, sO 
strange to the cultured understanding of the present age, 
we have outgrown, without the loss ‘of the sacred sanc- 
tions, sympathies, and hopes that are the inheritance of 
the Church of Christ. This twofold condition we have 
already attained. Limited as we are in number, and 
shut out by our very name from many a sacred priv- 
ilege we covet, it would be the inflation of sectarian 
vanity to claim for ourselves exclusively the inaugurat- 
ing of that spiritual power which shall meet broadly the 
whole fact and want of the time. It is an alliance, not 
a fusion, of moral forces that we would bring about. 
We seek the control of others as little as we surrender 
to them control over us. But we may at least, by the 
advantage of our position, do more (we claim) than 
any other religious body to define and realize to ourselves 
the true conditions of that power, and, under Providence, 
to be heralds of the way. The Church feeling, based on 
affectionate loyalty to God and Christ, is deepening 
among us year by year: let it be followed up by a larger 
and truer apprehension of the Church’s function as a 
consecrated, divine agency in human life. ‘Then it shall 
be our commission to lay deeply and broadly the foun- 
dation of that “spiritual house” which is our Lord’s 
temple for the coming age. 

But the Church is of no sect, and represents no exclu- 
sive tendency. Intellect trained by the methods of mod- 
ern culture, and in the arena of modern controversy, con- 
science grasping still a wider range of moral vision, with 
the rich fruits of Christian experience which near twenty 
centuries have brought to ripeness, all have their place 
within its shelter. ‘The very test of its divine commis- 
sion is, that in each regard it embodies the purest and 
noblest life of humanity. 

Too long has the assertion of that commission been 
the shield of spiritual despotism or narrow and mean 
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ambitions. Inthe Church of Christ that shall be worth 
of the name, society needs not an arena for the strife of 
tongues, not a university of popular debate, not stray 
bands and isolated groups of theorists, to speculate 
about the past and future and metaphysics of our Faith. 
It needs leagued and earnest men to do its work. It 
needs to have the broad way of ‘Truth thrown open, for 
the reconciliation of jarring sects. It needs the more 
large and complete development of a “ spiritual power” 
commensurate with the life, the intelligence, enterprise, 
and moral energies of this age, which may control the 
antagonisms of a rude civilization, and soothe the bitter 
strifes of party. Already lines of old division fade, like 
constellations of the night in the kindling dawn; and 
soon, let us trust, we may guide our brotherly steps by 
the risen sun. 

We close in the language of our author, from whom 
we are too often compelled to differ not to welcome 
with frank acknowledgment such words as these : — 


‘* Neither in religion nor in morality do I believe that we can 
wholesomely or reasonably cut our connection with the past, 
wherein are the roots which fed our moral life... ... For as 
the very rich grow rapidly richer, so the most wealthy in relig- 
ious wisdom have most power of increasing their wealth, if at 
least there be the stimulus of practical life. Without this, wis- 
dom-getting is a kind of miserly hoarding, of which men grow 
tired: and even in pure science, the call of practical problems 
has been needed to stimulate high discovery. But if a spiritual 
church were truly in organic connection with daily active philan- 
thropy, each part would aid to develop the other. Philanthropy 
would impel to discussions of morality, and constantly throw 
new lights on religious questions : religion would reanimate the 
soul of philanthropy, and by its intense energies fortify it for all 
self-denial and all simplicity of individualism. Much, much will 
become possible, when the New Church rises into power for ac- 
tion: until then is a time for preparation, —a time of lamenting 
and secret groaning over the unremedied evils of innocent mil- 
lions, — yet a time, not of despondency, but of hopefulness ; for 
the dawn already glimmers, and our children will see it rise.” * 


J. H. Ae 


* Essay, pp. 112, 113. 
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Art. VI.— POETRY. 


EASTER. 


Let our thoughts go back on this Easter day, 

And kneel by Christ’s tomb so holy, and pray ; 

And as we are kneeling, can we not hear 

Those words so comforting, priceless, and dear : 

‘** Why seek ye the living among the dead ? 

The Lord has arisen!” though years have fled, 
Even now in our deep souls they vibrate still, 

And more humbly we bend to the Father’s will, 
Feeling death can but strike the poor trammels away, 
Spirit riseth in glory, but earth can decay. 

And feeling besides, that, though risen above, 

Christ dwells with us still by the might of his love. 
Can we not hear him, as once when he said, 

‘“* Come unto me, all ye living, ye dead, 

Come unto ine, ye weary, ye laden, 

Rest I will give you, —a peaceful haven ; 

My yoke is easy, my burden is light, 

My cross shall uphold you when darkest the night! 

I will pray to the Father, and he shall give 

The Spirit of Truth in your hearts to live, — 

My messenger faithful, whom ye shall know 

By the comfort and strength that he will bestow.” 

In teachings like these, we hear his mild voice 

Still pleading with all to awake and rejoice. 

Our Christ hath arisen! O Father, we raise 

Our voices on high in loud pzans of praise, 

For the Son of thy love, whom in mercy thou ’st given, 
For his cross on the earth, for his crown in the heaven. 


A. E. G. 











SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


Nort with the clang of arms, 
Or trumpet’s loud alarms, 
Or weapons that should drip with human gore, 
Went out th’ adventurous band 
Unto the frozen land, 
To fight the Frost King on his own bleak shore. 
36 * 
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Science sailed with them forth 
Unto the ice-bound North, 
And bade them wrest her secrets from His hold; 
With purpose firm as steel, 
Thought fixed on future weal, 
She armed, instructed them against the cold ; 


For the long, dazzling day 
Of months’ enduring ray, 
And equal night of dull, funereal gloom ; 
The winter’s fearful length, 
The cold’s death-wielding strength, 
The earth enshrouded as in Nature’s tomb. 


Sleet mailed each mast and shroud, 
Vast icebergs cracking loud 
Threatened them hourly with o’erwhelming fate ; 
On pressed the noble crew, 
With hearts as firm as true, 
To bid the Frost King stern unbar his gate. 


So passed they on from sight : 
Uncertainty’s dark night 

Hung o’er them, clouded by the veil of years : 
Eyes dimmed in many a home, 
Watching to see them come, 

Or wept as for the dead with bitter tears. 


Traces at length are found, 
And mournful tales spread round, 
And with earth’s martyrs are their names enrolled ; 
The North its secret keeps, 
The Frost King grimly sleeps, 
Safely environed by the ice and cold. 


Science alone remained, 
Baffled and speechless, pained 
That human life must yield to Nature’s power ; 
But still for unknown quest 
She fills men with unrest, 


And loads with wondrous dreams the Future’s hour. 


- L. A. ¥. 
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Arr. VII. —STRAUS-DURCKHEIM’S NATURAL THE- 
OLOGY.* 


Josepu DE Maistre has somewhere said, that we are 
still living in the eighteenth century, meaning thereby 
that the age of revolution and anarchy has not closed. 
We like better the more just and discriminating views 
of Jouffroy, who holds that the intentionally destructive 
period in the great sceptical era has past; that the pres- 
ent age is eminently reconstructive, at least in purpose, 
most of its disorders originating in the over-eagerness 
or want of judgment with which its thousand plans of 
reconstruction are urged. However this may be, one 
thing is plain. Though there is a sense in which it may 
be said that the same movement is still going on, the 
spirit which presides over it is very different from that 
which prevailed in the days of the Encyclopedists, and 
of the first French Revolution. 

The books under review afford a good illustration of 
this change. 'The author, one of the most distinguished 
among the elder living naturalists, begins the Preface 
of the first-mentioned work with these words : — 


** Animated by the most lively admiration of the wisdom and 
beauty manifest in the organized beings whose structure I was 
studying, and with a heart penetrated with sentiments of rey- 
erence and love for the Omnipotent Author of so marvellous a 
work, I long ago formed the project of some day closing my 
scientific career by publishing the most remarkable facts in 
natural history which had come under my observation, serving 
to demonstrate the fundamental truth, that not only all living 
beings, but the entire universe, is the work of an Almighty In- 
telligence, who drew it out of nothing, —an Intelligence whose 
existence has generally been admitted hitherto on the sole testi- 
mony of an instinctive voice within, which commands most men 
to believe in a Supreme Being. As those, however, who do not 
hear, or who distrust this voice, must be without this conviction, 
they are left in unhappy doubt on the whole subject, if indeed, 





* Théologie de la Nature. Par Hercure Straus-DurckHEIM. Paris. 
1852. 3vols. 8vo. 

Catéchisme raisonné d’une Doctrine Religieuse conforme a la Théologie de la 
Nature ; c’est-ti dire fondée sur des Preuves Irréfragables tirées des Faits propres 
aux Sciences Naturelles. Par Hercute Stravus-DurckneEim, Docteur és 
Sciences. Paris. 1855. 12mo. pp. 71. 
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more deplorable still, they do not fall into atheism. Besides, why 
seek in uncertain indications the demonstration of this important 
verity, when it can be seen so evidently, written as it were by 
the hand of the Eternal, in the sublime organisms of living 
beings ; — veritable symbolic hieroglyphs, each one of which 
confirms, in its admirable complication, the entire doctrine of a 
sound theology, thus made to rest, as it should, on the observa- 
tion of facts, and the incontestable conclusions of reason deduced 
therefrom ; proofs which will not permit the slightest hesitation 
even in minds the most sceptical, nor afford the least refuge for 
deception or bad faith.” 


This purpose he carried into effect in 1852, his age 
and the rapid failure of his sight having admonished 
him that the time for this appropriate and graceful ter- 
mination of his scientific labors had come. Not content, 
however, with teaching theology to such as could follow 
him in his scientific method, he has, during the last year, 
given the substance of his learned treatise in the form of 
a brief Catechism, accommodated to the minds of the 
young. Here his theology becomes a positive religion, 
including a great variety of inculcations respecting a 
future state, prayer, the times and modes of worship, 
inspiration and free-will; and also details respecting our 
moral and religious duties, not overlooking our duties 
to animals. In both works his relations to Christianity, 
in respect to its foundation and authority, are unsatisfac- 
tory ; but, especially as regards its spirit and teachings, 
they are far from being antagonistic. ‘Thus, in speaking 
of its Founder, he says :— 


** No man nourishes at the bottom of his heart a sentiment 
of profounder admiration than I do for the sublime qualities of 
Jesus Christ, whose sweetness of temper and ineffable goodness, 
extending even to generous indulgence, and, above all, his piety, 
so rigorously pure, command for him the most respectful vener- 
ation; especially as he carried his fervent faith and love of 
neighbor to the extent of devoting himself to a martyr’s death, 
that he might seal with his blood the new covenant with God 
which he has formed in his own person among his disciples, in 
thus giving to men the sublime example of preferring to suffer 
the most frightful punishments rather than falter in the least in 
the trial of their faith in God,—a sacrifice by which he has 
become THE SAVIOUR OF ENTIRE HUMANITY, in leading mankind 
to comprehend their real duties towards the Supreme Being. 
But my conscience will never permit me to elevate him so far 
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in my thoughts as to assimilate him to the Divinity, accepting as 
an article of faith the assertion of those who, of their own head, 
have proclaimed him the only Son of the Eternal God, and 
this, too, in contradiction to what Jesus Christ has many times 
said of himself; much less can I| adopt the doctrine first ad- 
vanced by the early Christians, who, carrying their enthusiasm 
farther still, identified him with the Creator himeelf. Veritable 
blasphemy ! by which they would reduce the Divinity to the 
level of men, in pretending that the Supreme Being has de- 
scended so far as to take a mortal form in order that he might 
instruct men in the holy doctrine he wished to have taught, and 
offer up himself as a holocaust for the ransom of the human race. 
From the analysis which I am going to give of the Gospels, it 
will be seen how little foundation there is for these dogmas,” — 


Théologie de la Nature, Vol. lll. pp. 9, 10. 


His language in speaking of the Christian miracles is 
more guarded : — 


** As to the miracles of Jesus Christ, recorded by the Evange- 
lists, I have, as in the case of those ascribed to Moses, no occasion 
to discuss their reality in the present work. If Jesus Christ real- 
ly had power to work miracles, it belongs not to me to deny it; 
their impossibility cannot be established by demonstrative proofs, 
the proofs on which I everywhere found the assertions I ad- 
vance, and especially my negative assertions. I must, there- 
fore, leave this inquiry to metaphysicians and psychologists, 
who are more competent than I to determine it.” — Vol. III. pp. 


17, 18. 


With all this language of reserve, it is nevertheless but 
too plain that the author regards the supernatural origin 
of Christianity as unproved. Like Kant, he reveres the 
Gospel and accepts it, as far as he accepts it at all, on 
moral grounds alone. In his “analysis,” as he terms it, 
of the Old and New Testaments, filling nearly a quarter 
of his three volumes, he everywhere adopts the exposi- 
tions of writers of the Naturalist School, so much in 
vogue in the early part of the present century. Accord- 
ing to him, Jesus Christ completed the moral and relig- 
ious reform which Moses began; that is, he became the 
teacher of a pure theism, inculecating not merely the doc- 
trine of the unity and perfections of God, which the 
Jews had received long before from their great lawgiver, 
but also that of eternal life and a righteous retribution. 
It is to the credit of theism, thus understood, that it was 
laid down by such a teacher ; yet as he does not concede 
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to this teacher divine authority, or assume that he was 
inspired in any proper sense of that word, it does not 
follow that what he laid down must be true. According 
to the author of the work before us, we still have a right 
to demand the proof; and proof, abundant and over- 
whelming, he undertakes to give. 

He considers that this proof is to be found chiefly, if 
not exclusively, in the organized bodies of living beings. 
In many inorganic substances, in crystals, for example, 
there is orderly arrangement; and still more, in the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and in the forces by which 
they are held in their orbits; so that, supposing the ex- 
istence of God already established, we find there most 
impressive indications of his wisdom and power. But 
he thinks it difficult, if not impossible, to begin by de- 
monstrating the non-eternity of matter, or that these 
effects might not result from the essential properties of 
matter, or ‘from what we call its laws. However, we are 
glad to see that his own theory, even of the inorganic 
world, is entirely removed from all atheistic or panthe- 
istic leanings. 

Thus, in respect to the origin and constitution of 
matter itself, four theories have been entertained. The 
first is, that God created it out of nothing in the begin- 
ning; the second, that matter in substance has existed 
from all eternity, but as mere chaos, until God, by cloth- 
ing it with its present properties, began to subject it to 
order and law; the third, that matter, with its present 
properties and laws, has existed from all eternity, so that 
when it is said God created the world, nothing more is 
meant than that he constructed it out of pre-existing 
materials; and the fourth and last, that matter, with its 
present properties and laws, has existed from all eternity, 
and that the universe is the necessary result of the same, 
no Creator being required or supposed. Only one of 
these theories is openly and essentially atheistic, but the 
author of this work adopts the first; the same which is 
generally held in the Church, and which admits a crea- 
tion in the fullest and strictest sense. Against the last 
or atheistic theory he argues with some subtilty, and 
from a purely scientific point of view. 


‘“‘ Finally, if we examine the hypothesis which makes matter 
to have possessed and manifested from all eternity the same 
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properties as now, one inevitable consequence flowing from it is, 
that nothing could ever have commenced by effect of those prop- 
erties, seeing that all commencement supposes a time anterior 
to such commencement ;—a time which could not have been, 
inasmuch as the effects must have been equally eternal with the 
causes producing them. ‘That is to say, the form, the structure, 
and the disposition of the stars are from all eternity what they 
are to-day, contrary to the demonstration of Laplace; in other 
words, the periods which the several stars run over could never 
have commenced, and consequently could never have been. A 
single fact will be sufficient to explain what is here advanced in 
general terms; namely, the central fire of the terrestrial globe. 
If this state of fusion had place originally (from all eternity), it 
is impossible that the heat should have diminished so as to ren- 
der the surface of the earth habitable for living beings, or that it 
may one day disappear entirely ; for if we allow a certain time, 
no matter how long, for it to arrive at a complete cessation, or 
even to a slight diminution, this effect must necessarily have 
had place also from all eternity ; that is to say, it never could 


have had place; and, nevertheless, it exists.” — Vol. III. pp. 
281, 282. 


So, likewise, in his theory of the origin and constitu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies and of the solar system, he 
cannot dispense, to say the least, with Aristotle’s Un- 
moved Mover, whence all motion arose. He begins 
what he has to say on this subject by conceding, that 
we are not to look to astronomy, any more than to min- 
eralogy, physics, or chemistry, for a direct and indepen- 
dent proof of the existence of God; though it supplies 
the best and most striking illustrations of his omnipo- 
tence. No wonder that the sublime harmony of the 
heavens should have excited in all ages the imagination 
of men, or that they should have thought to find there 
the most convincing proof of the Divine existence ; but, 
in strictness, it should be regarded merely as showing 
the Creator’s illimitable power. 


‘So true is this, that all, save the primitive impulse by which 
the stars were animated, is simply the effect of laws which rule 
the properties inherent in brute matter, and more particularly of 
the law of universal gravitation, which, in the opinion of materi- 
alists, has belonged to matter from all eternity. Hence, accord- 
ing to them, what we justly admire in the sublime mechanism of 
the heavens is, in principle, nothing but the result of mathemati- 
cal fatality ; in other words, the whole universe exists as it is, 
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because it could not be otherwise. And, indeed, were we to 
‘limit ourselves, as they do, to these observations alone, there 
would be no valid objection to the ground here taken; but their 
theories, however learned, can never explain whence arose that 
primitive impulse, which animated not only the stars, but also all 
other beings in nature. To this question they are careful never 
to mount up, being unable to resolve it except by calling in a 
power foreign to nature, —a power which can be no other than 
that of the One Supreme Intelligence who commands the entire 
universe.”? — Vol. I. pp. 25, 26. 


In the same strain the author proceeds to demonstrate 
that Laplace’s celebrated theory to account for the origin 
of the solar system may be true, as far as it goes, with- 
out making “the hypothesis of a Gq,” as Laplace him- 
self somewhat irreverently terms it, any the less neces- 
sary. 


*‘ Indeed, the memoir of Laplace has succeeded very well in 
explaining mathematically the actual formation of our planetary 
system, starting, as he does, from the fact, that originally the 
whole existed as an immense atmosphere in chaos around the 
sun, a solid body in rapid motion. But how came the sun to be 
in existence at that time as a solid body, and not in chaotic diffu- 
sion like the rest ? and what power was able to impress upon it 
the mighty movement with which it was then animated?  Final- 
ly, why did not the chaos of the entire planetary system precip- 
itate itself directly from every part upon the centre, to form with 
it a single mass? ‘The learned astronomer has taken care not 
to raise these questions, being unable doubtless to resolve them 
by his mathematical demonstrations. Admitting, however, that 
all this was so, for some reason however inexplicable, it is also 
necessary further to admit, with the illustrious geometer, that, an- 
teriorly to the epoch when the chaos was put in movement, the 
movement of the sun itself existed not, and could not have be- 
gun until then ; for at the instant when it commenced, it must 
have been communicated to the diffused matter of the chaos 
which surrounded that star: an incontestable proof that this 
movement of the sun existed not itself from all eternity, and 
that it must have been given at the epoch of the formation of the 
planets. What power gave it? This question always returns, 
as soon as we elevate ourselves a little above the theory of facts 
purely physical, of which observation makes us directly cog- 
nizant; but this is what many scientific men never think of 
doing. 

“Thus it is that certain astronomers, and among others the 
celebrated Lalande, have been able to be atheists, their researches 
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having been exclusively confined to the observation of the ma- 
terial facts of the celestial phenomena as the sole matter of 
calculation, without ever thinking of the inductions to be drawn 
from them, whether under the relation of the conditions of the 
existence of these facts, or under that of their primary causes. 
These men, though very skilful calculators, never elevate them- 
selves to the philosophical questions of their science ; shutting 
themselves up in the theory of facts, where all, indeed, is so rig- 
orously precise that the boldest imagination is astounded, being 
unable to conceive how it is possible that stars, which take up 
millions of years perhaps in accomplishing their revolution, are 
yet never a single moment belated. If they were so, it would 
follow necessarily that their motion would be wholly arrested 
sooner or later, seeing that the least time thus lost could never 
be regained ; nay, as this loss would renew itself from the same 
causes at each revolution, it would lessen each time the force 
and velocity impressed on the star in the beginning, and leave it 
at last stationary in space. 

“ From what has been said, it appears that facts considered as 
pertaining solely to the mathematical and physical sciences fur- 
nish no direct proof of the existence of a Supreme Intelligence 
who ordained these facts by creating the properties which pro- 
duced them, and through them the entire universe ; nevertheless, 
that existence once established by irrefragable demonstrations, 
these same facts afford proofs the most evident of the omnipo- 
tence, sublime wisdom, and omniscience of a Supreme Being, 
the sole First Cause of all that is.” — Vol. l. pp. 27 - 29. 


The author proceeds to show, that these “ irrefragable 
demonstrations” are found everywhere in the admirable 
structure of organized beings. 


‘‘ Here matter, elevated to a higher degree of activity, no 
longer forms, as in minerals, simple masses, either homogeneous 
or heterogeneous as the case may be, of which each part repre- 
sents the whole, and hence its name, a specimen ; but instead of 
mere masses, we have wholes more or less complicated, com- 
posed of unlike parts or organs, each of which performs some 
special function contributing to the end these beings are called to 
fulfil ; — wholes to which we give the name of individuals, as be- 
ing indivisible, or as being incapable of being divided without the 
loss of some of their parts rendering them incomplete. In such 
cases, as in ordinary meehanics, the matter which constitutes the 
beings in question not only presents the natural characters which 
are specially proper to it as matter, but also, in every part, forms, 
dispositions, and actions which, having nothing to do with those 
properties, show with incontestable evidence that they are te be 
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referred to the intervention of an all-powerful creative Intelli- 
gence ; and this proof we find even in the minutest details of the 
structure of animalcules so small as to be invisible to the naked 


eye.” — Vol. I. p. 29. 


Other illustrations of this argument are given in the 
. d . ~ a 5 - 
next chapter, entitled “ Proofs of the Existence of God 
and his Attributes, drawn from General Considerations 
on the Organization of Living Beings”; from which we 
take the following. 


‘In what has just been said, I have only indicated the two 
great functions by which the bodies of living beings grow and 
are nourished ; but all must perceive that these functions them- 
selves exact several conditions of existence without which they 
could not be exercised. ‘Take, for example, the simplest form 
of their manifestation, as in plants, where the individual absorbs 
directly by its surface, and specially by certain parts of it, called 
the absorbent organs (the ends of the roots), those substances 
which are found dissolved in the fluids in contact with the above- 
mentioned organs. We see at once that this absorption cannot 
take place by means of a simple physical action, such as capil- 
larity, which makes water to penetrate a sponge ; for, in that 
case, everything would be drawn in, and the circulatory vessels 
would be filled with liquids, much the largest portion of which 
would not help nutrition, but, on the contrary, operate as poison 
by obstructing more or less the action of the organs. Indeed, 
the substances introduced into the economy of the plant being 
simply mineral, (they must necessarily have been so to the first 
living beings created,) they would be of a nature completely dif- 
ferent from those of which the organs are composed ; whence 
it follows, not only that the absorbent organs must have, as in 
fact they do, a faculty to absorb such only of the surrounding 
substances as can enter into the composition of the fluid in cir- 
culation in the plant, but also to make choice as regards the spe- 
cial qualities which the nutritive sap requires ; and this again 
makes it necessary that the form and composition, and conse- 
quently the faculties, of the absorbent organs should be different 
in each species, — a condition which supposes incontestably, that 
these organs have been planned and Sor med under the influence of 
an intelligent Cause, having prescience of the effects to be pro- 
duced.” — Vol. I. pp. 39, 40. 


Having vindicated the soundness of this reasoning by 
showing that in the creation of organized beings effects 
take place, not as the necessary consequences of what 


went before, but as the necessary conditions of what is 
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to come after, thus demonstrating foresight, and there- 
fore mind,—a plan, and a mind working according to 
it, — the author proceeds to apply the same, in succes- 
sive chapters, to the four great departments in the animal 
kingdom, the Vertebrates, the Articulates, the Mollusks, 
and the Zodphytes ; and afterwards to particular facts in 
the organism and faculties of animals in their relation to 
each other, and especially to those connected with repro- 
duction. ‘To follow him in these details would be wea- 
risome and unprofitable. His method, as the reader will 
perceive, agrees substantially with that adopted by Dr. 
Roget, in the first volume of his Bridgewater ‘Treatise, 
except that the order is reversed. Also, in the general 
treatment of the several topics, the two works resemble 
each other, with this distinction, however, that the 
French treatise keeps the theological purpose more con- 
stantly in view. We miss in both the vivacity of Paley, 
his felicitous manner of raising the question, and his 
easy, lucid, and idiomatic style ; but, as a compensation 
for these deficiencies, we have in the works of these 
naturalists a much higher authority for the facts ad- 
duced, and much better evidence, especially in the more 
recent French treatise, that there is nothing in the latest 
scientific discoveries to invalidate the argument. 

There is also another advantage resulting from the 
form under which the argument is here presented. De- 
sign is not inferred, as in Paley, from the alleged exist- 
ence of special contrivances for special uses, but from 
the alleged existence of order and plan pervading all na- 
ture. As Baden Powell has said: “ ‘The instances in 
which we can trace a use and a purpose in nature, strik- 
ing as they are, after all constitute but a very small and 
subordinate portion of the vast scheme of universal order 
and harmony of design which pervades and connects the 
whole. ‘Throughout the immensely greater part of na- 
ture we can trace symmetry and arrangement, but not 
the end for which the adjustment is made. But this is 
no way a less powerful proof of design and intelligence 
than the former. The most exact and recondite adap- 
tation of means to accomplish an obvious end is no 
more peculiarly an evidence of design, than the universal 
arrangement according to determinate laws which per- 
vades the depths of cosmical space, — where we are least 
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able to trace any end. Symmetry and beauty are results 
of mind of at least as high an order as mechanical effi- 
ciency. A mere numerical relation invariably preserved, 
but no farther connected with any imaginable purpose, 
or a systematic arrangement of useless parts or abortive 
organs on a regular plan, are just as forcible indications 
of intelligence, as any results of immediate practical 
utility.” * 

The existence of a living and personal God being put, 
as our author thinks, beyond question, he gives a single 
chapter to the refutation of the materialist theories of 
cosmogony, with special reference to the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation, — from which the following ex- 
tract is taken. 


** Lamarck, a very learned botanist and conchologist, but fee- 
ble in anatomy and physiology, thought that God did not directly 
create animals, but simply the laws which, in their action on 
brute matter, have had the effect to produce them in their present 
infinite variety. Although Lamarck was not really a materialist, 
he nevertheless thought, with them, that organized beings existed 
at first under extremely simple forms, where all relations amon 
the organs would be useless; relations which have been slowly 
established as the effect of necessity ; as if necessity, which is 
here merely a want without means and without force, could pro- 
duce the least thing. This savant thought, also, that these ani- 
mals, primitively very simple, have been still further transformed 
in process of time by perfecting themselves more and more ; and 
hence the large number of species very elevated in the scale of 
beings, that we know to-day. The same naturalist cites in this 
connection as one instance the goose, which, according to him, 
has become the swan, merely by elongating its neck in order to 
see farther on the water. If Lamarck had understood compar- 
ative anatomy and physiology, he never would have advanced 
this absurdity ; for, though the two birds resemble each other, 
he would have known that, among many other characters which 
distinguish them, there is this, — that while the goose has a neck 
of fourteen vertebra, the swan has one of twenty-three. Whence 
it results that, in the transformation of the goose into the swan, 
supposing it to take place, the thousand intermediate varieties 
which would exist must offer us the nine additional vertebre be- 
longing to the latter bird, in all imaginable degrees of develop- 
ment from the first rudiment to entire perfection, — modifica- 
tions of which not the smallest trace is found. Moreover, this 
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learned conchologist, but very feeble logician, attaches a false 
notion to the word elongate, which signifies here to hold upright, 
and not to lengthen out ; for he ought to have known that ani- 
mals in holding up their neck press the vertebrae one upon an- 
other, instead of separating them. By reasoning equally vicious, 
the same savant has endeavored to explain how the feet of a 
land-bird become webbed ; namely, by this alone, that he takes 
to the water, as has happened in the case of ducks ; as if any 
birds, such as hens, for instance, might go into the water so often 
that in the end their feet would become webbed. He also adds, 
that this effect takes place in consequence of these animals 
spreading out their toes in order to swim; as if a hen, with its 
feet formed as they are, would ever seek to swim: and besides, 
Lamarck has not comprehended that just the contrary should 
happen in the case supposed ; that is to say, in the effort to sep- 
arate the toes, the membrane which unites them in the duck 
would be torn, and his feet become those of the hen. 

‘* I cite these two examples, adduced by a writer otherwise of 
great merit, in order to show how erroneous opinions, resting on 
facts badly observed, are apt to lead to the gravest faults of 
logic. Moreover, if a single organ, either by exercise or simply 
with time, could become a different thing from what it is, and 
consequently change its function, we should be unable to see 
any reason why others, and indeed the whole organism, might 
not become changed by a succession of self-modifications to 
such an extent as no longer to preserve that admirable harmony 
in the conditions of their existence which, nevertheless, we find 
everywhere ; especially when we consider that a single change 
in a single organ will carry trouble into a whole system of or- 
gans, as we see in the case of monsters. And further, as each 
organ, by its form and function, is in itself independent, any 
modification of one would not produce the least change in an- 
other, whatever it might be, except troublesome perturbation. 
Hence we are obliged to admit here, as everywhere else, that 
the relations of existence, of form, of disposition, and of func- 
tion, which we find brought together in the constitution of the 
same animal, as they are so precise and so remarkable, must ne- 
cessarily have been established by the sole supreme volition of 
an all-powerful Creator. In fine, even if it were true, as La- 
marck thought, though far from being a materialist, that God 
did not create immediately all the different species of animals, 
but only the laws which in their action on brute matter have pro- 
duced them, this opinion would only have the effect to carry a 
little farther back the solution of the question, without making 
it any the less true in principle, that the Supreme Being has cre- 
ated each species in particular. Nay, admitting only that God 
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has established the creative laws, these, as they thus become the 
determining causes of all that exists, must include necessarily 
the conditions in which each object is produced; whence it re- 
sults that in the creation of these laws is found already implicitly 
the creation of the beings themselves, — in other terms, an ez- 
pression of the Divine will that they should be produced, which 
is equivalent on the part of God, whose will is all-powerful, to 
the direct creation of the beings in question; for nobody has 
ever thought that God created them as the sculptor moulds and 
shapes a statue.” — Vol. II. pp. 343 — 346. 


The author of this work is neither a psychologist nora 
metaphysician ; and not much of a philosopher. Ac- 
cordingly, we find here no answer to some of the most 
subtile objections which have been raised against the 
whole argument from final causes ; and, indeed, no proper 
recognition of these objections as really existing, at least 
to some minds. What we have in this work is neither 
more nor less than nature, as seen through the eyes of a 
thoroughly instructed naturalist; and as such, it be- 
comes especially worthy of notice. Without doubt, the 
best argument for the being of a God which the book 
contains, is found in the religious impression which the 
thorough and patient study of nature has left on a mind 
not predisposed in favor of religion by a belief in revela- 
tion, or sympathy in the popular worship. It is not true 
of him, as has been said of others, that he is religious in 
spite of science; science constrains him to be religious. 
May we not regard it as one among many indications 
that science is becoming more and more thoroughly re- 
ligious both in its scope and spirit? Formerly, and not 
long ago, hardly enough was understood of the plan of 
creation in order to know that it is a plan; now, when 
the naturalist, especially if he is an original observer, 
traces the connection and succession of animal types 
through the geological ages, and on the globe as consti- 
tuted at present, he soon feels that he is not investigat- 
ing the accidents of matter. He sees that the whole is 
a vast scheme of things, fully considered and matured in 
the beginning, and invariably pursued ; that, in describing 
what are called the laws of nature, he is but interpreting 
the thoughts of God; that what is Law to us, is Will to 
him. 

J. W. 
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Art. VIII.—JOWETT ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL.* 


Our usual custom in copying the title-pages of the 
books which we review is to omit the academic and pro- 
fessional epithets connected with the names of their au- 
thors. For a good reason, we depart from that custom in 
allowing the words “ Fellow and ‘Tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford,” to follow the name “Benjamin Jowett” 
in the book-title given below. Those academic and 
professional titles are not among the least significant 
phenomena presented to us in connection with these 
very remarkable and most valuable volumes. We have 
found ourselves asking, What is the tenure of office, 
what are the implications of belief and the conditions of 
profession, exacted of one who holds a fellowship in an 
English university? We know that it is requisite that 
he should have signed the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England, should have taken holy orders in 
that communion, and be a celibate, — an unmarried 
man. ‘The signature affixed to those Articles is under- 
stood by all who do not accord with Paley’s ingenious 
and convenient construction of them, to imply a belief 
in the doctrines which they teach. But the “ Fellow” 
whose admirable offering to the cause of sound biblical 
scholarship has afforded us equal delight and amaze- 
ment, must have a method more ingenious than that of 
Paley’s for reconciling two such different uses of his pen 
as were required for affixing his signature to the afore- 
said Articles and for writing these volumes. ‘That other 
persons who have a responsibility and a power in the 
case which do not belong to us have all of our amazement, 
in connection with some other feeling, is evident from 
the information brought to us in recent English papers, 
to the effect that Mr. Jowett has been challenged for the 
alleged heretical character of this work, and has met the 
charge by signing over again the same Articles. 

Our readers may ask what there is in these volumes 
to cause us such an amazement. We answer, that it is 
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caused simply by comparing their title-page with their 
contents. Here are books the very life and substance of 
which involve the fundamental and all-essential points 
of Christian doctrine which are in controversy between 
Unitarians and ‘Trinitarians, between Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians, between the most liberal and the 
most conservative parties in Christian theology, and yet 
there is not a Unitarian, or a Congregationalist, or a 
liberal in theology, who might not have written, and, 
saving one single qualification, who would not accept 
and gratefully acknowledge the truth of the chief con- 
tents of these books. We have made one qualification 
because of an element of “rationalism” in the volumes. 
If a Professor in the Theological School at Cambridge 
had produced this work, our brethren would have ap- 
proved of its contents, excepting only against that ele- 
ment of rationalism. 

Yet we do wrong to say that the facts of the case 
before us cause us amazement, or affect us as a surprise, 
an inexplicable phenomenon. We should rather say, 
that we ought to be surprised by them, and should be 
so, had not many anticipatory tokens assured us of the 
tendency of one of the most scholarly and earnest sec- 
tions of the comprehensive church established by law in 
England. ‘Thirty years ago a high religious interest 
associated with a vigorous mental reaction was working 
at Oxford, which engaged the excited attention of all 
classes. ‘The development of its results in those who 
proved to be its strongest men was the basis of what is 
now known as Puseyism. It was thought by some at 
the time that the epithet of New Mania, given to the 
movement in the spirit of levity, was more befitting the 
zeal which has won so many converts of distinction to 
the Roman Church. But as Newman has actually gone 
over to that Church, while Pusey has remained in the 
‘English communion, the latter is the better entitled to 
stand as the responsible exponent of his party, and to 
give it its title. Oxford has at any rate vindicated itself 
from the charge of lethargy and academic sloth during 
the whole of the last half-century at least. When we 
remember that the after-dinner circle in one of its Com- 
mon Rooms found Froude and Newman, and Pusey 
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in brotherly converse, and consider what variety of intel- 
lectual and religious workings are represented or associ- 
ated with their names, we must acknowledge that every 
strong impulse in the present conflict of opinions has 
found some exciting or directing energy in those quiet 
academic shades. 

In the volumes now in our hands, a noble fidelity to 
the Christian scholar’s vocation combines with the ut- 
most freedom of speculation which is consistent with a 
believing spirit, to open to us some of the oldest themes 
under the attractions of the freshest mode of treatment. 
There is no looking back with longing to the romance 
of an ecclesiastical communion unriven in its unity, 
there is no millinery or upholstery formalism in this 
contribution of Oxford theology. Mr. Jowett bears us 
into the very thick of all those dreaded antagonisms 
between the present and the past in the warfare of the 
faith, which are visiting upon its believers and defenders 
in this generation the consequences of the unsettled 
strifes, the ill-fought conflicts, and the smothered but 
unreconciled and evaded issues that have been demand- 
ing a fair adjustment ever since Protestantism proved 
truculent in its own high cause. So far from yielding 
to any timidity of spirit by a desire to make his candor 
on some delicate points cover silence upon others on 
which he need not have spoken, our author shows us 
that he can raise some new perplexities, and open difh- 
culties, not for the sake of removing them, but simply to 
leave them after making us aware of them. 

The basis of the volumes is Lachmann’s revision of 
the Received Greek Text of the four Epistles which are 
commented upon. Whether or not Mr. Jowett puts an 
undue estimate on the value of Lachmann’s version is a 
question which we will not enter upon, though we ought 
to say, in passing, that all will not agree with him in his 
high regard for it, and that on some points there are 
grave objections to it. 

To each of the Epistles we have a carefully-written 
Introduction, dealing with questions of their genuine- 
ness, their localities and dates, their subject-matter and 
method. The Greek text is accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation, which is in the main that of our Com- 
mon Version, except where it is conformed to revisions 
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introduced into the original. A large body of notes is 
made to illustrate the Greek words and phrases, the 
ideas, imagery, and logical construction of the Epis- 
tles, and to open anew all those materials and deduc- 
tions which support the doctrines accepted or contro- 
verted among Christians. If the reader will compare a 
few pages of these notes, where considerations of em- 
phatic importance are presented, — and such are on 
nearly every page,— with parallelisms of the text as 
commented upon, for instance, in Chalmers on the 
Romans, he will gain an idea of the difference of sounds 
which two different hands may draw from the same in- 
strument. 

Connected at intervals through the volumes with the 
larger themes inviting extended discussion are masterly 
dissertations upon the following topics:— Evils in the 
Church of the Apostolical Age; The Belief in the Imme- 
diate Coming of Christ; Paley’s Hore Pauline; The 
Man of Sin; The Character of St. Paul; he Conver- 
sion of St. Paul; Relation of St. Paul to the Twelve; 
Quotations from the Old Testament in the New; St. 
Paul and Philo; Connection of Immorality and Idolatry ; 
State of the Heathen World; Modes of ‘Time and Place 
in Scripture ; The Old Testament; The Imputation of 
the Sin of Adam; Conversion and Changes of Charac- 
ter; Contrasts of Prophecy; Casuistry ; Natural Religion ; 
The Law as the Strength of Sin; On Righteousness by 
Faith ; The Doctrine of the Atonement; Predestination 
and Free- Will. 

Now it would be a most ungracious task in us, as 
well as a most ungenerous treatment of a Christian 
scholar whose pages have given us a very high idea of 
his sincerity, his breadth of view, and his noble zeal for 
pure truth, to go through these dissertations to cull out 
their heresies, and in so doing to put the writer in the 
dilemma of inconsistency. And, indeed, if for the sake 
of any sectarian triumph we should set about that work, 
forgetting its ungraciousness under the goad of some of 
the provocations which might urge us upon it, we should 
hardly know how to array those heresies to the best ad- 
vantage. They permeate the whole work, they make 
the very atmosphere of its life, the tissue of its substance. 
But they are not to be exhibited as a triumph over the 
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literalism and the dogmatism of the popular comments 
and creeds of Orthodoxy. The author knows very well 
how slender were the twigs which were originally woven 
into the elements of the popular faith, and also how stiff 
they have become and how strong is the network by 
which they bind and trammel the efforts of even the 
most independent thinker to reconstruct from the text 
of St. Paul the Christian conceptions of his own spirit. 
Mr. Jowett writes under the impulse of all the most 
living influences of our own age, and he keeps in view 
the changed aspect of the whole task expected from a 
Scriptural apologist or commentator. He recognizes 
the fact that the old method of writing upon the evi- 
dences of Christianity, in the spirit of an advocate, must 
yield to the exactions of a more thorough and sceptical 
and comprehensive criticism, which, by practising upon 
the true and false tests of profane history, has learned 
to apply more searching processes to the sacred records. 
The grand result of his own unflinching courage in 
meeting the highest exactions of modern scientific criti- 
cism, is immensely on the side of faith in historical 
Christianity. What he yields is little, and of lesser im- 
portance, compared with what he secures to us. He 
transfers some of the embarrassments which we meet 
with in the writings of St. Paul to the mind of the 
writer himself. He makes us realize that the Apostle 
was dealing with truths the compass of which he did 
not himself fully comprehend, to the depths of which he 
had not penetrated, and which he had not learned to 
digest and harmonize into what meets our idea of a 
system of Christian theology. ‘The Gospel brought into 
the world new ideas, which were larger than the mean- 
ings of any words or phrases then in use for giving ex- 
pression to them. Many of the views, conceptions, and 
doctrines which Christians think they have found in 
these Epistles, Mr. Jowett frankly assures us Christians 
have in fact brought to the study and interpretation of 
them. Judaism had furnished some truths, and Greek 
philosophy had furnished’some terms of language, with 
the joint aid of which the free spiritual elements of 
the new faith had to provide a method and a chan- 
nel for communicating themselves to the minds of men. 
The petty questions of verbal construction on which 
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some of the controversies of Christian sects have been 
made to turn, give place to a wholly different class of 
queries and perplexities, as opened in the notes and 
dissertations of our author. 

It is but natural that we should find pleasure in the 
tokens constantly and conspicuously manifested of late 
years, that high and thorough and reverent Christian schol- 
arship, in whatever communion it is pursued, turns to the 
vindication and illustration of those views of Scripture 
which have been characteristic of our own fellowship, and 
which have been made alike the grounds of our own as- 
surance and the reasons for the opposition of other parties 
tous. In connection with this remark, and in view of an 
intimation already made by us of an element of “ration- 
alism ” in these volumes, we may refer to a criticism upon 
them which has doubtless attracted the attention of some 
of our readers. A very pointed and elaborate article in 
the British Quarterly Review, under the caption of “ Ne- 
ology of the Cloister,’ makes quite an alarming remon- 
strance against the spirit and method, and some of the 
conclusions, of this work. We must candidly affirm, that 
we do not discover in this work any really undeniable 
evidence of the spirit which the reviewer alleges runs 
through it. That its spirit is Hegelian we positively 
deny. It is an affront of a most uncalled for and unde- 
served nature towards the author to attempt to force 
him into a category with Auguste Comte, Miss Marti- 
neau, and Mr. Atkinson, three of the most intolerable 
theorists in matters too august for their poor conceit 
which any half-century ever produced. There are also 
grave misrepresentations and carping hypercriticisms of 
Mr. Jowett by his critic. For instance, the reviewer 
indulges in a satirical remark upon an incidental quali- 
fication made by Mr. Jowett on the perfect validity 
and pertinency of Paley’s method in the Hore Pauline. 
Mr. Jowett says: “The very clearness of Paley’s style 
has given him a fallacious advantage with the reader.” 
The reviewer ridicules this assertion that fallacies may be 
conveyed in the simple perspicuity as well as in the intri- 
cate obscurity of a skilled writer. But on the next page 
Mr. Jowett explains his meaning more fully, thus, speak- 
ing of some particular specimens of Paley’s reasoning: 
“ All are indebted for a part of their force to the perspicuity 
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of the writer, which flatters the reader into intelligence, 
and makes him ready to admit what he can so easily 
understand.” As fair a statement as criticism ever 
made. Again, in his bold and vigorous delineation 
of the character of St. Paul, an essay which has many 
striking touches of originality, Mr. Jowett reminds us 
how some men of signal mark have been indebted to 
their power of presence, their manliness of form, their 
erectness and majesty of bearing, and how others, even 
if weak and deformed in body, have expressed in look a 
calm and heavenly beauty, on whose faces men have 
gazed “as upon the face of an angel.” In contrast, the 
author says of Paul that he owed nothing to these gifts : 
“A poor, decrepit being, afflicted, perhaps, with palsy, 
certainly wih some bodily defect. ” “The reviewer is ter- 
ribly shocked with this intimation of a palsy, — as much 
so as some Protestant readers have been by the hypothesis. 
of a Roman Catholic commentator, who, thinking to find 
hereby an argument for the celibacy of the « lergy, sug- 
gested that the Apostle’s “thorn in the flesh,” or “mes- 
senger of Satan,” was a wife after the pattern of the 
great Greek philosopher’s. And once more, the reviewer 
perverts a not unreasonable implication of Mr. Jowett’s, 
conveyed in one clause of the following sentence: “ Nor 
can we pretend to estimate whether, in the modern sense 
of the term, St. Paul was capable of weighing evidence, 
or how far he would have attempted to sever between 
the workings of his own mind and the spirit which was 
imparted to him.” Surely a reader of St. Paul can 
hardly have confronted the phenomena presented by his 
occasional bewilderment among the labyrinths of Rab- 
binical allegorizing and the speculations and visions in 
which he knew not whether he was in the body or out 
of the body, without finding a harmless, as well as a 
justifiable, application of Mr. Jowett’s words. 

The element of rationalism of which we have taken 
note is slight, and is observable chiefly in Mr. Jowett’s 
evident persuasion that the inward process was by far 
the more effectual agency in St. Paul’s conversation 
than any outward manifestation. Whatever there may 
be of a rationalizing tone or spirit in the volumes is, 
however, reached and yielded to and manifested by the 
writer in a way quite in contrast with any destructive or 
VOL. LX. — 4TH S. VOL. XXV. NO. III. 38 
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incredulous impulse. His reason discerns inspiration 
and miracle and divine interposition in matters of such 
pre-eminent and cogent evidence, that he might safely 
doubt the most on the very points on which others think 
they must weigh the pressure of their faith. 

The full allowance made by Mr. Jowett, that the 
Apostles erroneously but firmly and fully expected the 
consummation of all things in their own age, and that 
they viewed the relations of the heathen to God under a 
blinding fancy which we cannot approve, is so com- 
pletely warranted by the evidence which he displays, 
that it is impossible to cavil with him on either of these 
points. His dissertation on Casuistry, keen and vigorous 
and outspoken as are its large readings of this practical 
world, will doubtless be challenged as giving a ques- 
tionable tolerance to a lax spirit "of worldly conformity. 
In discussing such questiones vexate as present them- 
selves in the essays on The Imputation of the Sin of 
Adam, The Law as the Strength of Sin, Righteousness 
(or Justification) by Faith, Predestination and Free- 
Will, Mr. Jowett makes clean work of the mystifica- 
tions and tortuosities which Calvinistic theology has 
complicated with the simple Scriptural elements of 
some of the problems of our thought. His views on 
the nature of the change wrought by conversion, and on 
the mode in which the Old ‘Testament is quoted in the 
New, are identical with those which have been over and 
over maintained in the pages of this journal. The essay 
on the Doctrine of the Atonement is on the whole a 
development of Unitarian views by a process which rec- 
ognizes the elements of the vicarious scheme only to 
show alike their utter inconsistency with Gospel doc- 
trine, and the manner in which they came into the 
minds of early Christians rather through words .and 
images of a familiar character than through any divine 
warrant. Mr. Jowett, indeed, goes farther than we can 
accord with him in what has been regarded as the doc- 
trinal direction of Unitarianism. Many Unitarians— 
we know not but what a majority of those around us 
— would not so completely subordinate all the efficacy 
of the death of Christ to merely a moral significance as 
does Mr. Jowett. 

We are led to ask, in conclusion, How soon will these 
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expected results of scholarly study and of honest specu- 
lation, in an unexpected quarter, be brought down to 
the apprehension and use of a range of minds below 
that of the author? How soon will they mingle with a 
more popular belief, and rectify it, and relieve the wonder 
and doubt with which we now have to ask, not only of 
the truth of opinions, but also of the honesty of those 


who hold them. 
G. E. E. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. 
Edited by Axntuur PenpENNIs, Esq. By W.M. Tuackeray. 
Leipzig. 4 vols. 18mo. pp. 1825. 

2. North British Review for November, 1855. ‘ Fielding and 
Thackeray.” 

3. North American Review for January, 1856. Critical No- 
tices, No. 13: ‘* The Newcomes.” 

4. London Quarterly Review for October, 1855. ‘* The New- 
comes.” 


TueE following remarks upon Mr. Thackeray’s writings would 
have been more opportune in our last number, for which they 
were prepared and put in type, though necessarily excluded by 
press of matter. 

The merits of Mr. Thackeray as a thinker, writer, and story- 
teller have come to be discussed in various quarters with some- 
thing of the temper of partisanship. The spirit, the skill, the 
interest, and the tendency of his books have all been very differ- 
ently accounted of; and it is not often that the conflicting opin- 
ions about any author, whose only object is to amuse his readers, 
have been mixed with so much heat and acrimony. ‘‘ The 
Christian Examiner” has already expressed its views on this 
subject. But as they have been somewhat tartly called in ques- 
tion, and as this whole matter touches in some degree on our 
religious province, there are a few more words that we wish to 
say. 

And we may as well begin by avowing, that we think it ques- 
tionable whether the popular “ novelist” can be called a novel- 
ist at all, in the pure, artistic meaning of that term. We do not 
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see any quality in the quantity he has written, that proves the 
ability of composing a thorough novel, properly so called. That 
class of works requires a power of imagination and combination, 
which he nowhere shows that he possesses. It has methods and 
laws of its own. It must have a carefully arranged opening, 
development, and winding up, as much as the drama. It must 
be a whole, with complicated and interlacing parts. ‘There 
must be unity with ever-shifting changes ; a regular progress 
through the midst of doubts and surprises ; various clews run- 
ning tortuously to meet in the same point of common effect ; 
some ingenuity of contrivance to keep the mind of the reader 
suspended and engaged, and swept forward, while it is swayed 
to and fro, by curiosity and emotion, and a constantly heighten- 
ing sympathy. Think how Goldsmith has managed to fulfil all 
these conditions in so short and simple a story as “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” with its chaste language, its genial wit, its benign 
philosophy, its natural course of smiles and distresses ;— and 
then tell us which one of the conditions is approached, in all the 
heavy batches of oddities from ‘“* The Yellowplush Papers ” to 
*“*The Newcomes.” What have we but a huddle of characters, 
without grouping, or proportion, or any abiding interest? In 
that last work, beside the personal bearings — which Mr. Thack- 
eray seems never to forget — of the introductory apologue, and 
the tedious delays in getting at his story, there is such an entire 
absence of any stirring plot, that even the North British Review- 
er is compelled to complain, that it not only leaves us almost in 
doubt whether the hero and heroine were married at all, ‘* but 
also with an unpleasant impression that it is not much matter 
whether they are or not.”” And truly, that must remain a ques- 
tion of supreme indifference to the most curious.and sensitive 
readers. A series of events, set in single file upon a highway, 
with nothing to look at on either side of the road, can hardly be 
called a novel. Bundles of memoirs, and snatches at history, — 
like much of what Mr. Galt has done so well in his way, — are 
scarcely novels. And no more are etchings of character, and 
slashes at aristocratic society, and descriptions of life and man- 
ners, whether actual or impossible, fairly entitled to that appella- 
tion. Mr. Thackeray is nothing so much as a sketcher in nar- 
rative, conversation, and portrait ; excellent, perhaps, in his kind, 
but nevertheless we see everywhere the draughtsman, and little 
else than the draughtsman. 

Having no disposition, however, to cavil about a mere word, 
we should not have said so much on this point but for the sake 
of showing how deficient we think him to be in a leading par- 
ticular, when brought into comparison with the masters of prose 
fiction in every language and time, from the old Greek bishop 
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Heliodorus, who really had a good deal of ingenuity in him, 
down to our own day. Even as a story-teller we cannot assign 
to him a very distinguished eminence. He can talk dialogues. 
He can portray figures in crayon and chalk. He can relate 
incidents in simple succession, and even these rather as if they 
were cut in wood than_painted in the colors of high art. But 
there his invention ends. 

The measured words of our contributor seemed seasonable, 
now that the applauses of assemblies and the puffs of the jour- 
nals are so strong in Mr. Thackeray’s sails, and readers and 
audiences are caught with a celebrity which may prove un- 
wholesome, and our young men and maidens are mistaking his 
caricatures for realities, and his cynicism for penetration, and 
imagine themselves becoming wise when they are only learn- 
ing the shallowest depreciations of the world and man. The 
censure might have gone deeper, without being ill-natured or 
unjust. For the public morality has grave charges against an 
author who has so gained the eyes and ears of great multitudes 
of people, if, while he aims at nothing higher than the entertain- 
ment of idle hours, he can so deal with some of the most deli- 
cate sensibilities of the mind as to run the constant risk of af- 
fronting or perverting them. 

Some persons appear to think that, because, in his last book 
especially, he has introduced some worthy and excellent per- 
sons,— amiable without being flats, and bright-witted without 
being sharps, — men and women, and not libels upon such, — 
he has quite retrieved himself, and now stands erect before all 
accusers. This is to mistake altogether the point at issue. ‘The 
complaint is not chiefly that he has preferred to describe the 
coarse and base, the imbecile and wicked, and this in terms too 
low for polite use and too fast for the dictionaries. He is wel- 
come to describe nothing else and nothing otherwise, if his taste 
finds that to be its vocation. It is not that, in painting his single 
characters, he distorts and exaggerates. It is that, when he 
writes in his own person, he has indulged in a sceptical 
spirit; and his tone has run vulgarly; and he has held up to 
the jeers of the superficial our weak, spotted, perverse, but 
inexpressibly deep human nature ; and woman nature especially, 
which is its redeeming half. He should be held responsible for 
this, for it is not a stain upon the surface of his books, but a vice 
in their grain. And all this contemptuous satire does not carry 
with it the least appearance of any purpose or wish to make 
things better, — it is not the way to make them better, — but 
only for the sake of its grim jests or injurious irony. We must 
add, that his drolleries are not apt to provoke any hearty mirth, 
and his serious strokes rather make us feel disagreeably, than 
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touch the springs of sweet and noble tears: Now, has he re- 
tracted or qualified anything that has been most gravely found 
fault with? Absolutely not in the least. He had said in 
* Vanity Fair”: “* When you think that the eyes of your child- 
hood dried at the sight of a piece of gingerbread, and that a 
plumcake was a compensation for the agony of parting with 
your mamma and sisters, O my friend and brother! you need 
not be too confident of your own fine feelings.” Admirable 
logic! Profound psychology! Because the grieved child is 
pacified with sugar-plums, we must not think that any of our 
*“‘ fine feelings’ are much above the low-water mark of the 
shallow and the selfish! And of women he had said: * They 
are born timid and tyrants, and maletreat those who are humblest 
before them.” ‘ Tender slaves that they are, they must needs 
be hypocrites and weak.” ‘The spirit of “ Vanity Fair” lives 
on in * The Newcomes.” ‘Take a single quotation from the 
fifth chapter of the third volume: ‘* Women go through this 
simpering and smiling life, and bear it quite easily. Theirs is a 
life of hypocrisy. Flattery is their nature ; to coax, flatter, and 
sweetly befool some one, is every woman’s business. She is 
none, if she declines this office.’’ Verily the sex must be some- 
what insensible, or extremely forgiving, if they can complacently 
endure such a persevering series of compliments. 

The writer in the * North British,’ bold in his Calvinistic 
views of mankind, sets out a flaming eulogy of Mr. Thackeray, 
with a “ protest against the ignorance or hypocrisy which is at 
the base of the main complaint brought against him.” The 
very qualities, he says, which, in his recent writings, ‘* scandal- 
ize large classes, confer upon his books an inexpressible attrac- 
tion and value for those who really believe in original sin and 
human imperfectibility.” If we understand that last word, 
which we never saw before, and which seems strangely mis- 
placed here, it would be difficult to find any “large classes,” 
if any person whatever, who do not ‘really believe” as the 
reviewer does on that special point. At the same time, we cannot 
help remembering that the old correlative of original sin used to 
be total depravity. We have no disposition, however, to catechise 
him on the soundness of his faith, though we must declare, for 
ourselves, that, if a man should believe that he can be perfect, it 
would be much nearer to the truth, and much better for him, 
than to believe in a ruined nature and its consequent sentence of 
doom. The reviewer is disposed to charge the novelist ‘ with 
the opposite error” of making his characters too good ; for if he 
should represent them as bad as the average of the world really 
is,‘ he would be absolutely unreadable.”” We will not contest 
that last amiable opinion. We will only say, that it is quite 
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edifying thus to see the fruits of Orthodoxy dangling on the 
same bough with the crabbed deformities of the satirist of his 
kind. The sourness of religious dogma, and the waggeries of 
a somewhat profane wit, are brought together into a very sin- 
gular agreement. It is not worth while to bandy cross words 
with the reviewer, but, without saying anything of ‘ hypocrisy,” 
it is tolerably clear that he is entirely unaware either of the 
main drift or the force of the objection which he supposes can 
so easily be preached out of the way. 

Another of our contemporaries nearer home has just felt 
authorized to say that, since ** The Newcomes,” Mr. Thackeray 
has entirely won ‘the vantage-ground over Dickens; for there 
can be no difference of opinion as to his superiority in the com- 
mand of language and in artificial resources and skill.”? No differ- 
ence of opinion! But “de gustibus” non opus est fustibus ; the 
case is not to be decided by wager.of battle. And yet, since we 
have met with scarcely any one of this way of thinking, we can- 
not but conclude that the assertion is far too sweeping. Many, 
not wholly unskilled in letters, are of opinion that the distance is 
immeasurable between those two writers in every respect, — 
in narrative skill and the whole magic mastery of speech, as 
well as in their spirit, feeling, purpose, and humanity. We do 
not like the style of ‘* The Newcomes ” much better than we 
like its contents. It is diffuse and wearisome, abounding with 
scraps of all sorts of plundered prose and verse. It is a mish- 
mash of all languages, and of no language that is in use among 
gentlemen. It is positively deformed with the easy pedantry of 
classical quotation, hackneyed phrases in French and Italian, 
and cant words of which we are unwilling to write down the true 
title. The extravagant encomium in the last * London Quar- 
terly’ calls them ‘colloquial vulgarisms”’; owning that they 
occur very often, and that, if they were not so well managed, 
they would “ debase his style.” It confesses, also, that such 
language ‘has hitherto revolted every person of cultivated 
mind,” and it * fears the evil effect of such an example.” 

But we will say no more about style or skill. It is not with 
these that we are chiefly concerned. Our quarrel is not with 
such things. We believe Mr. Thackeray’s books to be mislead- 
ing and debasing in their general tendency. ‘The world is prone 
enough to sinking, hasty enough to be disdainful, tempted easily 
enough to be vulgar i in sentiment and speech, without the aid of 
a fashionable novelist to further it in these directions. We can- 
not but regard the extraordinary favor he has met with as one of 
the ill-omened literary phenomena of our times. 

Since Dickens and Thackeray are often named _ together, 
though no two authors ever stood farther apart, we cannot 
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resist the temptation to record our impression of some of the 
leading contrasts between them. Mr. Dickens always keeps 
himself distinct from his characters, having his own way of 
speaking for himself, and endowing them with the peculiar 
forms of expression which belong to each. Mr. Thackeray runs 
by the side of his men and women with his caustic remarks and 
his by-play. The former has a great literary plan, which he 
wishes to construct or evolve. ‘The other has some pictures on 
hand which he is willing to show to the spectators. One, genial 
and glowing from a thousand vivid experiences, is perpetually 
surprising us with some delicate touch of common feeling, 
which opens the covered recesses of the past, and thrills the 
very soul. The other, with slow sympathies, but intent on the 
business before him,—like a hitter engaged at a bout with 
single-stick, or like a gazer after something ridiculous from 
his club- house windows, — almost hides from us that there is 
such a thing as soul in man. One, full of natural affections, the 
tenderest, widest, and most various, seeks in the wretched 
aspects of our race and world something to pity rather than 
to scorn. Believing, with Shakespeare’s Fifth Harry, that 


“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out,” 


he addresses himself with an earnest heart to that wise and be- 
nevolent chemistry. The other picks open the fairest show of 
things to discover the ugliness within; and, professing to be an 
analyzer, would fain demonstrate some lurking elements of 
bitterness and pollution in the brightest waters. One, pictu- 
resque and impassioned, carries us away as much with his many- 
sided suggestions as with his affecting story, so that we pause 
every little while for fear of losing something, and often cannot 
read aloud without a tightening of the throat, or read in silence 
without a throbbing breast and a moistened eye. ‘The other, 
coldly sarcastic or dismally jovial, has no more poetry, no more 
elevation or beauty in what accompanies his pieces, than there 
is in the subjects of them. One has an eye for all that is lovely 
and grand in nature, for all that is common and uncommon in 
the most familiar objects, and for all those subtile connections 
which they mysteriously hold with the thoughts and affections 
and lives of men. The other looks but at the downright thing 
before him, and a very mean and artificial thing it usually i is. 
His stage has no scenery. One has enriched our iterature with 
whole galleries of photographs that almost live upon the walls; 
sun-shadows of such tender beauty as little Paul and little Nell. 
But who cares to remember the figures which the other has 
dashed off by gas-light and in tobacco-smoke ? Who could find 
any use in remembering them ? 
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As if the public could never have enough of his “‘ Most Re- 
spectable Family,” Mr. Thackeray says at the close: “ J. J.’s 
history, let me confidentially state, has been revealed to me also, 
and may be told some of these fine summer months, or Christ- 
mas evenings, when the kind reader has leisure to hear.” The 
reader ought to have a great deal of leisure. 





Poems. By Cuartes Kinestey, Author of * Amyas Leigh,” 
** Hypatia,” etc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 16mo. 
pp. 284. 


THE distinguished reputation which Mr. Kingsley has already 
obtained entitles any new work from his pen to a careful con- 
sideration. But even if these poems had been published anony- 
mously, they would scarcely fail to attract notice for their vigor 
of thought and earnestness of purpose. They have not, indeed, 
the highest characteristics of poetry. Mr. Kingsley’s imagina- 
tion is not, strictly speaking, a poetical imagination, and hence 
he frequently fails to sustain the level of his subject, and to 
give adequate poetical expression to his thoughts. Nor are his 
rhythms always harmonious. Yet there are many passages of 
rare beauty and power scattered through the volume ; and it is 
easy to recognize in them the marks of true genius. 

The longest piece in the collection is an historical drama 
entitled The Saint’s Tragedy, and is drawn from the story of 
Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. It is introduced by an apologetic 
Preface by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, in which that able and in- 
genious writer considers at length the objections that might be 
urged against the propriety of a clergyman’s attempting the 
composition of a dramatic work in strict accordance with the 
rules of art. Referring to the license readily granted to a 
clergyman to express his thoughts in other forms, he says : 
“The privilege of expressing his own thoughts, sufferings, 
sympathies, in any form of verse, is easily conceded to him; if 
he liked to use a dialogue instead of a monologue, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a duty, or illustrating a doctrine, no one would 
find fault with him; if he produced an actual drama for the 
purpose of defending or denouncing a particular character, or 
period, or system of opinions, the compliments of one party 
might console him for the abuse or contempt of another. But 
it seems to be supposed that he is bound to keep in view one or 
other of these ends; while to divest himself of his own indi- 
viduality that he may enter into the working of other spirits, — 
to lay aside the authority which pronounces one opinion, or one 
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habit of mind, to be right, and another wrong, that he may ex- 
hibit them in their actual strife, — to deal with questions, not in 
an abstract shape, but mixed up with affections, passions, rela- 
tions of human creatures, — is a course which must lead him, it is 
thought, into a great forgetfulness of his office, and of all that is 
involved in it.” For ourselves we do not feel the weight of this 
objection. We can perceive no objection on this ground to the 
form of Mr. Kingsley’s work which would not equally foreclose 
the splendid career that apparently awaits him as a writer of prose 
fiction. But we have quoted the passage as indicating the re- 
straint imposed by a false theory upon such strong and clear 
thinkers as Maurice and Kingsley. 

The work thus introduced and defended is a production of 
very great merit. As a picture of certain phases of life in the 
Middle Ages, and as a sketch of the personal history and char- 
acter of the heroine, we believe its entire accuracy must be 
admitted. And in its whole structure we have abundant evi- 
dence of Mr. Kingsley’s ripe culture and varied learning, and of 
that singular earnestness of purpose and that enthusiastic love 
of his subject which have colored all his previous works. The 
subject has evidently been studied with conscientious fidelity, and 
under the various aspects which it must necessarily present to a 
thoughtful and candid student of history. The incidents have 
been ‘selected and arranged with excellent judgment; and the 
few departures from the actual chronology heighten the artistic 
effect of the story without impairing its value as an historical 
study. The characters are conceived with a clear insight of the 
conflicting elements of human nature, and are drawn with great 
firmness of touch. The characters of Elizabeth, of Lewis, and 
of Count Walter, in particular, are striking illustrations of our 
author’s dramatic power. The character of Conrad is not an 
attractive one, but it is drawn with the same discriminating skill 
and fidelity to nature which we notice in the more pleasing char- 
acters just mentioned. ‘The diction is in general clear and dig- 
nified, and the songs with which the drama is interspersed are 
superior, we think, to the minor poems printed at the end of the 
volume. 

Many of these miscellaneous poems and ballads, however, 
are spirited productions. ‘They breathe the same fiery energy 
which marks the stirring lyrics of Whittier, and many of them 
must be familiar to all of our readers. But they fail to impress 
us with the same sense of power as Mr. Kingsley’s prose works. 
They are less natural in expression, and many of them exhibit a 
want of artistic finish. The most striking are those which refer 
directly to the political and social questions of the last ten or 
fifteen years. It is to his interest in these subjects that we owe 
the best of our author’s preductions, both in prose and in verse. 
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Sinai and Palestine, in Connection with their History. By Ar- 
THUR PENRHYN StTan_cey, M. A., Canon of Canterbury. With 
Maps and Plates. London: John Murray. 1856. 8vo. pp. 
591. 


AnytuHine which comes from Arthur Stanley is sure to be 
good. He has been proved in biography, in history, in biblical 
criticism, and now we meet him as a gleaner in the well-reaped 
field of Palestine tradition. And he is a most successful gleaner. 
Excellent as are his other books, — his Lives of Dr. Arnold and of 
Bishop Stanley, his Memorials of Canterbury, and his Commen- 
tary on the Corinthian Epistles, — this book on Sinai and Palestine 
is the best. Its plan, its execution, and its spirit are alike admi- 
rable. Its investigations are as acute and accurate as they are 
broad and impartial. ‘The purpose of the volume, as stated in 
the Preface, and most rigidly adhered to throughout, is to show 
how the geography of the Holy Land illustrates the histories of 
the Bible, Christian and Jewish. The narrative of Mr. Stanley’s 
own travels in the East, though it goes on with the progress of 
the inquiry, is always subordinate,—1is only a graceful aid to 
the more important treatise. All needless personal details are 
left aside, and we are saved from those delectable pictures of 
imposition, torment, and disaster, alternating with marvellous ex- 
periences and providential deliverances, which enter so largely 
into the stories of Eastern tourists. 

Mr. Stanley does not claim to be original in his views, or to 
owe much to his own conjectures. He has preferred more wise- 
ly to use the observations of travellers whose candor and truth- 
fulness have been fully established. His facts are those of Rob- 
inson, Burckhardt, Lynch, Thompson, and others, who have 
written at length and scientifically on the subject which he treats. 
But he has arranged, classified, and reasoned, from these facts, 
in such a way that his work may be fairly called original. And 
his own observation and scrutiny have carefully verified the facts 
which he uses. He takes nothing of importance on trust, and 
tells of very little which he has not seen or studied out. In this 
respect his volume is a model of praiseworthy self-denial. 

We can only briefly state the plan of the volume, which will 
deserve an extended review. After the striking Preface, which 
gives the key not merely to the purpose, but to the critical and 
ethical judgments of the work, we have an Introduction of some 
thirty pages, of which the ‘ relation of Egypt to Israel” is the 
theme. ‘Then comes an elaborate chapter on the Peninsula of 
Sinai, as picturesque in its descriptions as it is close in its argu- 
ment. Eleven chapters follow, on Palestine, Judeea and Jerusa- 
lem, The Heights and Passes of Benjamin, Ephraim, The Mari- 
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time Plain, The Jordan and the Dead Sea, Perea and the Trans- 
Jordanic Tribes, Plain of Esdraelon, Galilee, Lake of Merom 
and Sources of the Jordan, Lebanon and Damascus; with two 
supplementary chapters, one on the Gospel History and Teach- 
ing viewed in Connection with the Localities of Palestine, and 
the other on ** The Holy Places.”” An Appendix contains a most 
complete, useful, and carefully prepared Vocabulary and Con- 
cordance of Hebrew Topographical Words. ‘The Maps, of 
which there are seven, are ingeniously colored to represent the 
real hue of the regions marked upon them. The notes and 
references are all that could be desired, leaving nothing unex- 
plained which needs explanation. The typographical execution 
is in the best style of John Murray. 

On almost every page there is some.striking remark to be 
noted and remembered. And where so many beautiful passages 

might be quoted, it is hardly fair to cite any mistakes of the 
small number which can be detected. But lest we should seem 
to err by over-praising, we will mention the most important mis- 
takes that we have noticed. On page 14, Mr. Stanley says that 
the sound of “ the church-going bell” is unknown in the East. 
This is true in Egypt and in Judzea, but not in Northern Syria. 
Every morning the air of the Lebanon is flooded with the music 
of innumerable bells, calling the people to prayer. On page 68, 
he speaks of the sand-storm as “ peculiar” to the Red Sea Des- 
ert. It is, on the contrary, experienced at Jerusalem and Pal- 
myra, and very often on the Mediterranean Desert. On page 
149, he speaks of the caves of Palestine as ‘ not stalactitic.” 
This may be true of the smaller caves, but is not so of the 
larger. His configuration of Jerusalem, on page 58, is singularly 
incorrect. We are at a loss to understand how such a strange 
distortion came to be given to its shape. On page 171, he calls 
deep ravines like those around Jerusalem a “ rare feature in 
the scenery of the Holy Land,” a remark with which we can 
by no means agree. On page 184, he omits the pomegranate 
from the trees which grow in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
On page 253, he speaks of the ‘* cooings ” of the “* Sacred Doves’ 
as still heard in the ruins of Ascalon. He was more fortunate 
in hearing them than most travellers have been. On page 277, 
** 3,000 should be 3 5700, and on the map of the frontispiece, 
* 652” should be 352. A few such trifling errors as these are 
the only defects in a book as nearly perfect in its kind as any 
that we have ever seen. We trust. that the enterprise of some 
American publisher will bring it within the reach of American 
readers. 
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The Prince of the House of David, or Three Years in the Holy 
City. Being a Series of Letters of Adina, a Jewess of Alex- 
andria, sojourning in Jerusalem in the Days of Herod, ad- 
dressed to her Father, a wealthy Jew in Egypt, and relating, 
as by an Eyewitness, all the Scenes and Wonderful Incidents 
in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth, from his Baptism in Jordan 
to his Crucifixion on Calvary. Edited by the Rev. Prores- 
sor J. H. Incranam, Rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile. 
Sixth Thousand. Revised and corrected by the Author. New 
York: Dana & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 454, 


In the Middle Age, the profligate aristocracy of Europe were 
wont to wipe out their vices and crimes by joining the Church, 
and manifesting in her service an exemplary zeal. The author 
of the volume before us has heretofore been notorious as a novel- 
writer of the ** feeble-forcible ”’ school, an American imitator of 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, a writer of flashy and piratical roman- 
ces. He seems now to have taken to religion, and to have turned 
his peculiar gifts to a pious use. And the first fruit thereof is 
indeed most precious and edifying! Bad as all his books have 
been, he has produced nothing so thoroughly detestable as this 
religious novel. Words are not adequate to describe such a tis- 
sue of ignorance, falsehood, folly, and profanity. Irreverence 
and recklessness were never more wickedly employed than in 
compiling these letters of a Jewish maiden, — letters which 
have not one mark of verisimilitude, and which no such person 
could ever have written. We are reluctant to stain our pages 
by any notice of such a production. But we are afraid that its 
elegant exterior, its taking title, and the showy advertisements 
which have announced it, may deceive many into buying it, and 
that it may get into our Sunday-school libraries, unless a timely 
warning is given. We state, then, that this “ Prince of the 
House of David” is nothing more nor less than a monstrous 
perversion of the life of the Saviour, of its scenes, its facts, and 
its spirit. It is false to the Scripture record, to the spirit of the 
time, and to the geography of the country. It is a daring muti- 
lation, alteration, and enlargement of the New Testament account, 
worse even than the Apocryphal Gospels. ‘The machinery of 
romance — love and fighting —is most liberally brought in to 
help out the tameness of the Evangelical narratives. John the 
Evangelist is engaged to one of the Marys, and Mary the sister 
of Lazarus is kidnapped and seduced by one of Pilate’s officers. 
We have an account of the combat between Barabbas, a Bedouin 
Sheikh, and the Roman Centurion, a lover of Miss Adina, whose 
charms evidently help on his conversion. Lazarus, too, has a 
love affair, and also ** Samuel,” the son of “ the widow of Nain.” 
VOL, LX.—4TH S. VOL. XXV. NO. IIL 39 
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The deaths and resurrections of these parties are elaborately de- 
scribed. “Samuel” dies of the plague, Lazarus of * hemor- 
rhage of the lungs,” brought on by overwork in copying for. the 
priests of the temple. Mary’s laudable occupation is in em- 
broidering foot-cushions for Pilate’s young wife. 

We have not only the names and lineage of the New Testament 
characters told to us, but also minute descriptions of the personal 
appearance of most of them,—their hair, eyes, features, beards, 
dress, stature, condition in the world, and the like, — descriptions 
which are often inconsistent in different parts of the book. At 
one time Peter is “ short,” at another he is “ tall.”?> Judas here J 
is well proportioned, and there is “ fleshy.” Jesus has at one 
time dark, at another time brown, and at another time auburn, 
hair. ‘The accounts of the various miracles are transposed and 
embellished in the most extraordinary manner ; place, time, and 
circumstance are alike disregarded. Even the old ‘ miracle 
plays ” of Germany made no more ludicrous misuse of the nar- 
rative than this American priest and romancer. Words are put 
into the mouth of Jesus, and into the mouth of John the Baptist, 
which are wholly unlike anything that they ever uttered. There 
is not a single character drawn as the Scripture draws it. Pilate 
and Judas Iscariot and Barabbas are more in Mr. Ingraham’s line 
than saints or holy women, but he does the first as badly as the last. 
In spite of the sanctimonious dedication, the book can be regard- 
ed as no better than a weak burlesque of the Christian story, 
shocking to the sensibilities of every devout reader. Even in 
the most trifling matters, vulgar associations are forced in. For 
instance, at the trial of Christ before Caiaphas, the cock crows 
on the wrist of one of the witnesses, and has “ steel gaffs on his 
spurs,” just as he has come from a Jerusalem cockpit. The 
‘three Magi,” whose names are all given, are represented as 
descendents of the sons of Noah, one from Shem, another from 
Ham, and the third from Japhet ; and they together indicate the 
subjection of the whole world to Jesus. 

Apart from this deliberate perversion of the Scripture history, 
examples of which occur on almost every one of the 450 pages, 
the blunders of the book are amazing. Think of a letter-writer 
of the time of Jesus talking about the “* Bazaar” and the “ Jaffa 
gate,” — saying that “the Desert” comes “ within two miles ” 
of Jerusalem; that the Dead Sea and the “ silver thread of the 
Jordan” were “seen for hours,” in journeying from Gaza to 
Jerusalem ; that Bethlehem is seen from the Mount of Olives, and 
that the hill of the Temple is seen from Bethany, — that, in go- 
ing from Jerusalem to Nazareth, you go over Mount Tabor and 
by the Sea of Galilee, —telling of the magnificent brilliancy of 
the morning sun on the arch over the door of the Holy of Holies, 
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— mentioning that Jericho is a “ mile and a half” from the Jor- 
dan ;— but why need we catalogue more of such stuff? We 
can only say, that while we hold all romances of biblical history, 
however well executed and faithful to the spirit of the time and 
the statements of the record, to be of doubtful benefit, we hold 
such books as this to be in the last degree pernicious, — far 
worse than any new translation or any rationalistic criticism of 
the Scriptures can possibly be. It is a book of which any Chris- 
tian Church should be ashamed; which any Christian Church 
ought to repudiate. 





Aspen Court. A Story of our Own Time. By Surrey Brooks. 
New York: Stringer and Townsend. 1856. 12mo. pp. 
004. 


A weiIcuty note prefixed to this volume by the American 
publishers informs the public of Mr. Henry William Herbert’s 
opinion, that it is the best English novel of society, high and low, 
that he ever read. He adds that, “ it has all the wit and knowl- 
edge of low life of Dickens, without his caricature or favoritism 
of classes. It has all Thackeray’s acquaintance with the foibles 
of high life, without his sordid degradation of humanity.” Who 
Shirley Brooks is neither the publisher nor Mr. Herbert give us 
any hint. We doubt if the popular verdict will sustain Mr. Her- 
bert’s opinion. The book may be better described as a poor 
imitation of the mannerisms both of Thackeray and Dickens, 
without the peculiar power of either of those writers ; in fact, 
without original power of any kind. Its satire is feeble, its de- 
scriptions are tedious, and its “‘ wit’ is nothing but slang. It 
aims evidently to do what Bulwer has done in his more recent 
novels, but in its representation of “the varieties of English 
life,” it compares with those novels as ‘‘ Moredun ” compares 
with the genuine romances of Scott. It can be characterized 
only as an ambitious failure, containing no character thoroughly 
drawn, no scene graphically delineated, — and showing skill 
only in the complication, but not in the development, of its plot. 
Yet there is sufficient variety of costume, profession, and adven- 
ture, and sufficient sprightliness of style, to make it interesting, 
in spite of the essential defect of force and consistency in its 
characters. It is not a dull, though it is a most unsatisfactory 
and unreliable book. The change of figures is pleasant to look 
at, though, after all, itis only a kaleidoscope show, and one goes 
on from chapter to chapter, with a sort of hope that something 
fine is coming, by and by. But the fine thing never comes. 
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And any single chapter of “* Vanity Fair,” or the “ Pickwick 
Club,” or ‘“* My Novel,” has in it more of real wit and wisdom 
and power than the whole of these five hundred pages. It will 
need all the perseverance of puffing to achieve for the volume 
the ** success ” which Mr. Herbert predicts. 





Dreams and Realities in the Life of a Pastor and Teacher. By 
the Author of “ Rolling Ridge,” ‘* The Parish Side,” ete. 
New York, Boston, and Cincinnati. 1856. 12mo. pp. 439. 


Ohe jam satis! The public have had quite enough of the 
experiences and trials and calamities of pastors and pastors’ 
wives. The interest of that species of literature is exhausted. 
The demonstrations of clerical morbid anatomy never were very 
instructive or very dignified, and have now become exceedingly 
tedious. We shrink from the duty of examining a book when 
its title hints that we are to be treated to a new feast of pastoral 
miseries and misfortunes. ‘The volume before us has not in that 
direction realized our fears, but is quite as objectionable in an- 
other direction. It is rather of the gossiping than the whining 
class, and, like Miranda, prattles ‘* something too wildly.” The 
slight eccentricity of form does not enliven much the prevailing 
heaviness of the story, nor do the personal allusions succeed in 
provoking curiosity to identify the characters in the book with 
real men and women. 

The substance of these ‘Dreams and Realities;’ may be 
stated as follows: The Rev. Ubert Castlereagh, in a fit of in- 
spired benevolence, thinks that he is not doing enough in his 
small country parish, and resolves to open a school, and be an 
educator as well as a pastor. The result is the “* Lindenvale 
Institute.” This establishment seems to have been somewhere 
in Connecticut. Thirty-four chapters describe its fortunes, the 
boys and girls, the teachers, male and female, the studies, the 
exhibitions, the excursions, the vacations, and the catastrophes 
incident to such an establishment. Pastoral life is a side issue, 
and furnishes a few episodes of association meetings, theological 
discussions, and edifying deaths. Other matters—the ‘“ Nor- 
walk tragedy,” for instance —are brought in to vary the tale. 
We cannot discover in the account of the ** Lindenvale Institute,” 
or of Mr. Castlereagh’s fortunes and notes therein, any reason 
for publishing it to the world. The circumstances are not pe- 
culiar enough to be in themselves interesting, and the characters, 
whether of pupils or teachers, are not remarkable in the draw- 
ing, whatever they may have been in the reality. Those who 
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have had children in the school ought to buy a copy of the book, 
and perhaps the friends of Castlereagh may be interested to see 
exactly how he lost his health, his money, and his hope. But 
we trust that a much-enduring public may now be spared, for 
one year at least, from the infliction of a book of pastoral con- 
fessions. 





A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks on their 
Economy. By Freperick Law Otmstep, Author of *“ Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in England.” New York: 
Dix and Edwards. 1856. 12mo. pp. 723. 


Tuts book, a sensible and instructive one on an exciting sub- 
ject, about which we have more noise than knowledge, is the 
- result of two visits made to the South. The author informs us, 
in an advertisement, that of the first journey made in 1853, he 
‘gave an account of his observations in the New York Daily 
Times.” A second and longer visit to the South enabled him 
to revise those letters by the light of additional observations. 
The volume before us has grown out of the materials thus col- 
lected. We like the book, and hope it will be widely circulated 
and read. It belongs to a class of works on slavery, of which 
we have hitherto had too few,—almost none in fact. Rabid 
declamation, fanciful caricature, ‘‘ conscientious contentious- 
ness,’ pedantic abstractions, have formed the ordinary pabulum 
upon which the Northern mind has been fed. 

The subject of slavery is a large one, and obviously admits 
of many divisions. There are three prominent branches of in- 
quiry in which the public mind is likely to be increasingly inter- 
ested: 1, The rightfulness of slavery, and its character, as a 
condition and an institution. 2. The practical working of the 
system, in an economical point of view. 3. The remedy for 
slavery, as it exists among us, allowing it to be an evil. 

Most of the discussions which the subject, has given rise to in 
our community have been confined to the first of the divisions 
we have named. And it is not difficult to understand why this 
must have the greater attractions of the three. There is a 
strong temptation to hazard opinions on any subject, especially 
if those opinions happen to coincide with forejudged conclu- 
sions of the popular mind. In abstractions and generalizations, 
whether political or moral, there is no fear before the eyes of 
the theorist of any appeal being made to facts and outward data, 
and of his being shown to be in the wrong by any such summary 
and conclusive method. 
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We do not mean to intimate that the question of the charac- 
ter, moral or political, of slavery has been more regarded than 
it merits, or that it is unnecessary to discuss this question fur- 
ther, on the ground that there is no difference of opinion on this 
point at the North. We are apprehensive that there is less uni- 
formity of opinion among us on this subject than there once 
was ; that there has been, of late years, a gradually increasing 
number of minds that formerly viewed slavery as an unquali- 
fied evil in its bearings upon both master and slave, and that 
have learned to admit doubts as to the correctness of their pre- 
vious judgments ; that have been obliged to concede something 
in mitigation of sentence, if not in favor of the institution ; 
minds, in short, that are surprised at finding themselves waver- 
ing where they once were fixed. We ascribe this curious 
change in Northern sentiment, which is still going on, partly at 
least to the extravagant, positive, denunciatory tone of Abolition 
logic and literature. And we shall not, therefore, be very much 
surprised if it should be found necessary, even in New England, 
to construct a new argument to prove the absolute wrong of 
slavery. And for this reason all large, candid discussions of 
this point seem to us just as timely and needful now as in any 
past period. 

Mr. Olmsted, however, does not discuss this question. He 
confines himself very much, if not exclusively, to the second 
method of treatment which we have indicated, and presents the 
results of his observations, to illustrate the practical working of 
slavery, as an organized system of involuntary labor. Nor does 
our author grapple with the third inquiry, — the Remedy for 
Slavery. The most courageous combatants in the antislavery 
field are very shy of this part of the subject, as they or any one 
may well be. It is not inviting in its aspect, nor does it promise 
an easy solution of the difficulty. Most of the Abolitionists, with 
more wisdom than honesty, shirk the whole question, and keep 
pounding with the hammer of agitation upon a single point, the 
sin of slavery, until the public mind has become benumbed by 
the united blows and clatter. The antislavery politician does 
not, of course, concern himself with this side of the subject. 
All he proposes or attempts is, to carry a measure, or to defeat 
a counter measure, into which slavery enters as an element, and 
by such means to acquire power, or to dispossess the present 
holders of power. It is certain that the question of remedy will 
have to be considered, whenever we are prepared to do any- 
thing effectual towards the removal of slavery. To affirm that 
simple emancipation is the remedy, will not be as likely to sat- 
isfy the intelligence or the conscience of the community as it 
might once have done. Not unlikely it may be discovered that 
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to loose the bonds of a slave and suffer him to go free is not, under 
all circumstances, sufficient to absolve any right- thinking Chris- 
tian man, who may be morally implicated i in the wrong done by 
slavery. Possibly it may be found out that, in certain cases, 
manumission would be cruelty, and that duty to the bondman is 
by no means to be discharged by pronouncing him free. It may 
come to be acknowledged that this, in many instances, is only 
what sheer selfishness, sharpened even to inhumanity by the 
close calculations for which such observers as Mr. Olmsted fur- 
nish the data, would dictate. 

But for a thorough scrutiny of this momentous matter the 
mind of the nation has not yet shown itself to be prepared, and 
our author, we repeat, does not touch it. He confines himself 
to the second method of treatment already adverted to. He ap- 
pears to be an accurate observer of that large class of important 
facts which is reducible to figures, and which can be summed 
up and set forth in tabular statements. He is a practical agri- 
culturist himself, and gives us the means of comparing, with 
him, free labor as applied to agriculture, and the involuntary la- 
bor of the slave. ‘This surely is one important direction in which 
to extend .nvestigation. ‘There is a vast mass of ignorance on 
this branch of the main subject, both at the North and at the 
South, that needs to be enlightened. And this is an office which 
agitation, however persistent and conscientious, cannot fulfil. 
All the backbone that the most stubborn virtue can furnish will 
not suffice, without some considerable amount of brain at the top 
of the vertebral column. 





The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and the Institutions of the American People. 
By Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Civil Polity in Harvard College. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. 1856. S8vo. pp. 546. 


AN interesting text-book is the prime condition for engaging the 
students in our higher seminaries in those departments. of knowl 
edge which involve theory and statistical deductions, though manu- 
factured from facts of experience. For many years the greatest 
want which has been felt in our colleges was that of a text-book 
for the study of Political Economy. We know of no one so well 
furnished with all the qualifications for preparing such a volume 
as is Professor Bowen. In scholarly attainments, practical good 
sense, fair balance of mind, freedom from hobbies, and clear. 
ness of perception, he is eminently distinguished, and he has 
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besides such an excellent style of composition with such a gift 
at making himself understood, that his pages are attractive in 
themselves, whatever their topic. To crown all, he has learned 
in his academic duties precisely what is desired in the help and 
contents of a manual, and through the deficiencies or faults of 
poor books has received experimental wisdom for the prepara- 
tion of such a one as is needed. We will not undertake to 
criticise the solid volume now before us. We have turned over 
its pages with the sole view of asking ourselves whether it looks 
attractive enough and intelligible enough to make what young 
men are apt to regard as a peculiarly dry theme more level to 
their interest and understanding. We can say only that we 
think we should now know more about the science if we had 
studied it in this book. Of course there must be theory in this 
science, and some of the most perplexing questions which it 
raises concern the limitations of that theory by facts which arrest 
its application everywhere, while even theory itself must give 
way, or one theory must be substituted for another, under the 
variations of climate, country, government, and social institu- 
tions. There is still much debatable ground in the science. On 
some incidental points there has been an entire revolution in 
practice which has compelled a change in theory. The merest 
glance over the crowded and interesting contents of the volume 
before us will show what a mass of subjects, all indissolubly 
wrought in with the social fabric, must be discussed, and how 
wide and full a culture is needed to make even a wise man com- 
petent to discuss the great theme. ‘The volume labors to fix 
those principles of the science which are of universal applica- 
tion, and then to deal fairly with all questionable or erroneous 
notions which still connect themselves with the science through 
the authority of former theorists or the mistakes of recent writers, 
as established fallacies of practice. The book is especially to 
be valued on this continent, because it is the first work on the 
science which has recognized, according to their relative impor- 
tance, what may properly be called the distinctively American 
principles of Political Economy. While the rivalries of national 
pride and interest are raising issues which skilful diplomacy 
seeks peacefully to dispose, or cunning ambition tries to turn to 
the help of its electioneering processes, the rise and growth of 
this republic have presented some new elements of political and 
economical science which compel the statesman and the theorist 
alike to look here for some of his newest and his wisest lessons. 
Professor Bowen has elaborated his pages with a direct view to 
the development of the sound principles which apply among our- 
selves. Thus his volume, while admirably adapted to its pri- 
mary design as a college text-book, will be of great value to 
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merchants, manufacturers, and that army of young and middle 
aged men among us whose interest and whose responsibilities 
commit them to the development and the security of the means 
of wealth. 





The Rod and the Staff. By Tuomas T. Stone. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1856. 16mo. pp. 398. 


Tuis is the third volume in that one of the several series of 
works in course of publication by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation which bears the title of the ‘ Devotional Library.” 
We heartily commend that classification of the works to be pub- 
lished from the Book-Fund, under which this edifying volume 
offers itself to a religious use distinct from any sectarian aim. 
It is written in a sweet and earnest spirit, which must commend 
it to all who seek to nourish the life of Christian piety in their 
hearts. Its contents are disposed under three general divisions, 
as follows: The Soul and its Comfort; The Social Affections 
and the Heavenly Love; and The Spiritual Deep. The first 
of these divisions treats of the emotional experiences which 
make the history of each soul under the vicissitudes of life, es- 
pecially as such experiences present pleasing or painful con- 
trasts. ‘The second extends these personal experiences into the 
relations of life, to kindred, family, friends, neighborhood, country, 
and the Church. The third pursues the higher wisdom of life 
into the region of Christian convictions, conflicts, and aspirations. 

The style and tone of these devotions al pieces are eminently 
suited to the purpose of the writer, while they convey to us yet 
another token of the strength and reality of ‘his own Christian 
faith. Devotional treatises have an appropriate language and 
method of their own, and all such works as have won the love 
and confidence of Christian readers will be found to have a 
closer resemblance, a more delicate harmony of spirit, and even 
of counsel, than can be found in any other class of writings. A 
peculiar combination of the hortatory and the argumentative will 
be noticed as the characteristic of such treatises. Gentleness 
and tenderness, earnestness and persistency, with an occasional 
boldness of rebuke and remonstrance, and a confidence in the 
truth which would allow of any degree ‘of positiveness in stating 
it, are the necessary qualifications for a successful dealing with 
devotional and spiritual themes. Good taste and good sense, 
with refinement of feeling and prudent reserve, where forbidden 
limits have been reached, are indispensable conditions in a work 
addressed to cultivated minds, thougli the lack of one or more of 
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these qualities has not wholly deprived some very imperfect 
works of their ministry of edification. Mr. Stone’s volume 
never offends by slighting any of these finer conditions, and 
it is richly furnished with all the qualities which commend a 
devotional essay to heart, mind, and spirit. 


The Hillside Church ; or Reminiscences of a Country Pastorate. 
By Joun W. Cuicxerine, D.D., Pastor of High Street Church, 
Portland, Maine. Boston: S. K. Whipple & Co. Portland : 
Sanborn and Carter. 1856. 16mo. 


Tue inhabitants of central Massachusetts, and travellers on 
the old stage route from Boston to Fitchburg, are familiar with 
the locality of “The Samson Wilder Meeting-House.” The 
book whose title is given above is a pious improvement of a five 
years’ pastorate at that remarkable institution. If a history of 
“that? what Dr. Chickering calls ‘singularly bold and startling 
enterprise” must be written, there are three methods in which 
it might be done. First, by writing a veritable history, a record 
of facts. Second, by treating the subject on general principles, 
and gathering whatever lessons of practical wisdom might be 
drawn from it to illustrate or strengthen religious institutions. 
Third, by selecting those things which were agreeable to the 
writer’s feelings, or which illustrated his point of view and gen- 
eral style of thought more than they illustrated the subject. The 
objection to the first method would be, that it would lead the 
writer into a recital of personal scandal and neighborhood ani- 
mosities which would be loathsome to write and disgraceful to 
print, beside exposing him to have a suit for libel hanging over 
him for the rest of his days. A veritable history of * The 
Samson Wilder Meeting-House ” is unworthy of being written, 
and he who should undertake it would be guilty of an offence 
against good taste and good feeling. The objection to the 
second method would be that the residuum of wisdom gained 
would not pay for the analysis. The last resort, therefore, 
would be to record such a part of the truth as was most agree- 
able to the writer’s inclinations, and give it an odor of truth by 
its association with religion. ‘This last course Dr. Chickering 
has adopted, and it seems appropriate to his tastes and general 
build of mind. The book is feeble beyond expression, and 
written in good temper. The writer yields himself so amiably 
to his side of the subject, that he reminds us of the clever and 
easy California judge whom Squibob tells of, — he never liked 
to hear more than one side of a question, because it confused his 
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mind. And the pastor of the Hillside Church, with equal sim- 
plicity and honesty, avers that he writes ‘ the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, if not in all cases, from motives of delicacy, the 
whole truth.” What part of the truth “motives of delicacy ” 
cover we are not informed, but we have no thought that the 
writer has put down aught in malice, or kept anything back 
from fear or favor. He has simply yielded to his inclinations. 

The first thirty or forty pages of the book are devoted to an 
account of ‘ building the old wastes,” which means introducing 
‘**the worship of Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” into 
the towns of Lancaster, Bolton, Sterling, and Stow. The wastes 
were spiritual. The dying out of Hvangelical faith had left one 
of the oldest and most intelligent communities in New England 
at that period to a great extent a spiritual desolation. This 
afforded a sorrowful contrast to the natural beauty of the land- 
scape from Bolton Hill. There is a tradition that the pious 
mind of the projector of this enterprise was greatly pained by the 
sudden transition from the glory of the landscape to the misery 
and degradation of man. On being congratulated by a friend 
upon the beauty of his location, tradition says that he responded, 
** Yes, I have a fine situation, but from it I look abroad upon 
the dwellings of six thousand ruined souls.” Painful indeed 
must have been the emotions of the young and enthusiastic 
pastor, “fresh from halls of learning,” as he looked abroad 
from this beautiful eminence over the sweeping meadows and 
quiet pastures of the Nashua, 
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“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 

The author’s description of the locality and its surroundings 
betrays rather a flower-garden faculty than poetic insight and 
power. Indeed, if an action could be brought for damage done 
to a landscape in poetic description, we think the author might 
be made to suffer. 

But the moral and spiritual desolation must have most engaged 
his mind. That desolation included in its mighty sweep the 
nearly fifty years’ ministrations of the venerable Dr. Thayer, and 
the eccentric, honest, practical ‘* Father Allen.” Mr. Chicker- 
ing, in riding to a third service on Sunday, saw men pitching hay 
on seven different farms. Only seven families in one town were 
known to offer prayer at their own firesides. Church discipline 
had fallen into neglect, and was so slow in its operation that one 
man anticipated it, and excommunicated the Church. And all 
this for the want of “ great gospel truths.” To a man who had 
those “ truths,” this must have been an inviting field. 

The projector of the “ enterprise’ had long felt the necessity 
of restoring ‘ the ancient faith.” He had returned from a for- 
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eign land a zealous convert to Calvinism. Finding no satisfac- 
tion in the services of religion at his early place of w orship, he 
resolved on * church erection.”?> His means were abundant, and 
he had a benevolent disposition. ‘The immediate impelling mo- 
tive was the opinion of a minister, expressed in private conversa- 
tion concerning the character and work of Christ. Mr. Chicker- 
ing’s account of that conversation we are disposed to believe is 
an instance where he has not told ‘ the whole truth” : whether 
from ‘“ motives of delicacy ” or by mistake, we do not know. 
We are inclined to think, however, from mistake ; and we are 
confirmed in our opinion by the recollection, that a few years 
after this he made a mistake in quoting the language of Robin- 
son to his people at Delft Haven. Be this as it may, it was de- 
termined that a house should be built; and after pledging upon 
paper three thousand and three hundred dollars, the projector 
and his neighbor walked out by moonlight to select a site. It 
appears that there was some secrecy in these early movements. 
But the good men were greatly confirmed and strengthened in 
that moonlight interview. ‘They prayed on the spot to be direct- 
ed in their undertaking, and it was made plain to them where 
the house should stand. The prayer made so strong an impres- 
sion upon the mind either of him who offered it, or “of him who 
joined in it, that it has been preserved. We cannot copy it, but 
its spirit is not at all diffused, and can have little value as a 
guide to devotion in general. Indeed it never can be used, un- 
less the ‘* Samson Wilder Meeting-House ” was to be repeated. 

The work went on. At the “ raising” some “ respectable ” 
persons who were opposed to the new church broke up a drink- 
ing booth which had been established near the spot. This act 
was refreshing amid that moral desolation. At length the work 
was completed, and in its conveniences must have been fully 
equal to the buildings of that day. Furnace, organ, dining ac- 
commodations, charity-boxes, and ‘* Nicodemus seats” in the 
passage-ways, for those who had not courage enough to come in. 
On the outside was a clock “striking the hours, on a bell of 
about two thousand pounds weight.” ‘ This child of faith * had 
no infancy, but was born mature. Preaching, from men of more 
or less distinction, was continued for a good while previous to 
Mr. Chickering’s settlement, and he commenced his ministry 
with a church of thirty-six members. The projector paid the 
cost, and salary was never in arrears. 

We have always esteemed it a great calamity to a minister to 
have a particular set of men in his parish, even as his counsel- 
lors ; much more to have any single man his paymaster. But 
Mr. Chickering, in his youthful zeal, seems to have considered 
this an excellence. He does not appear to have dreamed that 
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*‘ this child of faith,” born twenty-one years old, had twenty-one 
years less to live on that account. Neither does he seem to 
have conceived that the fact of its being under guardianship 
was a presumption that it could not take care of itself. 

The religious experiences which the author recites we have 
not much taste for. He has great attainments for common- 
places and pietistic platitudes. Reading this part of the book is 
like whetting a scythe with a bar of soap. It brings no edge. 
It consists of various accounts of extraordinary conversions, from 
the ranks of coarse and wicked men, and stories illustrating a 
very low grade of religious thought. ‘* The Widow’s Mission- 
ary Son” is a powerful display of literary weakness and bad 
taste. Mr. Chickering’s forte is evidently not in writing, and his 
book has no value as a contribution to religious literature. In 
respect of the insinuations which run through the whole book as 
to the insufficiency of Unitarianism, and accounting for all the 
wickedness in the community by the want of ‘ great gospel] 
truths,” it indicates a narrow mind. They do not pitch hay 
Sundays in New Orleans, but the train-bands are out, and horse- 
racing is celebrated. The “ great gospel truths” have the field 
there. Calvinism in some shape is almost the only faith that 
can live in a Slave State. We have no dispute about the man- 
ner in which ill-bred men may be improved, if only they de im- 
proved. We think that men who pitch hay Sundays contrary to 
God’s commandment, or pull the linchpins from their neighbors’ 
wagons to imperil the lives of men in riding home from prayer- 
meeting, had better be converted ; and we will have no contro- 
versy about how they are converted, but rejoice at it altogether. 
And men who sell rum at the erection of meeting-houses, we 
would have repent and be baptized, and we will not quarrel with 
him who counts them as the gems in his immortal crown. But 
when a man professes to have a religious theory of great power 
over the hearts of men, and attributes the vices of society to the 
honest opinions of his fellow-men, it savors a little of ignorance 
and quackery. It is time that this style of speaking and think- 
ing should come to an end among all decent persons. The 
worst thing in Mr. Chickering’s book is this style. It betrays a 
mind of small grasp, and a Jewish, proselyting disposition, entire- 
ly unequal to a high level of Christian thought. To what ex- 
tent Mr. Chickering’s position at Bolton Hill contributed to give 
his mind an early direction we cannot tell. But it must have 
had its due effect on him. The book bears the marks of it, and 
while we congratulate Mr. Chickering on his early escape from 
the Hillside, we regret that he has not outgrown the spirit of 
those days. 

Mr. S. V.S. Wilder was born in Lancaster on “the dark day,” 
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1780. He was educated as a merchant in a distinguished Boston 
house, and in about the year 1800 he went to Paris, where he 
remained for nearly thirty years, saving short intervals in which 
he visited this country. Immediately on his return to remain 
here, he established himself in Bolton asa man of wealth. He 
had alw ays been what might be called a ** ministers’ man ” ; at- 
tentive to their wants, and fond of their society. While in Paris 
he took much interest in religious institutions at home. When 
the ** Brick Church” in Lancaster was erected, he sent the dra- 
pery for the pulpit as a gift. In the days of ‘The Hillside 
Church” he was a kind- -hearted, benevolent, narrow-minded, 
vain man. ‘The sincerity of his religious faith cannot be ques- 
tioned, neither is it to be supposed that he was greatly removed 
from his fellow-men by any heavenly gifts of grace. Nor were 
the sacrifices which he made for the truth such as to give him a 
place among the world’s great benefactors. The church was 
never deeded to the society , but remained his own property, and 
in the days of his misfortune it went to pay his debts. His 
money gave him a great influence among a class of persons 
more common in New England then than now. There were 
many idle, thriftless, discouraged men. ‘The use of intoxicating 
drinks was universal. Almost every farm was mortgaged at the 
“tavern”? or the “store.” This was the case every where. It 
was not confined to those places which lacked the “ great gos- 
pel truths.” Mr. Wilder’s influence must have controlled a large 
number of men. He employed a great many “ hands” on the 
farm, and lent money to many others; and while it may not be 
doubted that a strong religious zeal was manifested in that com- 
munity, under the preaching of Beecher and Christmas, so much 
that some were “ pricked in their hearts” and some went mad, it 
is no more than fair to suppose that many were under an honest 
pecuniary obligation to Mr. Wilder, which greatly strengthened 
them. Not to suppose this would be to reject all moral prob- 
abilities. And while we would not detract from the just meas- 
ure of praise that may be due to the benevolent projector of the 
religious movement on Bolton Hill, we would object to his being 
voted a saint and placed on the calendar by those who were under 
pay. ‘There was an extravagance and display in the enterprise, 
which impairs the reputation of the projector for simplicity. He 
was not only anxious for the truth, but there is a spirit of rivalry 
in man which was well turned to account. That the building 
was not needed there, time has abundantly shown ; that there 
never was strength of conviction sufficient to support religious 
institutions there, is attested by the fact, that when Mr. W ‘ilder 
ceased to pay, the people did not take it upon themselves. The 
building still stands, and we believe that the opinion of the com- 
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munity round about is the verdict of history, that it stands a 
monument of bigotry and folly, and that the advancement of 
Christian thought i is removing society from its spirit, as truly as 
the revolving years are removing us from its times. 


Five Years in Damascus: including an Account of the History, 
Topography, and Antiquities of that City; with Travels and 
Researches in Palmyra, Lebanon, and the Hauran. By Rev. 
J. L. Porter, F.R.S.L. London: John Murray. 1855. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 395, 372 


Besipes the direct blessing of Christian schools, and the in- 
direct influence of pure homes, Protestant missionaries have 
rendered a great service to the world by the geographical knowl- 
edge which ‘they have diffused as well as rendered more accu- 
rate. And it is easy to see that where, as in Mr. Porter’s case, 
a long residence has given familiarity with the native rise 
and the most favorable introduction to the people, as well as the 
necessary acclimation, an intelligent, inquisitive, laborious mis- 
sionary can accomplish far more than any chance traveller. 
The scene of investigation is near his own home; his books and 
charts are handy for reference; he can return for refreshment 
every month; he is all the while in the way of information and 
within the influence of incentive upon his particular subject of 
interest. 

Rey. J. L. Porter, whom we found in 1851 commencing his 
work as an English missionary-student at Damascus, has given 
us in these carefully written and well-illustrated volumes no 
summer ramble or winter residence, repeating a thrice-told tale 
and échoing his predecessors’ errors. From Damascus as a 
centre he has rayed out, particularly north, east, and south, 
into regions comparatively unknown and always perilous, un- 
frequented by even occasional traveller or mercantile adven- 
turer; and has rectified all the existing maps, shown the inac- 
curacies of Burckhardt, the fancy sketches of Berghaus, the 
ingenious fictions of De Saulcy, and the arrant romancings of 
Buckingham. It was indeed a “ pursuit of knowledge through 
difficulties.” With all his facilities, his knowledge of the native 
speech and the native customs, his watchfulness and his intre- 
pidity, his energy and his religious reputation, once at least he 
hardly escaped with his life, —and Palmyra brought him upon 
those very troubles which have deterred the majority of Oriental 
travellers from approaching the stately ruins of the queen city. 

His narrative reminds us of Dr, Robinson’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
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Researches” in its minuteness and thoroughness, its reliance 
upon careful measurements ; we trust, too, in the certainty of its 
results. There is a tone of bitterness towards the Roman Cath- 
olics, and of scorn to the Greek Catholics, which are common 
amongst the Protestant missionaries, and a more pardonable 
detestation of Turkish oppressors. At a time when so many 
are giving a roseate hue to Turkish institutions, it is well to 
remember that the dearest country on earth to the universal 
Christian heart has been bleeding to death for centuries beneath 
their atrocious misgovernment. Of the vicinity of Busrah, 
where Mr. Porter’s investigations are of the most value, he says 
(in chapter thirteenth) : e A few years before Burckhardt visit- 
ed this country there were some settled inhabitants in Sulkhad 
and Orman; but now they are completely deserted. Kureigeh 
is the nearest inhabited village. Every year, in fact, is narrow- 
ing the borders of the settled inhabitants, and unless a new sys- 
tem of government is ere long adopted, the whole country east of 
the Jordan must be abandoned by those who cultivate the soil. 
Nowhere on earth is there such a melancholy example of the 
fatal effects of tyranny, rapacity, and misrule. Fields, vine- 
yards, pastures, villages, cities, alike deserted, and the few in- 
habitants that remain behind the barrier of rocks and mountains 
drag out a miserable existence, oppressed by the robbers of the 
desert on the one hand, and the still more formidable robbers of 
the government on other.” Again, he declares, that ‘ the his- 
tory of Turkish rule in Syria would tend greatly to enlighten the 
eyes of European statesmen and citizens; and would unfold 
such a continued series of tyranny, extortion, and crime, as is 
almost unparalleled in the annals of the world.” ‘If the sor- 
did Pasha can wring as much from the poor peasant as will 
amply repay his outlay, he cares not though the soil become a 
desert, and the towns and villages heaps of ruins.” A charac- 
teristic anecdote of Mohammed Pasha fills up this dreary pic- 
ture. He had nominated a local chieftain to the southern division 
of Lebanon. On the officer’s journey to his post, a rival met and 
murdered him. The mandate of the Pasha was: ‘‘No matter 
about the fellow’s head; send me a hundred purses, and let who 
will be governor” ! 

As to Moslem learning, Mr. Porter confirms impressions which 
were becoming universal before this recent outburst of sympathy 
towards the waning crescent. 


‘¢ In Damascus there is a large number of colleges, as some poetical 
travellers would designate them. ‘These are in general large buildings, 
which have been founded by the piety or pride of some great man, and 
allowed to fall to decay and ruin by his successors. If occupied at all, 
it is at most by a few score of urchins squatting on the dirty ground and 
seesawing over a few leaves of the Koran, while they shout its verses 
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in unison, led by a graybeard sheikh, who sits knitting in the corner. 
Few of the Moslems advance beyond the first rudiments of education ; 
yet there are some in the city who are pretty well acquainted with their 


own literature, and possess a considerable knowledge of the state of 
science in Europe.”’ 


And, in the eleventh chapter, he describes a visit from per- 
haps the only schoolmaster in the Hauran. 


‘* A venerable old man, with sparkling eyes and flowing beard. 
His school consisted of some twenty children, and I had seen them 
bawling over their lessons on a house-top. He stated, in reply to my 
questions, that the scholars had no books; and he was obliged to teach 
them by writing letters and words on little boards, which they all car- 
ried about and rhymed over till the form and sound were imprinted on 
the mind. . .. . . The Protestant missionaries,’’ he adds in chapter 
sixteenth, ‘* have done more for the advancement of education within 
the short period of twenty years, than the combined priesthood of all 
Syria has done through centuries.”’ 


The results of his examination of the regions north of Damas- 
cus and east of the Lake of Tiberias are confirmatory of the 
Jewish Scripture, especially of its earliest books. In the thir- 


teenth chapter he sums up his more southern investigations in 
these words : — 


‘¢T had now finished my tour among the hills of Bathangel, or the 
Jebel Hauran, and was about to turn away from them, most probably 
for ever. I felt glad that I had been privileged to visit a country re- 
nowned in early history, and sacred as among the first provinces 
bestowed by God on his ancient people. The freshness and beauty of 
the scenery, the extent and grandeur of many of the ruins, the hearty 
and repeated welcomes of the people, and, above all, the convincing 
testimony afforded at every step to the minute accuracy of the Holy 
Scriptures, filled my mind with such pleasurable feelings as I had never 
before experienced in travel. I had often read how God had delivered 
into the hands of the children of Manasseh, Og, king of Bashan, and all 
his people ; and I had observed the statement that a portion of his ter- 
titory contained ¢hreescore cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, 
besides unwalled towns a great many. I had turned to my atlas, where 
I found the whole of Bashan delineated, and not larger than an ordinary 
English county. I was surprised. That one city, nurtured by the 
commerce of a mighty empire might grow till her people could be 
numbered by millions, I could well believe; that two, or even three, 
might spring up in favored spots, clustered together, I could also be- 
lieve. But that stxty walled cities, besides unwalled towns a great 
many, should be found at such a remote age far from the sea, with no 
rivers and little commerce, appeared quite inexplicable. Inexplicable 
and mysterious though it appeared, it was strictly true. On the spot 
with my own eyes I had now verified it. Lists of more than a hundred 
ruined cities and villages in these mountains alone, I had tested and 
found correct, though not complete. More than thirty of these I had 
myself either visited or observed, so as to fix their positions on the map. 
Of the high antiquity of these ruins scarce a doubt can be entertained, 
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and the extent of the more important of them has already been esti- 
mated. Here, then, we have a venerable record more than three thou- 
sand years old, containing incidental statements and statistics which 
few would be inclined to receive on trust, and not a few to cast aside as 


glaring absurdities, yet which close examination shows to be minutely ac- 
curate.’ — Vol. I. p. 206. 





The Roman Exile. By Gueuietmo Gasant. Boston: J. P. 
Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 450. 


A Most warm and sincere esteem, founded on personal ac- 
quaintance with the author of this volume, and from hearing 
portions of his personal experience from his own lips, prepared 
us to peruse his pages with high-raised expectations and with pre- 
engaged sympathy. But it needs no additional feeling beyond 
what the volume itself will excite to fix upon it the profoundest 
interest of the reader. Professor Gajani, a gentleman of the 
highest refinement, and the most liberal culture, a graduate of 
the University of Bologna, and Doctor of the Civil and Canon 
Law, rehearses to us in the most engaging way the story of his 
early life, of his alienation even in childhood from the corrupt 
and oppressive system under which he was educated, and of the 
secret conflicts and processes by which his heart was trained to 
the ardent love of truth and liberty. The righteous cause to 
which he devoted himself leads him to present to us with all the 
simplicity and ardor of a true-hearted man, a brief relation of the 
arts of spiritual and political tyranny, and of the counter meth- 
ods by which the patriotism of a moderate and Christian league 
among those who were most sensitive to oppression aimed to re- 
sist its sway. His narrative will be sure to win the respect and 
confidence of the reader. Not among the least Jesuitical of the 
means to which recourse has been had in order to prejudice the 
Italian movement, has been the attempt to array it to Englishmen 
and Americans in the guise of an atheistic and reckless enter- 
prise. Professor Gajani treats that foul scandal as it deserves, 
and he makes us profoundly interesed in the pure and noble spir- 
its who have directed the movement and insisted upon keeping 
it loftily above all just imputations of impiety or passion. ‘There 
has been a practice of forbearance, patience, prudence, disinter- 
estedness, gentleness, and heroism in that movement, which by 
and by will produce a result most effective to securing a final, 
though it be a deferred triumph. So touchingly and skilfully 
has our author written his narrative, that we gather from it more 
hope for Italy than we cherished when the actual realization of 
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a shortlived republic in Rome seemed to have shone brightly 
upon its patriots. The author was a representative of the Roman 
people in their Constituent Assembly in 1849, and served as an 
officer in Rome during the siege by the French. He is the ex- 
ile of his own book, and we assure our readers that the press 
does not often produce a work more worthy of their interest, or 
more sure to engage it. 


Contributions to Literature ; Descriptive, Critical, Humorous, 
Biographical, Philosophical, and Poetical. By Samvet Git- 
man, D.D. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, &Co. 1856. 12mo. 
pp- 564. 


THOUGH we may suppose most of our readers to be acquainted 
with some portions of the contents of this volume, — especially 
with that rich piece of humorous and wise narrative, the ** Me- 
moirs of a New England Village Choir,” and that gem of por- 
traiture, “* Rey. Stephen Peabody and Lady,” — we may still 
commend these ‘ Contributions” in their collected form to all 
who can appreciate alike the profounder and the lighter wealth 
of one of our most distinguished writers. Dr. Gilman can hardly 
be served by any encomium of ours upon the way in which he 
has filled life’s high demands of service either in his sacred call- 
ing or in the exercise of his intellectual gifts. His pages bear 
with them their own sufficient claim to the respect and gratitude 
of his readers. His thoughtful and mature wisdom, his modera- 
tion of judgment, his singleness and sincerity of spirit, give a 
charm to his pages which makes even the most abstract matter 
intelligible and pleasing. We hope that he will yet fulfil his 
long-cherished purpose of writing the History of a New England 
Singing-School. For while we accept gratefully Dr. Gilman’s 
philosophical and ethical pieces, as collected in this volume, we 
must express our belief that he has in him a vein of rich and 
winning humor of the most refined and delicate character, which 
would be sure to gleam over a record of the reminiscences of 
youth connected with a New England Singing-School. 





At Home and Abroad, or Things and Thoughts in America and 
Europe. By Marcaret Futier Ossoui. Edited by her 
Brother, Artnur B. Futrer. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & 
Co. 1856. 12mo. pp. 466. 


Tue letters which Madame Ossoli communicated to the New 
York Tribune, while as a resident in Rome she studied so ear- 
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nestly the workings of the late patriotic movement in Italy, — 
still hopeful of sure triumph, though under a temporary depres- 
sion, — will always be of great value. Her vigorous intellect, 
and her ardent sympathy in every cause of freedom, combined 
to make the Roman movement one of most intense interest to 
her. She watched it day by day with the zeal and self-absorp- 
tion of personal patriotism when it is of the most exalted and 
unselfish character. She hardly needed the close identification 
of her fate with the lot of one of the devoted band on the side of 
freedom to secure to it the hope and toil of her own life. It is 
therefore but a debt due to her memory, as well as a good 
service to one of the best departments of our literature, that her 
Letters should be gathered adie from the columns of a news- 
paper and be fairly presented 1 ina volume. ‘This portion of the 
work now in our hands will impart authentic information to its - 
readers, and touch their hearts with many gentle and many en- 
nobling emotions. ‘The editor has done an excellent service in 
carefully arranging the letters for republication. He has also 
revised and republished his sister’s Journal of a Summer Tour 
to our Western Lakes, and has added some brief memorials of 
the distinguished writer. The whole volume is a memorial of 
one whose lofty ideal of life was consecrated by a tragic close. 





Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography: embracing a Series of 
Original Memoirs of the most distinguished Persons of all 
Times, written for this Work. American Edition, edited b 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D.. LL.D. With numerous IIlustra- 


tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 1058. 


AtLowI1Ne for the unavoidable limitations to which the execu- 
tion of so comprehensive a plan as that expressed in the above 
title must be subject, this work may be regarded as signally suc- 
cessful. The English publisher had taken the first essential 
step towards any adequate working out of the plan of a Bio- 
graphical Cyclopedia by giving over the preposterous idea that 
it could be accomplished by any one writer, however learned or 
versatile he might be. He therefore engaged a corps of emi- 
nent writers in various departments, as well as others who took 
up the pen for the special purpose of recording facts and dates 
in the lives of all sorts of characters who might claim a record 
of themselves. In this way all partialities of sect, party, class, 
profession, taste, fancy, and opinion, are avoided. Any incon- 
venience which one who would keep this volume by him for con- 
stant reference may experience from the brevity of some of the 
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memorials or the absence of some names for which he may con- 
sult it, is amply compensated by the advantage of having so 
much material within one pair of covers. Dr. Hawks has 
doubled the value of the original work for American readers by 
inserting names of our own countrymen. This he has done 
beyond our desire to decide an exact numeration by actual count- 
ing, though he assures us that he has procured or furnished 
memorials of thousands of Americans. The illustrations, of 
course, are of various excellence. A few of them are worth- 
less ; as, for instance, the portraits of John Quincy Adams and 
Fisher Ames. Those which present to us antique or modern 
dwelling-places, monuments, and relics, are generally very good. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Littie, Brown, & Co. have added three more volumes to 
their series of the British Essayists, in presenting to us now the papers 
collected under the title of ‘* The Guardian.’’ As the promised series 
thus steadily multiplies the number of its volumes, it approves the enter- 
prise of its projectors, and strengthens its claim for generous patronage. 
Admirably adapted for just such a use as will draw most improvement 
even from desultory reading, these volumes are peculiarly fitted for a 
place in a family sitting-room. The British Essayists undoubtedly 
stand before any other series of books in our language, in those qualities 
which adapt books for both amusing and improving a fraction of time. 





Mr. John Bartlett, of Cambridge, has published a revised and en- 
larged edition of the ‘* Collection of College Words and Customs ”’ 
(12mo, pp. 508), which on its first issue we received with pleasure. 
Then it was anonymous, but now the author gives us his name, as Mr. 
B. H. Hall. The book will interest particularly all who are students 
in colleges, and such graduates as have numbered years enough since 
the completion of their course to have induced both a forgetfulness of 
college conventionalisms and a desire to refresh their memories upon 
them. Many parents who have given to their sons advantages which 
they never themselves enjoyed would learn something about college 
life from these pages that might be of real service to them. 





Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co., of Boston, have published a ‘‘ Life of 
Schamyl, and Narrative of the Circassian War of Independence against 
Russia,’’ by J. Milton Mackie. (12mo, pp. 300.) The author has 
availed himself of the most authentic means of information concerning 
the country and the career of that remarkable man whose prowess and 
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heroism have, through the newspapers, interested hosts of readers to 
learn more of his stirring history and his heroic life. 

The same Publishers have issued an abridgment, by an American 
clergyman, of the excellent Memoir of Bishop Heber by his Widow. 
(12mo, pp. 348.) It is an adequate memorial of a holy and devoted 


man, whose spirit was baptized by his Master, a Master whom he loved 
to serve. 





Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. continue their beautiful series of 
the British Poets, in Jarge type, on fair paper, by an additional volume 
of the Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood (12mo, pp. 488), under the 
most competent editorial care of Epes Sargent. The editor has taken 
great pains to complete what he had begun in the former volume of 
Hood’s Poems, and to hunt out all the stray pieces from that marvel- 
lously skilful pen of a charming poet. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have republished in a choice style that de- 
lightful string of poetical pieces from an unnamed English writer, en- 
titled “ The Angel in the House. The Betrothal.’’ (16mo, pp. 201.) 
Some fine spirit has here touched the chords of the living lyre, and 
drawn from it notes of pure, true melody. 

Messrs. Whittemore, Niles, and Hall have issued a new and revised 
edition of Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. (16mo, pp. 151.) This edi- 
tion is furnished with a biographical notice of Lockhart, and with his 
own Introduction and historical annotations upon the subjects of his 
Ballads, all in a compact form adapting it to the use of a pleasing trav- 
elling companion. A fine steel engraving of the Author fronts the title- 
page. 

Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co., of New York, have published a very 
handsome and convenient edition of the same work (16mo, pp. 154), 
also with an Introductory Memoir. There are readers enough in each 
city to exhaust the copies of both editions. 





Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, from early sheets of the 
London edition, have produced an equally attractive American edition 
of the ‘* Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. To which 
is added Porsoniana.’’ (12mo, pp. 343.) ‘This volume has neither ex- 
ceeded nor fallen short of public expectation. It is a pleasant, gossipy 
record of talk, sometimes small, occasionally pregnant, upon interesting 
topics and men. 

The same firm have issued an excellent compend of the ‘‘ History of 
Philosophy,’’ beginning with the Greeks and coming down to the time 
of Hegel. (12mo, pp. 365.) The work is translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Albert Schwegler, by Julius H. Seelye. It will afford all 
the information which general readers have a desire to possess or time 
to obtain on the subject treated in its pages. 

The same publishers have issued ‘* Elements of Logic; together 
with an Introductory View of Philosophy in general, and a Preliminary 
View of the Reason,’’ by Henry P. Tappan. (12mo, pp. 467.) 





Messrs. Gould and Lincoln have continued their well-proved plan of 
gathering up the important discoveries and improvements in science and 
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art of a single year. ‘‘ The Annual of Scientific Discovery,’’ for 1856, 
contains, of course, the fruits of the year 1855. The volume is of great 
value, and of high practical use. ‘The editor, Mr. David A. Wells, per- 
forms his work faithfully. (12mo, pp. 398.) 





Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. have just published ‘* Sermons by 
Charles Manson Taggart, with a Memoir by John H. Heywood.’’ 
(12mo, pp. Ixiii. and 413.) The late Rev. Mr. Taggart was for a brief 
period preceding his decease, at the early age of thirty-three years, the 
colleague with the Rev. Dr. Gilman in the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Charleston, S.C. He was born in Montreal, educated a 
Presbyterian, adopted Unitarian views as the result of study, conviction, 
and experience, received his education for the ministry at Meadville, 
Pa., and entered upon it with an earnest heart and a well-furnished 
mind. ‘The Memoir by his friend, our brother of Louisville, is a genial 
tribute to the deceased ; and the sermons from his own pen are adequate 
tokens of his Christian experience and self-consecration. 

The same publishers issue ‘‘ Home Studies. By Rebecca A. Upton.” 
(16mo, pp. 246.) This volume is a felicitous combination of the agree- 
able and the practically useful, in the pages of a book designed to lie at 
hand in the dwelling to furnish information of a pretty wide range. 
The housekeeper and the gardener, the cook and governess, may here 
find a vast number of receipts and counsels, the gatherings of a lifetime, 
and all applicable to those daily uses of economy and comfort, which 
secure against waste, and multiply the resources of a moderate happi- 
ness in the dwelling, — happiness all the more real, because moderate. 

The same publishers are preparing for publication a volume of Ser- 
mons by Professor Huntington, of Cambridge, which will be looked for 


With interest, as specimens of earnest, living preaching, from a master 
in that great attainment. 


—— 


Governor Bradford’s Mistory of Plymouth Colony. — We had hoped 
to have given in this number of our journal an account of this precious 
relic of the past, with extracts from its rich pages, but we are com- 
pelled to defer our purpose till our next issue. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Charles Deane, who has performed the very serious task of editing the 
volume with equal modesty, good taste, discretion, and literary ability, 
besides illustrating its pages by very careful historical annotations, we 
have had the pleasure of examining the sheets of the work. We will 
only say, in advance of a more adequate reference to it, that the work is 
worthy to stand by the side of the corresponding work of the honored 
Governor of the Massachusetts Colony. Winthrop and Bradford now 
have their memorials with us in legacies from their own pen, rehearsing 
to us the toils and buffetings of their wilderness work, and exalting the 
tribute of our profound respect for their own eminent virtues. The 


volume will very soon appear as one of the series of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society’s Collections. 
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Messrs. Dana & Co., of New York, have just published, ‘* Men and 
Times of the Revolution ; or, Memoirs of Elkanah Watson, including 
Journals of Travels in Europe and America, from 1777 to 1842; with 
his Correspondence with Public Men, and Reminiscences and Incidents 


of the Revolution. Edited by his Son, Winslow C. Watson.”’ (8vo, 
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pp- 460.) The volume contains much that is entertaining in its rela- 
tions of private experience, and in its references to matters of high 
public concern and to men of prominent influence in stirring times; it is 
of value as a contribution to history. 





Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. publish, in imitation of the old books of 
an antique typographical style, one of the short devotional essays of a 
period anterior to the Reformation. It bears the title of ‘* Theologia 
Germanica,”’ or German Theology, is from an unknown author, was 
once edited and highly extolled by Luther, and now comes to us, as 
translated by Susanna Winkworth, from a German original edited by 
Dr. Pfeiffer, and preceded by a Preface from the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
a Letter from Bunsen, and an Introduction by Professor C. E. Stowe. 
We were afraid that all this porch work would hardly be justified by 
the edifice to which :t gives us access. But we have been equally grati- 
fied with all the contents of the volume. 





We can give but the titles of some other new volumes which we 
have not found time to examine. 

An Introduction to the Study of Aésthetics. By James C. Moffat. 
Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys, & Co. 12mo. pp. 284. 

The Philosophy of the Weather, and a Guide to its Changes. By T. 
B. Butler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo. pp. 414. 

98 and *48. The Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of 
Ireland. By John Savage. New York: Redfield. 12mo. pp. 384. 

Confession, or The Blind Heart, a Domestic Story. By W. Gilmore 
Simms. New York: Redfield. 12mo. pp. 398. 

The Island of Cuba, by Alexander Humboldt. Translated from the 
Spanish, with Notes and a Preliminary Essay. By J. S. ‘Thrasher. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 12mo. pp. 397. 

Courtship and Marriage, or The Joys and Sorrows of American Life. 
By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 12mo. 
pp. 522. 

Charlemont, or The Bride of the Village, a Tale of Kentucky. By 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of ‘* ‘The Partisan,’’ ‘* Mellichampe,”’ 
&c.,&c. Redfield, 34 Beekman Street, New York. 12mo. pp. 447. 

Literary Criticisms and Other Papers. By the late Horace Binney 
Wallace, Esq., of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Parry and McMillan, 
successors to A. Hart, late Carey and Hart. 1856. 12mo. pp. 460. 
A very agreeable collection of Essays upon a great variety of topics. 

We have received the fourth and last volume of The Works of the 
late Edgar Allan Poe, with a Memoir by Rufus Wilmot Griswold, and 
Notices of His Life and Genius, by N. P. Willis and J. R. Lowell. In 
four volumes. IV. Arthur Gordon Pym, &c. Redfield, 34 Beekman 
Street, New York. 1856. 12mo. pp. 447. And we like his prose 
much better than his poetry. 

From D. Appleton & Co. we have ‘‘ Rachel Gray: a Tale founded on 
Fact. By Julia Kavanagh.’’ And it is a very simple, touching story of 
fidelity and sacrifice in humble life, a portion of those ‘annals of the 
poor ’’ which, when gracefully recorded by one who writes from the 
heart as well as with taste, are sure to be earnestly welcomed and to be 
productive of much good. 
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Supernatural in the Divine Econ- | Enoch, ‘Translation of, 3. 
VOL. LX. — 4TH S. VOL. XXV. NO. III. 


omy, 173 — God All in All, 175 
— Interior Mystery, 177 — No 
Trinity taught by Christ, 179 — 
None in the Gospels, 181. 


C. 
mon Life, noticed, 302. 


setts, 85 — its Views of Man’s Na- 
ture modified by Modern Ortho- 
doxy, 20Y. 

Carlos, Don, Prescott’s View of, 293. 


Perkins, noticed, 309. 

Charles V., Emperor, 275 — His Ab- 
dication, 279 — Residence at Yuste, 
231. 

Chickering, Rev. Dr. J. W., his Hill- 
side Church, noticed, 458. 

Child, Mrs. L. Maria, her Progress of 
Religious Ideas, noticed, 148. 

Christ, Unitarian View of him, and 
of his Relation to God, Article on, 

304 — 373. 

rch, The, as a Social Power, 
Article on, 398 - 416 — Secular- 
ism in England, 399—The Un- 
churched Masses, 401 — The Old 
Church, 405 — Spiritual Power of 
the Church, 407 — A Universal 
Church, 409— A Basis of Author- 
ity, 411 — Work of the Church, 
413 — Spiritual Functions, 415. 

College Words and Customs, 469. 

ontroversy. See Unitarian. 

Cradock, Governor of Massachusetts, 
249. 


D. 


noticed, 303. 
Duyckinck, Messrs., Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, noticed, 3038. 
E. Ht 
Poem on, 417. a 


4] ; 
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F. 
Franklin, Sir John, Poem on the 
Expedition of, 417. 
Frothingham, Rev. Dr., his Metrical 
Pieces, noticed, 153. 
Future Life, Article on the Hebrew 
Doctrine of, 1 — 29. 


G. 

Gajani, Guglielmo, his Roman Exile, 
noticed, 466. 

Germany, The Religious Prospects 
of, Article on, 30-48 — State of 
the Universities, 31 — Unionists 
and Anti-Unionists, 33— Need of 
Renovation, 35 — Liberalism, 37 — 


Lax Orthodoxy, 39 — Theological | 


' Study, 41-47. 
Ghostly Colloquies, noticed, 151. 


Gilman, Rev. Dr. S., his Contribu- | 


_tions to Literature, noticed, 467. 
Goethe and Washington, Contrast 
between, as exhibiting the Genius 


of Character and the Genius of In- | 


tellect, 317 — 326. 


H. 

Hackett, Professor H. B., his Illustra- 
tions of Scripture, noticed, 146. 
Hale, Mrs. 8. J., her Edition of Mad- 

ame de Sevigné’s Letters, noticed, 


152. 


Hall, B. H., his College Words and 


Customs, noticed, 470. 


Harris, Dr. John, his Patriarchy, no- 


ticed, 305. 

Hawks, Rev. Dr. F. 8., his Cyclopex- 
dia of Biography, noticed, 468. 

Hebrew Doctrine of a Future Life, 
Article on, 1 - 29 — Translation of 
Enoch, 3 — Restoration to Life by 

Elijah and Elisha, 5 — Ezekiel’s 

Valley of Bones, 7 — The Saddu- 
cees and Christ, 9— No Revelation 
of Immortality to the Hebrews, 11 
— The Hebrew Ghosts, 13 — The 
Under-World, 15 — The Soul, 17 
— The Apocrypha, 21 — Philo, 23 
—-25— The Three Jewish Sects, 
oo Talmud and the Gospel, 

9. 

Hillard, George S., his Selections 
from Landor, noticed, 304 — His 
First-Class Reader, noticed, 307. 

History, Philosophy of, 295. 

Hunt, Miss H. K., her Glances and 
Glimpses, noticed, 314. 





I, 


Infants, Damnation of, an Inference 
from Calvinism, 227. 

Ingraham, Professor J. H., his Prince 
of the House of David, noticed, 
449. 

Intelligence, Literary, 155, 315, 469. 

Intelligence, Religious, 158. 

Irving, Washington, his Life of 
Washington, noticed, 306. 


J. 


Jesuitical Teaching, 123. 

Jowett, Rev. B., on Epistles of Paul, 
Article on, 431 —439 — Boldness 
and Fulness of his Work, 433 — 
Difficulties of it, 435 — Element of 
Rationalism, 437. 


K. 
Kingsley, Rev. Charles, his Poems, 
noticed, 445. 


L. 


Landor, W.S., Selections from, by 
G. 8. Hillard, noticed, 304. 

Lockhart, J. G., his Spanish Ballads, 
noticed, 471. 


M. 


Macaulay, T. B., Two Volumes of 
his History of England, reviewed, 
373 - 397 — William and Mary, 
375 — Public Sentiment in Eng- 
land, 377 — Popularity of the 
Queen, 379 — Affairs in Ireland, 
331 — Irish Parliament, 383 — So- 
cial Condition of the Highlands, 
385 — Schomberg’s Campaign in 
Ireland, 387 — Parliamentary Cor- 
ruption, 389 — Fears of Invasion, 
391 — The Two Rebellions, 393 
— Death of Mary, 395 — Estab- 
lishment of Peace, 397. 

Malta, the Roman Church in, Article 
on, 121 — 132 — Jesuitical Teach- 
ing, 123 — Ecclesiastical Sway, 
129, 

Massachusetts, ‘Theory of Govern- 
ment in Towns of, 251 — Ecclesi- 
astical History of, 255. 

May, E. J., his Mortimer’s College 
Life, noticed, 300. 

Medford, Brooks’s History of, re- 
viewed, with Extracts, 248 - 266 — 
Military Worthies, 253 — Ministers 
and Religion in, 255. 























Index. 


Morning, Poem on, 63. 


N. 

Netherlands, The Troubles in, under| 
Philip IL., 291. | 

Newman, F. W., his Essays on| 
Catholic Union, reviewed, 398 -| 
416. 

Norton, Professor, on Calvinism, 205 
207. 

Novel, Rules of a, 103, 119. 


?| 


O 


Olmsted, F. L., his Journey in the} 
Seaboard Slave States, noticed, | 
453. 

Osgood, Rev. Dr., of Medford, Me-| 
morial of, 259, 

Ossoli, Madame Margaret Fuller, her | 
At Home and Abroad, noticed, 467. 


. 
Peabody, Rev. Dr. A. P., his Con- 


versation, noticed, 145. | 

Perkins, T. H., his Life by T. G.| 
Cary, noticed, 309. 

Persian Views of a Future Life, 201.| 

Pharisaism and Christianity, 201. | 

Philip II , Character of, 283 — Wars 
and Alliances, 235. | 

Philo on a Future Life, 23 - 25. 

anys a System of, essential, 
333. 

Pitman, Isaac, his Stenographic and! 
Phonographic System commended, 
322 — Benn, his System of Short- 
Hand examined, 326-334. 

Poetry : Morning, 63 — Christ in the 
Flesh, 246 — The Discovery, 247 
— Easter, 417— Sir John Frank- 
lin’s Expedition, 417. 

Porter, Rev. J. L., his Five Years in| 
Damascus, noticed, 463. 

Prescott, W. H., his Reign of Philip | 
IL., reviewed, with Extracts, 274 -| 
295 — Character of the Work, 276, 
— Documentary Materials, 277. 








| 
R. | 
Rabbinical Doctrine of a Future Life, 
Article on, 189 - 202 — Hebrew 
Conceptions, 191 — The Under- 
World, 193 — The Resurrection, 
197 — Persian and Pharisaic Dog- 
mas, 199 — Pharisaism and Chris- 
tianity, 201. 
Reflections, 266. 
Rogers, Samuel, his Table-Talk, no- 
ticed, 470. 
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Romanism in the Island of Malta, 
Article on, 121-132 — Jesuitical 
Teaching, 123 — for Children, 125 
— Catechism, 127 — Ecclesiastical 
Rule, 129. 


S. 

Secularism in England, 399. 

Sheldon, Rev. Dr. D. N., on Sin and 
Redemption, noticed, 206. 

Short-Hand Writing, Article on its 
History, 326 — Systems of, 329 — 
Defects in, 331 — Pitman’s Scheme 
recommended, 333. 

Simmons, Rev. G. F., Six Sermons 
by, noticed, 310. 

Slaves, African,in Massachusetts, 265. 

Spectator, the Christian, and Mr. 
Norton, 207. 

Stanley, Rev. Arthur P., his Sinai 
and Palestine, noticed, 447. 

Stenography, Art of, 326. 

Sterling, John, his Onyx Ring, no- 
ticed, 144. 

Stone, Rev. T., his Rod and Staff, 
noticed, 457. 

Story, Sydney A., his Story of Caste, 
noticed, 142. 

Straus-Durckheim, Hercule, his Nat- 
ural Theology and Catechism of 
Religious Doctrine, reviewed, 419 
- 430 — His Views of Christianity, 
421 — Religion of Astronomy, 423 
— Existence of a Supreme Being, 
425 — Design and Intelligence in 
Creation, 427 —Spontaneous Gen- 
eration refuted, 429. 


7 = 

Taggart, Rev. C. M., Memoir and 
Sermons of, noticed, 469. 

Talmudic Christology, 195. 

Talmud, The, on a Future Life, 29, 
189. 

be Bayard, his Poems, noticed, 
133. 


|Tennyson, Alfred, his Maud and 


other Poems, noticed, 133. 

Thackeray, W. M., as a Novelist, 
Article on, 102-121 — His Char- 
acteristics, 105 - 109— His Wrong 
to Woman, 111 —to Human Na- 
ture, 113 — Moroseness and Cyn- 
icism, 115 — Moral of his Works, 
117 — Criticism on his Critics, 439. 

Theological Study, Claims and Pros- 
pects of, 41 -48 — School at Cam- 
bridge, 158. 
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Thompson, R. A., his Christian The- | 
ism, noticed, 305. 

Trinity a Practical Truth, by Dr. 
Bushnell, examined, 
Doctrine of, 




























339 — Schemes of, | 
scriptural, 347 — Texts, 349-352 
trine, 353. 
of, 257. 


U. 


setts for a Half-Century, 
on, 64 - 102 — Past 
65 — Issues opened, 67 — Embit- 
terments, 69 — Origin and Ele- 
ments of, 71 —Early Unitarianism, 
73 — Charge of Concealment, 75 | 
— Early Heretics in the Colony, 
77 — Ecclesiastical Legislation, 79 


— Doctrines, 83 — Decay of Cal- 
The Puritan Character, 
101. 

Nature 


213 — Test of Doctrine, 
Reason and 


Index: 


341 — Not a Mystery, 345 — Un- | 
— Origin and Source of the Doc- | 


Turell, Mrs., of Medford, Memorial | 


Unitarian Controversy in Massachu- | 
Article | 
Animosities, | 


Development of Unitarianism, 81 | 


vinism, 85 — Errors of Unitarians, | 
87 — Religious Revolution, 89 — 
91 — Re- | 
sults of the Controversy, 93— Dog- 
matism, 95 — What is Unitarian- 
ism ? 97— Three great Doctrines, | 


Walker, James B., 


Unitarianism and Orthodoxy on the | 
and State of Man, Article 
on, 203 - 245 — Calvinistic Views, 
2905 — Orthodox Evasions of, 209 — | 
217 —| 
Revelation, 219 —| 
Adam and his Posterity, 221 —St. | 


of, 237 — Modifications of Ortho- 
doxy, 239 — Old and New Schools, 
241. 


161-188 — | Unitarianism and Orthodoxy on God 


and Christ, Article on, 335 - 373 
— Physical and T heological Spec- 
ulations, 337 — Doctrine of the 
Trinity, 3389 —Schemes of, 341 — 
The Holy Spirit, 343 — The Trin- 
ity not a Mystery, 345 — Unscrip- 
tural, 347 — Tested by Texts, 349 
352 — Alexandrine Origin of, 
353 — God and Christ, "855 — 
Texts commented on, 357 - 360 — 
Doctrine of Two Natures, 361 — 
Unitarian View of Christ, 363 — 
Faith in Christ, 365— Humanita- 
rian View of, 367— Separate In- 
dividuality of Christ, 369 — Exam- 
ple, Teacher, Saviour, 371 - 373. 


Unitarianism of the Gospels, 183 
Upton, Rebecca A., 


her Home Stud- 
ies, noticed, 469." 

Ww. 
his Sacred Phi- 
losophy, noticed, 141. 


Washington and Goethe, Essay on 


the Contrast between them, as il- 
lustrating the Genius of Character 
and the Genius of Intellect, 317 - 
326. 

Watson, Elkanah, Memoirs of his 
Life and Times, 469. 

Wilson, John, his Unitarian Princi- 
ples confirmed by Trinitarians, no- 
ticed, 154. 











Paul on Adam and Christ, 223 — | Z. 

Damnation of Infants, 907 _9: 30@ Zornlin’s, Mrs. R. M., her Physical 
Mystery of Sin, 231— Human Na-| Geography, noticed, "311. 

ture, 233-236 — Divine Training 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS IN PRESS. 


JOWETT’S EPISTLES OF SAINT PAUL. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE THESSALONIANS, GALA- 
TIANS, ROMANS. With Critical Notes and Dissertations, by Bensamin 
Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 








STANLEY ON CORINTHIANS. 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS. With Critical 
Notes and Dissertations, by Antoun Prenruyn Srantey, M. A., Canon of 


Canterbury, late Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, and Author 
of “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” and “ Bishop Stanley.” 





Wew Volume by Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD: or, Scenes and Thoughts in Europe and 
America. By Marcaret Furtiter Ossoxrr. Edited by her Brother, Arrnur 
B. Futver. lvol. 12mo. 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
Che New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OFFICE, MERCHANTS’ BANK BUILDING, NO. 28 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $700,000, 
And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and future. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The business conducted exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000. Surplus distributed among 
the members every fifth year, from December 1, 1843; settled by cash or by addition to policy. 
The distribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent. of the premium paid in the last 
a Premiums may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, and amounts not too 
small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or 
at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 





MARSHALL P. WILDER, A. W. THAXTER, Jr., CHARLES HUBBARD, 
CHARLES P. CurRTIs, Gro. H. FoLGEr, SEWELL TAPPAN. 
THomAs A. DEXTER, Wa. B. REYNOLDs, 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Crosby, Nichols, & Co.’s New Publications. 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, 


AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


One volume. 12mo. 350 to 400 pages. Price, $1 in paper; $1.25 bound. 


The American Atmanac is too well known to require more than a 
simple announcement; having been regularly published for twenty-seven 
years, and having become, on account of the extent and reliability of its 
information, an indispensable companion to scholars, and men of every pro- 
fession and business. No library is now complete without it. 

The Astronomical Department is prepared by George P. Bond, A. M., 
the able and accurate Assistant Director of the Observatory at Cambridge ; 
and Professor Lovering, of Harvard College, contributes to the Scientific 
Department. There are also meteorological reports from different quar- 
ters of the Union. 

The Second Part of the volume relates to the General Government of 
the United States, and contains, corrected to the latest dates, lists of the 
Executive and Judiciary, including the chief officers and clerks of the sev- 
eral Departments ; of collectors of customs ; postmasters in the principal 
cities and towns; army and navy ; pension agents ; Indian superintenden- 
cies and agencies, with the superintendents and agents ; land-offices, with 
the registers and receivers ; inspectors of steamboats and their districts ; the 
army-list, with the officers of the different corps and regiments, including 
the new cavalry and infantry regiments ; pay of officers and men ; militar 
commands and posts, with the distribution of troops in November, 1855; 
the navy-list, containing commanders of stations and yards, lists of captains 
and commanders, with the names of those retired and dropped under the 
new navy act; pay of the different grades, and the list and distribution of 
the vessels of the navy ; the marine corps; ministers and consuls in foreign 
countries, and the act remodelling the diplomatic and consular system of 
the United States, giving the places at which consuls may transact business, 
and the places where they are prohibited from doing so, with their salaries 
and fees; foreign ministers and consuls in the United States; the new 
Court of Claims, —the act establishing it, its judges, officers, and rules; 
life annuity and other tables; banks in the United States; mint value of 
foreign coins; the new Congress, with the names and residences of the 
Senators and Representatives; colleges, theological, medical, and law 
schools in the United States; railroadsin the United States ; population, capi- 
tals, time of elections and meeting of the legislatures of the several States, 
with the number and term of office of their Senators and Representatives. 

Part Third contains lists of the Executive and the Judiciary of the sev- 
eral States, corrected to the latest dates possible for publication ; and their 
finances, schools, charitable institutions, pauperism and crime, from the 
last published reports. 

The European part of the work gives the several States of Europe, their 
form of government, the name, title, and date of accession of the reigning 
sovereigns, the area and population of the several countries. 

There is the usual foreign and domestic obituary, and the chronicle of 
events. 

The Monthly Magazine says : — 

‘* How many thousands of literary men, and literary productions of large fame and showy 
pretensions, will stand indebted to this modest, thin, paper-covered volume; to its rich and 
orderly mass of statistics, its tables of dry figures, and condensed chapters of all manner of 
information! Every professional man, to say nothing of the man of business, who owns it, 
will be saved a vast deal of running, and borrowing, and guessing, and blundering, in the 


course of the year. ‘Blessings on the man that,’ not ‘invented,’ but arranged facts! This 
ancient series maintains its high distinctive character.” 
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Crosby, Nichols, & Co.’s New Publications. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


NO. CLXX. FOR JANUARY, 1856. 


Contents. — Art. I. Life, Services, and Works of Henry Wheaton. —II. Bar- 
tol’s Pictures of Europe. — III. Statistics of Insanity in Massachusetts. — IV. 
Sydney Smith. — V. The Romish Hierarchy. — VJ. History of the Jacobin 
Club. — VII. Veron’s Memoirs. — VIII. The Pacific Railroad: —IX. American 
Poetry. — X. German Emigration to America. — XI. Critical Notices. 


The North American Review is published quarterly, in numbers of nearly 300 
pages each, at five dollars a year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, 


Descriptive, Critical, Humorous, Biographical, Philosophical, and 
Poetical. 
By Rev. SAMUEL GILMAN, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. ‘To be ready early this month. 
‘A collection for whose entertaining and instructive character the name of the author 


is a sufficient guaranty. Profound or gay, as an essayist, reviewer, or poet, he adorns 
whatever subject he touches.” — Atlas. 


DR. FROTHINGHAM’S POEMS. 
Metrical Pieces, Original and Translated. 


Br N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D.D. 


1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.25. 


‘* Beautiful and correct as are the translations of the first part of the volume, the latter 
portion of it will be read with the greatest pleasure. ..... Dr. Frothingham has given 
us in this volume full proof that, while he knows how to express the ideas of others in 
familiar language, he can pour out thoughts and words of his own, worthy to be trans- 
lated into other tongues.’’ — Daily Advertiser. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; 
DESIGNED FOR 
LETTER-WRITERS, AUTHORS, PRINTERS, AND COR- 


RECTORS OF THE PRESS, AND FOR THE USE 


OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on 
Preparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimens of Proof-sheet, etc. 
Fifth Edition. 


BY JOHN WILSON. 
l6mo. Price, $1.00. 


“Tt is an exceedingly valuable book, and a copy of it should be at the service of every 
one who is directly or indirectly interested in the large subject of which it treats, — all 
who have to write important letters, records, and documents, as well as those who write 
for the press. ....- Its title is a very full exposition of its contents ; and a reader of it 
will be equally surprised and instructed by the amount of knowledge which its perusal 
will impart.’’ — Christian Examiner. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


NOTES ON DUELS AND DUELLING, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, WITH A PRELIMINARY HISTORICAL ESSAY. 
BY HON. LORENZO SABINE. 

A new edition, revised and enlarged. 1vol. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


‘The subject is singularly interesting, and will attract great attention.”” — N. O. Delta. 
“It is richly worthy a place in every library, since it is a library of most curious re- 
search in itself.’ — Daily News. 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES. 


Turse instruments mark a new era in the history of Sewing-Ma- 
chines. What has been heretofore deemed available only for certain 
manufacturing purposes, is now brought by recent and important im- 
provements into a sphere of wider operation, and more general useful- 
ness. The introduction of the ‘‘ Family Sewing-Machine ”’ into hun- 
dreds of New England families, in every instance giving perfect satis- 
faction, is sufficient evidence of its practical utility. It is erelong 
destined to be a necessary convenience in every household. It appeals 
to the interest as well as comfort of all to whom the saving of time and 
labor is of any moment ; and the beauty, perfection, and durability of 
its work cannot be rivalled by the human hand. 

These Machines are of simple construction, rapid and almost noise- 
less in their movement, easy of operation, and not liable to need repairs. 
They are so adapted as to sew with equal facility upon a variety of 
materials, and are the only ones that can be used successfully on linen, 
cotton, satin, silk, and similar fabrics. 

Among many testimonials from high quarters to the merits of these 
Machines, may be named 


A Medal from the Paris Exhibition, Nov. 1855. 


Also the highest premium at the Fair of the Maryland Institute ; 
the highest premium at the Metropolitan Fair, at Washington, Feb- 
ruary, 1855; the highest premium (a silver medal) at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, September, 1855; and the highest premium at the New 
York State Fair, September, 1855. 


Circulars giving further particulars sent on application. 


These machines are in operation and for sale at 
63 Court Street, corner of Cornhill, Boston. 


J. E. ROOT, Agent. 
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WORCESTER’S 


SERIES OF 


DICTIONARIES, 


NSISTING OF 


. THe UNIVERSAL AND CriticaAL DICTIONARY, 

. THE EXPLANATORY AND Synonymous Dictionary, 

. THE COMPREHENSIVE AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
. Tae Evementary Dictionary, 

. Tue Primary DIcTIONARY. 


WE respectfully invite the attention of the public to the commendatory 
letters in our advertising pages, in favor of Dr. Worcester’s Dictionaries. It 
will be noticed that they are from some of the most distinguished Scholars 
aud 'Teachers in America. Among them are men whose published writings 
have secured an enduring place in the literature of the country, and whose 
opinions upon any point connected with our language are entitled to the 
highest value. 

r. Worcester has done more to establish the accuracy of pronunciation 
than any other English Lexicographer. In all disputable cases, he has not 
been content with expressing his own preference, but, by the citation of the 
most distinguished authorities, has left the student the means of determin- 
i?’ himself. 

very practical teacher knows that one of the principal uses of a Dic- 
tionary in a school-room is to determine the proper pronunciation of words. 
Most of the Dictionaries used are defective in this particular. Take for 
instance, the following classes of words in Webster’s Dictionary : — bait, 
bear ; date, dare; fate, fare; hate, hare ; late, lair; mate, mare ; pate, pare ; 
rate, rare ; watt, wear, &c. In all these words, Webster improperly gives 
but one sound of a: viz., the long sound as heard in fate. The absurdity 
of this, as well as the impossibility of following his directions, may readily 
be seen by pronouncing the foregoing class of words in rapid succession. 
Webster makes no distinction between the sounds of ein merit and in mer- 
cy; merry and merchant ; and of u in hurry and in hurdle. His errors, 
which extend in similar classes of words throughout all his Dictionaries, 
arise from his imperfect knowledge of the power of the letterr. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show that this letter has a peculiar influence on both 
the long and the short sound of the vowel which precedes it, in a mono- 
syllable, or in an accented syllable, unless the succeeding syllable begins 
with a vowel sound; as care, fare, pare, mercy, merchant, hurdle, &c. 
When the succeeding syllable begins with a vowel sound, the sound of the 
preceding vowel is not modified, as merit, merry, hurry, &c. 

Dr. Worcester has wisely made a distinction in marking the sounds of 
these classes of words; and for this and other excellences his works are 
commended by the best scholars in the country. 

Teachers have only to examine his Dictionaries, and they will be sure to 
recommend the use of them. 


THE ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY 


is in preparation, and educated men who have examined the proof-sheets 
unite in declaring that it will be the fullest, most accurate and comprehen- 
sive Dictionary of the English Language ever published. 


HICKLING, SWAN, & BROWN, 
Wo. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 
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6 CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY THE SIXTH EDITION OF 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo., Cloth, Price $2. 


By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A., F. R.S., &c., 
Author of “Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology,” etce., etc. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 113 ENGRAVINGS. 


Tasre or Contents. — The Air we Breathe. — The Water we Drink. 
— The Soil we Cultivate. — The Plant we Rear. — The Bread we Eat. — 
The Beef we Cook.— The Beverages we Infuse. —The Sweets we Ex- 
tract. — The Liquors we Ferment. — The Narcotics we Indulge in. — The 
Poisons we Select. — The Odors we Enjoy.— The Smells we Dislike. — 
What we Breathe, and Breathe for.— What, How, and Why we Digest. — 
The Body we Cherish. — The Circulation of Matter. — A Recapitulation. 


The common life of man is full of wonders, Chemical and Physiological. 
Most of us pass through this life without seeing or being sensible of them, 
' though every day our existence and our comforts ought to recall them to 
our minds. One main cause of this is, that our schools tell us nothin 
about them, — do not teach those parts of modern learning which would fit 
us for seeing them. What most concern the things that daily occupy our 
attention and cares are in early life almost sedulously kept from our knowl- 
edge. Those who would learn anything regarding them, must subse- 
quently teach themselves through the help of the press; hence the neces- 
sity for a popular Chemical Literature. 

It is with a view to meet the want of the Public, and at the same time to 
supply a Manual for the Schools, that the present work has been projected. 
It treats in what appears to be their seminal order, of the Air we Breathe and 
the Water we Drink, in their relation to human life and health, — the Soil 
we Cultivate and the Plant we Rear, as the sources from which the chief 
sustenance of all life is obtained, — the Bread we Eat and the Beef we Cook, 
as the representatives of the two grand divisions of human food, — the Bev- 
erage we Infuse, from which so much of the comfort of modern life, both 
savage and civilized, is derived, — the Sweets we Extract, the history of 
which presents so striking an illustration of the economical value of chemi- 
cal science, — the Liquors we Ferment, so different from the sweets in their 
action on the system, and yet so closely connected with them in chemical 
history, — the Narcotics we Indulge in, as presenting us with an aspect of 
the human constitution which, both chemically and physiologically, is more 
mysterious and wonderful than any other we are acquainted with, — the 
Odors we Enjoy and the Smells we Dislike, the former because of the beau- 
tiful illustration it presents of the recent progress of organic chemistry in its 
relations to comforts of common life, and the latter because of its intimate 
connection with our most important sanitary arrangements, — What we 
Breathe for, and Why we Digest, as functions of the body at once the most 
important to life, and the most purely chemical in their nature, — the Body 
we Cherish, as presenting many striking phenomena, and performing many 
interesting chemical functions not touched upon in the Eiteihen of the 
preceding topics,—and lastly, the Circulation of Matter, as exhibiting in 
one view the end, purpose, and method of all the changes in the natural 
body, in organic nature, and in the mineral kingdom, which are connected 
with and determine the existence of life. 

It has been the object of the Author in this Work to exhibit the present 
condition of chemical knowledge, and of matured seientific opinion upon 
the subjects to which it is devoted. The reader will not be surprised, 
therefore, should he find in it some things which differ from what is to be 
— in other popular works already in his hands or on the shelves of his 

ibrary. 














“GET THE BEST.” 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, Unabridged, 


PUBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz. : 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, UNIVERSITY EDITION. 
WEBSTER’S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 


Published by MASON BROTHERS, New York. 


THE Publishers are happy in being able to present the following recent testimony from our own State, 
showing the appreciation of Webster in MASSACHUSETTS. 
The following embrace ALL the State Normal Schools in the Commonwealth : — 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


1.— BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


From Professor Conant, Principal of the Bridgewater State Normal School. 


Bridgewater State Normal School, September 25, 1854. 
Messrs. MERRIAM: Like every one else who has taken the pains to examine the merits of the various Eng- 
lish Dictionaries, I am fully impressed with the superiority of Webster’s over all others. It is thorough and 
systematic; and though in some instances not agreeing with the orthography and pronunciation which cer- 
tain individuals, cliques, and small communities may at present follow, I nevertheless regard it as the Stan- 
dard Dictionary for all deep and correct knowledge of the English language. We use it as such in this 
institution. M. CONANT, Principal of said institution. 


2.— SALEM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
From Professor EDWARDS, Principal of State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


State Normal School, Salem, Mass., December 20, 1854. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merrtam: Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary is our chief resource in this institution, 
in the study of the English language, to which a large portion of our time is devoted. We have copies of 
other elaborate Dictionaries, such as Johnson, &c., but so much more useful than any do we find Webster, that 
we have furnished our reference library with six times as many copies of it as of any other Dictionary. In- 
deed, for our use, I should not know where to seek a substitute for it. We consider that it furnishes for our 
pupils a better preparation for studying and appreciating English literature than any other single book. For 
my own part I should greatly rejoice to see Dr. Webster’s improvements in Orthography universally adopted, 

as I have no doubt they will be in time. RICHARD EDWARDS. 


3.— WESTFIELD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


From Professor WELLS, Principal of State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 


State Normal School, Westfield, December 25, 1854. 

I have always regarded the definitions of Webster’s Dictionaries as greatly superior to those of any other 
work. In Orthography I have watched with much interest the tendency of general usage; and though I still 
feel a strong reluctance to giving up certain modes of spelling to which I have been accustomed, I hold my- 
self responsible to conform to the usage of the best writers, as the highest law of language. This usage, I am 
satisfied, is inclining more and more to the standard of Webster, as modified by Goodrich. W. H. WELLS. 


4.— FRAMINGHAM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


From Professor STEARNS, Principal of the Framingham State Normal School. 


State Normal School, Framingham, January 10, 1855. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is our chief reliance in regard to definitions and derivations, and is in use 
almost hourly by the pupils, EBEN L. STEARNS. 


5. — LANCASTER NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


From Professor RussELt, of the New England Normal Institute, Lancaster, Mass., formerly Editor of the 
American Journal of Education, and a distinguished Elocutionist. 


New England Normal Institute, Lancaster, Mass., January 16, 1855. 

The edition of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, revised by Professor Goodrich, I would earnestly recommend to the 
attention of teachers who are desirous of becoming fully qualified to give instruction in the English language. 
The copious information which that work embodies on all topics connected with Etymology —the extreme 
exactness, as well as the number, extent, and fullness of the definitions which it furnishes to every important 
word — render it a mine of philological wealth to instructors. The volume is, in fact, the teacher’s encyclope- 
dia, as well as lexicon, for daily reference. Could a copy of it be provided as the permanent property of every 
district school, the effect, as regards the improvement of instruction, would be deeply and extensively felt in 
the increased skill of the teacher and the higher attainments of his pupils, in the most important part of 
education —the acquisition of an adequate knowledge and proper use of our language. In reference to the 
modifications of orthoepical notations presented in Professor Goodrich’s editions of Webster’s Dictionary, I 
cannot, perhaps, express my opinion more definitely than I have had occasion to do in my manual (now in 
preparation) entitled “ Exercises on Words.” The following is the note to which I refer: “The critical judg- 
ment and refined taste of Professor Goodrich have left in his editions of Webster’s Dictionary little ground of 
objection in regard to the peculiarities which proved the only drawback from the value of the original work.” 


WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


" Sap The attention of Committees, Teachers, &c., is solicited to the importance of securing purity and unt 
formity of language, by the use of such a NATIONAL STANDARD. 





















































[From Hon. John C. Spencer.] 


Ausany, June 18th, 1851. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 

Gentlemen :—After the testimony to the extraordinary merit of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary 
of the English Language which has been borne by the illustrious Statesmen, Scholars, and 
Writers of this country, and by the most competent judges in England, it seems almost pre- 
sumptuous for me to express an opinion on the subject ; but as your polite note of the 16th 
inst. seems to invite such an expression, I comply. 

More than twenty years ago I procured the Quarto edition, and have used it constantly ever 
since. My pursuits in life have rendered it necessary to consult it frequently, as well as other 
works of a kindred or similar character, particularly Dr. Johnson’s Quarto of the latest and 
best edition, Richardson’s Dictionary, Crabbe’s Synonyms, and Horne Tooke’s Diversions of 
Purley. In professional, political, and literary discussions, the turning point of the argument 
has often been the exact meaning of words, as ascertained not only from their use, but from 
their derivation: while in many cases, perhaps in a majority of them, the works referred to 
have failed to give the desired information, that of Dr. Webster has always furnished precisely 
what has been desired, and I have long felt individually indebted to the illustrious author, for 
the labor and time he has saved me by his unwearied patience, profound learning, and unsur- 
passed industry. 

It is unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our language extant. It is a model of copi- 
ousness and precision ; and its great accuracy in the definition and derivation of words, gives 
it an authority that no other work on the subject possesses. It is constantly cited and relied 
on in our Courts of Justice, in our Legislative bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely 
conclusive. 

It is secareely necessary to add, that such a work is a treasure which cannot be dispensed 
with by any one who would thoroughly understand and correctly use his mother tongue. It 
should be in every school in our land, that our youth may not be obliged, as I have been, to 
unlearn the false pronunciation, the unsound philology, and the erroneous definitions, which 
were taught me in my childhood. 

The elegance and correctness of your edition, so cheap for a book of its size—one-third 
of what I gave for the first edition-—are alike creditable to your taste and enterprise, and 
worthy of the great work which will ever stand forth a monument of the science and litcrature 


of our country. 
G ‘ Denar, 
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The following article appeared in the “ Mercantile Library Report- 
er,” for March, 1855, being voluntary testimony from the pen of the 
librarian. 







In the contest which is being waged between the Springfield and Boston | 
publishing houses, as to the merits and popularity of their respective diction- i} 
aries, it seems to be claimed by the Boston publishers and their allies in the ti 
editorial ranks, that in this city and vicinity Worcester has almost the entire | 
field to himself, and has carried the pickets on several outposts of the ene- bap 









my’s camp in other sections of the country. If Worcester is the standard et: 
authority in Boston, it is a singular fact that while the best editions of both Fi 
these dictionaries are in the Mercantile Library, both side by side upon the he 






catalogue, and both accessible to our members, Worcester has not been called 
for once, that the librarian or his assistants can recollect, for the past three 
years. This copy was placed in the library in May, 1848; it has still on its B 
edges the original polish of the binder’s knife ; and were it not for the official 
stamps of the Association, it would pass for a new copy in any bookstore. i he 
Webster’s Unabridged, which has been in the library since October, 1849, is a] 
in constant use, it being no unusual circumstance for it to be inquired after 
twenty times a day. We invite those who believe that Worcester is the uf 
standard authority in Boston to a personal examination of the two copies in this ae} 
library, and the other facts we have stated. The condition, also, of the copies es 
















‘ of the two dictionaries in the Boston Athenzeum indicates the same fact, li 
though not in so marked a manner — that, whichever is the standard author- 1 

ity in Boston, Webster is the one that is used. Mi 

We are well aware that the editors of several of the daily journals in this a4 






city take great satisfaction in lauding the virtues of Worcester, and in depre- 
ciating the merits of Webster; and from this circumstance, probably, the 
claim we have alluded to has obtained its chief support. Editors, however, are 
persons of strong local attachments, of like passions and prejudices with other 
men, and often in less favorable positions for observation; frequently they 
are surrounded by influences of which the public little dream, and on litera- 
ry topics we must rely more on facts and on our own judgments than on their ad 
opinions. From the respect we entertain for so great and admirable a work it 
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as the American Dictionary, we have deemed it our duty to give it the benefit 
of the facts we have stated. 

Great as is the credit due to Dr. Webster for his thirty-five years of labor 

upon it, he is not its sole author; no one man could have accomplished such 
a work. To his son-in-law, Professor Goodrich, who, with an able corps of 
assistants, spent three years, after the death of Dr. Webster in 1843, in 
revising the work, and bringing out the unabridged edition—to Dr. Per- 
cival, the poet, Professors Silliman, Olmsted, Murdock, Gibbs, Tully, Stanley, 
Dana, and Thacher, of Yale College, who, by a division of labor, supplied and 
defined scientific words and technical terms, each in his own department, — 
is due, in a good measure, the popularity of the present quarto edition. If 
you step into a bookstore in London and ask for the best dictionary of the 
English language, the American Dictionary in quarto is handed to you. At 
Paris, Leipsic, and Hamburg it has no rival. The success of Dr. Webster in 
reforming many of the absurd philological anomalies of our language, which 
so excites the ire of fogy critics in this vicinity, is its highest recommendation 
in foreign countries. 

Little more than a year ago, Mr. H. G. Bohn, the noted London publisher, 

when he reprinted Worcester, had the audacity to state on the title page that 
it was “‘ compiled from the materials of Noah Webster, LL. D., by Joseph E. ’ 
Worcester,’ a most mendacious assertion, for which he was severely cen- 
sured by the friends of both the American lexicographers. The fact, however, 
is significant of Webster’s popularity in England. The wily publisher, with 
a hand on the pulse of public opinion, and with an eye on business, would 
never have stolen the name of Dr. Webster for such a purpose unless it was 
one that inspired confidence with a British public. The great “ Imperial 
Dictionary,” edited by Dr. Ogilvie, and published by Blackie & Son, Glas- 
gow, the price of which is twenty dollars, states in prominent capitals upon 
its title page that it is based on Webster, and in fact copies it almost entire. 
While such is the reputation of the great American lexicographer abroad, the 
publishers of the rival dictionary in Boston are showing him up as a quack 
and an ignoramus. In a statement of two columns in the Transcript of 
February 22d, which must excite the pity as well as contempt of those who 
are conversant with the facts of the controversy, making use of a letter writ- 
ten by an Edward S. Gould, they speak of him in this manner: ‘‘ Webster's 
career was a mistake, because based on false assumptions. He assumed that 
the language needed reformation, and that he was able to reform it; the 
latter blunder being the far greater of the two.” 

In the battle of the dictionaries, the publishers of Worcester, and its criti- 
cal supporters, carefully exclude from the discussion the most essential features 
of lexicography — those on which Webster far excels all others, and those on 
which the American Dictionary has acquired its present popularity. They 
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can see nothing between the covers of the huge quarto of fourteen hundred 
and fifty-six pages but a spelling book. ‘They are continually harping on 
orthography, orthography ; and all their published recommendations reiterate 
the beauties of Worcester’s orthography, omitting to speak of the weightier 
matters of the law. We shall consider this matter of orthography presently. 

We are not speaking of schoolboys or the abridged school dictionaries 
when we state that where one person consults a dictionary for the spelling of 
a word, fifty go to it for a definition or for an etymological inquiry ; and what 
is wanted is not a general definition, — that the person is possessed of already, 
— or a conglomerate batch of definitions, after reading which the most natural 
inference is, that the word can mean any thing and every thing. What the 
student needs is a methodical, classified, and scientific arrangement, in which 
the derivation of the word is stated, its original meaning, then its secondary 
and derived meanings in regular order, with all its niceties of signification 
clearly set forth, and with examples under each division. The dictionary 
that best conforms to this standard, this universal demand of the student, will 
be the dictionary of the English language, let a few equivocal words be spelt 
as they may be. 

Let us test the merits of Worcester and Webster in these particulars by 
citing an example from each —the substantive suit, for instance. Worcester 
has the following: — 

Suir, (sit,) m. [swite, Fr.] A set of the same kind; a set of things correspondent to 
each other; as, a suit of clothes : — a prayer ; petition ; request ; courtship ; pursuit : — 
consecution ; series; retinue; suite. [See Surrz.] (Law.) A prosecution of right 
before any tribunal; as, a civil suit ; a criminal suit; an action. — Suit-covenant, a cov- 
enant to sue ata certain court. — Suit-court, the court to which attendance is owed. — 
Suit-service, duty of feudatorics to attend the court of their lord. 

Webster for the same word gives the following :— 

Suir, (site,) 2. [Norm. suit or suyt; Fr. suite, from suivre, to follow, from L. sequor. 
(See Szrrx.) In Law Latin, secta is from the same source. | 

Literally, a following ; and so used in the old English statutes. 


1. Consecution ; succession ; series; regular order; as, the same kind and suit of 
weather. [Not now so applied.] — Bacon. 


2. A set; a number of things used together, and in a degree necessary to be united, 
in order to answer the purpose; as, a suit of curtains, a suit of armor; sometimes with 
less dependence of the particular parts on each other, but still united in use; as, a swit 
of clothes, a suit of apartments. 

3. A set of the same kind or stamp; as, a suit of cards. 


4, Retinue ; a company or number of attendants or followers; attendants; train ; as, 
a nobleman and his swit. [This is sometimes pronounced as a French word, sweet ; but 
in all its senses this is the same word, and the affectation of making it French in one 
use and English in another is improper, not to say ridiculous. The French orthography 
Svuire is rejected very properly by Jameson.] 

5. A petition ; a seeking for something by petition or application. 
Many shall make suit to thee. —John xi. 
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6. Solicitation of a woman in marriage; courtship. — Shak. 


7. In daw, an action or process for the recovery of a right or claim; legal application 
to a court for justice ; prosecution of right before any tribunal; as, a civil suit; a crim- 
inal swit ; a suit in chancery. 

In England, the several suits or remedial instruments of justice are distinguished into three kinds — ac- 
tions personal, real, and mixed.— Blackstone. 


8. Pursuit; prosecution ; chase. — Spenser, Cyc. 


Suit and service ; in feudal law, the duty of feudatories to attend the courts of their 
lords or superiors in time of peace, and in war to follow them and perform military ser- 
vice. — Blackstone. 

To bring suit ; a phrase in law, denoting literally to bring secta, followers or witnesses 
to prove the plaintiff’s demand. The phrase is antiquated, or rather it has changed its 
signification ; for to bring a suit, now, is to institute an action. 

Out of suits ; having no correspondence. — Shak. 

Suit-covenant, in law, is a covenant to sue at a certain court. — Bailey. 

Suit-court ; in law, the court in which tenants owe attendance to their lord. — Bailey. 


Here is a fair illustration of the respective value of the two works in fulfill- 
ing the essential requisitions of a dictionary. Hence we see why the unbi- 


ased student will never go to Worcester for a definition or a philological 
investigation when Webster is at hand; here, also, we have the explanation 
of the fact that Worcester is not used in our library. 

Now let us look to this matter of orthography. From its earliest history 
to the present day, the English language has been undergoing continual 
changes in its orthography. Our Saxon forefathers were valiant men, but 
they were not philologists; and having no guide but the ear, each writer 
followed his own judgment or fancy in spelling. <A great portion of Saxon 
words were written by different authors two or three different ways, and 
some of them fifteen or twenty. For hundreds of years this chaos of orthog- 
raphy continued; and although there was a gradual improvement, yet even 
down to so recent a period as the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
orthography of the language was so unsettled that the better class of writers 
frequently spelt the same word in two or three different ways on the same 
page. Such instances are frequent on the Massachusetts Colonial Records. 
Here is a specimen of the spelling of those days. It is from a deposition of 
Ann Smith, in 1672, on the matter of witchcraft, and is from Mass. Archives, 
Vol. 135, Folio 6. 

«* * #* and further the Deponant Saith, thatt if She Came again she would kill 
Her. and att another time Since thatt, She Sitting in the Corner, that there Came a 
thing like a Grey Catt, and Spake to Her, & Said to her, that if She would Com to 
Her on the Vgly Day, She would Give Her fine things, & further this Deponantt Saitl. 
nott. Ann Smith Affirmed to this Above writen ye 12th 8th m. 1672, before mee Samll 
Dalton.” 

The reader will perceive that some progress has been made in orthography 
within the last hundred and eighty-three years ; and the greater portion of it 
has occurred within the last fifty years. Few of us are so young as not to 
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remember great changes that have taken place in our own times; and they 
have invariably been for the better. The vocabulary of our language has 
wonderfully increased by the infusion of words and derivations from other 
languages, and these changes were never going on more rapidly than at the 
present. It is impossible to stop the enlargement or the reformation of the 
absurd inconsistencies of our language so long as it is spoken by such an 
active and enterprising race. Conservative criticism and a pertinacious cling- 
ing to effete anomalies will waste their strength and temper in vain. Indi- 
viduals may remain behind; but the language is progressive. Horace lived 
in the golden age of Roman literature, yet he did not shudder, as some of our 
modern critics do, at changes in that beautiful language, in the use of which 
he was so skillful. He states a philological fact with regard to every lan- 
guage, as well as his own, when, in “ Ars Poetica,” he says, — 


* Multa renascentur, que jam cecidere, cadentque 

Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, st volet usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma Joquendi.” 
What our friends, the critical supporters of Worcester, would delight in 
would be an absolute and complete petrifaction of the orthography of our 
language in its present form — that is, as Mr. Worcester gives it; but which 
edition would best suit them we are not informed, as Mr. Worcester em- 
braces the privilege, in every edition, of making his orthography conform 
more and more to Dr. Webster’s standard. This stereotype process, applied 
to our orthography, could have been more consistently accomplished at any 
other period, in the year 1672 for instance, than at present. Never in any 
year was so much attention and learning bestowed upon philology, and never 
were so many important changes coming into general use, as in the year 1855; 
and it is an important fact in this discussion, that these changes are univer- 
sally in the direction of Webster’s improvements. Dr. Webster might have 
won more temporary applause by perpetuating the absurdities then in vogue ; 
but like a true lexicographer, he chose to lead the van of reform, and to com- 
_ mit his reputation to posterity. 

We consider that the comparative merits of the two dictionaries rest 
chiefly upon other grounds than simply of orthography, which is the only topic 
brought into discussion by the friends of Worcester, and those grounds we 
have before alluded to. The fact that the orthography of a dictionary con- 
forms to venerable usage, such usage as we have considered, is a very small 
recommendation ; and such a work requires very little labor or originality of 
investigation in its preparation. In the present unsettled mode of spelling a 
few words and classes of words, it becomes every one to adopt such a stan- 
dard as best conforms to the analogies of the language — to spell like a gen- 
tleman and scholar, and not like an automaton. In our own case we 
usually make our spelling conform to the standard of Webster, but not inva- 
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tiably. We generally spell traveller with two I's, because, having beer. 
accustomed to see that spelling, it looks better to our eye, although we cor 
fess that Webster’s method of spelling the word is preferable, for the reason 
that words of two syllables, accented on the first, do not double the final con- 
sonants in their derivatives ; and custom, which Horace says is the arbitrator 
of language, must in the case of this word eventually scttle upon Webster's 
orthography. 

We confess to a partiality for old forms and venerable customs. We never 
ay aside an old hat for a new one, or don a long-skirted coat in the place 
of our rusty, short-skirted companion, without:a fecling of regret. A wise 
man, however, yields to the disereet suggestions of his hatter and tailor: for 
sooncr or later fashion is sure to be revenggd on us, if we undertake to 
thwart her decrees. uw 

We see no need of a conservative gentleman’s falling into a passion and 
osing his appetite because Webster™spells defense with an s, when he him- 
self has been accustomed to spell it with a c ftom his youth up. Ifhe will 
consider the reasons for the change, his better judgment must approve of it. 
The word comes from the Latin defensio ; in French it is defense ; and in 
some of its English derivations, as defensive, we are obliged to use the origi- 
nal s. Is it not better and more philosophical to restore the primitive method 
of spelling the word, thus making the orthography of the word itself and its 
derivatives uniform? 

The English receive such changes in orthography in much better humor 
than our friends the conservative critics before mentioned. These latter ara 
the same gentlemen who conducted the memorable crusade against the New 
York publishers of Macaulay’s History, for having the audacity to make its 
orthography conform to Webster’s standard. The achievements of this cam- 
paign find no counterpart in history, unless it be in the exploits of the Span- 
sh Don against the windmill. Having expressed their pious horror of such 
sacrilege, in every form by whieh the newspaper press, reviews, and maga. 


zines could convey it, — having caused another edition to be published, in 


which Mr. Macaulay's spelling was strictly observed, but which did not, by 
7 
l 


the way, in many instances, correspond with that of their ideal standar 


. 


T 


1 
Worcester, — Mr. Macaulay himself was finally appealed to for sym} 
Mr. Macaulay replied in substance that it was a matter of supreme indiffer- 


y a 
ence to him how they spelt his writings, provided they made him state just 


what he intended. He hoped they would make the orthography of his His- 
tory correspond to the best usage in America; and he complimented the 
appearance of the New York edition. Such is the liberal tone of a large 
portion of the educated men of England; and when the heat of the presen 
contest shall have pressed, such will be the liberality of the educated men of 


America. P. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER. 
MARCH, 1856. 


W. G. SIMMS’S NEW WORK. 

CHARLEMONT, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE, a Tale of Kentucky. 

By WiLtiam Gitmore Simms, Author of “ Guy Rivers,” “The Partisan,” &c. 
With illustrations by DarLEY. 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.25. 

**This domestic legend is founded upon actual events of comparatively recent occurrence in the State 
of Kentucky. However strange the facts may appear in the sequel,— however in conflict with 
what are usually supposed to be the sensibilities and characteristics of woman,—they are yet un- 
questionably true; most of them having been conclusively established, by the best testimony, before 
a court of justice. Very terrible, indeed, was the tragedy to which they conducted, — one that 
startled the whole country when it took place, and the mournful interest of which will long be re- 
membered.’’ 


Already Published in the same Series of BORDER TALES, Price, $1.25 each. 
I. GUY RIVERS, a Tale of Georgia. 

Il. RICHARD HURDIS, a Tale of Alabama. 

Ill. BORDER BEAGLES. 

IV. BEAUCHAMPE, OR THE KENTUCKY TRAGEDY. (In March.) 
V. CONFESSION, OR THE BLIND HEART. (In April.) 


SIMMS’S REVOLUTIONARY TALES, uniform with the above, Price, $1.25 each. 


I. THE PARTISAN, a Romance of the Revolution. 

II. MELLICHAMPE, a Legend of the Santee. 
Ill. KATHERINE WALTON, or the Rebel of Dorchester. 
IV. THE SCOUT, or the Black Riders of the Congaree. 

V. WOODCRAFT. or the Hawks about the Dovecote. 
VI. THE FORAYERS, or the Raid of the Dog Days. 
VII. EUTAW, a Sequel to the Forayers. (In April.) 
THE YEMASSEE, a Romance of South Carolina. 
SOUTHWARD HO! a Spell of Sunshine. 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS. 
TABLE TRAITS, WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. By Dr. Doran, 
Author of “ Habits and Men,” &c. 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.25. 

HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers of Both. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Table Traits,” &c. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $ 1.00. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER (the 
Wives of the four Georges). By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Habits and Men,” &c. 

2vols. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. 
Now Ready. 

THE SHAKESPEARE PAPERS OF THE LATE DR. MAGINN, being 
the Third Volume of his Miscellaneous Writings. Annotated by Dr. R. SHELTON 
Mack Hyziz. 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.00. 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS, forming the First Part of the Miscellaneous 
Writings of Dr. Macinn. Annotated by Dr. R. SHetron Mackenziz. 2 vols. 
12mo. Cloth. Portrait. Price, $2.00. 








THE U. S. JAPAN EXPEDITION, with Sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, China, and Loo Choo. With 
English Illustrations in Tint. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. By Col. J. W. Spat- 
D1NG, of the U. S. Steam Frigate Mississippi, Flag Ship of the Expedition. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. From the MS. of a member 
of the household of his late Majesty, Nussir-u-Deen, King of Oude. By WiLLiam 
Knicuton, Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon,” “ Tropical Sketches,” &c. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

‘‘The whole story reads like a lost chapter from the Arabian Nights.’”? — London Atheneum. 
‘* He lifts the curtain and unfolds the minutiz of the daily life of an absolute sovereign. We learn 
more of Eastern manners and Hindoo peculiarities than from stately histories or elaborate geographies. 

We can commend it as an entertaining volume.’”? — Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 


J. 8S. REDFIELD, 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISER. 









JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., BOSTON, 
HAVE IN PRESS 
The following Interesting and Useful Books, 









rr 


ERNEST LINWOOD, 
A New and most Brilliant Tale, from the Fascinating Pen of Mrs. CAROLINE 
Lee Hentz. 1 vol. 12mo. Ready Feb. 20th. Price, $1.00. 


THE CATHOLIC, 
A Series of Letters on Jesuitism, addressed to a Young Friend. By E. Hasxetr 
Derby, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. In March. 


PETER GOTT 
The Cape Ann Fisherman. An exceedingly interesting story of the Life of a 


Fisherman, at Sea and on Shore. By Dr. J. Rerynoutps. lvyol. 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. In March. 


















LIFE OF SCHAMYL, 


The Great Circassian Chief; with a History of the Twenty Years’ War with 
Russia, and a Complete Description of the Country. By J. Mirron Mackin, Esa. 
1 vol. 12mo. Price, 75 cents. In March. 


LIFE OF BISHOP HEBER, 


Compiled from the English 8vo edition, by an American Clergyman. The only 
edition for the people ever issued, of the life of this great and good man. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price, $1.00. In March. 


THE RURAL POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Selected, Arranged, and Edited, by the addition of numerous Explanatory Notes, 
and a thoron; oh Topical Paragr: aphing. By Prof. J. W. Jenxs. In one superb 
8vo vol., with many and E legant Illustrations by Billings. Ready in the course of 
the Spring. 



























THE ROMAN EXILE, 


A book of uncommon interest, showing the Domestic Life of the Italian People, 
with a Graphic Account of their late Struggle for Liberty. By GueLietmo Gaga- 
NI, late Professor of Law, and Member of the Roman Constituent Assembly in 
1849. lvol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. In March. 


THE YOUTH OF THE OLD DOMINION, 


Giving a Romantic and Picturesque Sketch of the Early History of Virginia, 
and the Heroic Adventures of Capt. John Smith, and the Early Settlers. By S. Hor- 
KINS, EsQ. lvol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


eee 


OUR SPRING AUTHORS. 





Mrs. Carotine Lee Hentz. JOSEPH ReYNOLDs, M.D. 

Miss Marra J. Wess, of Dub- Dr. GUGLIELMO GAJANI. 
lin, Ireland. PrROFEssoR J. W. JENKS. i 

E. Hasxett Dersy, Ese. SamvuEL Hopkins, Esq. | 


Valuable books from each of the above writers are now in press. We shall soon issue a second 
list of distinguished authors, whose manuscripts are in course of preparation. 
> 5) r’ 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. By F. W. Krummacuer, D.D., Author of 
“ Elijah the Tishbite,” &c., &c. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 1.25. In March. 


From the notices of this work that have appeared in the British journals, we 
select the following : — 

“Krummacher is himself again! Till the present work appeared, he had done nothing equal to 
his first one, ‘ Elijah the Tishbite.’? We felt that the productions which he gave to the world during 
the interval were scarcely up to the mark. In the present, he comes upon the literary firmament in 
his old fire and glory, ‘like a reappearing star.’ The translator has done his work admirably. .... . 
Much of the narrative is given with thrilling vividness, and pathos, and beauty. Marking as we 
proceeded several passages for quotation, we found them in the end so numerous, that we must refer 
the reader to the work itself.’’ — News of the Churches. 

THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; or, Year-Book of Facts 
in Science and Art, for 1856. Edited by Davip A. Wetts, A.M., Editor of “ Year- 
Book of Agriculture,” &c. With a Likeness of Richard M. Hoe, of New York, 
Inventor of “ Hoe’s Printing Press.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.25. 

A full set of the Annual of Scientific Discovery, seven volumes, from 1850 to 1856, inclusive, com- 
prises the most perfect and unique Encyclop#edia of Modern Science and Discovery ever issued, and 
will be furnished free of expense, in uniform binding, for $ 8.75. 

Single copies sent by mail, free of expense, on receipt of $1.25. 


WALKER’S WORKS. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. A Book for the Times, 
by an American Citizen. With an Introductory Essay, by Carvin E. Srowr, D.D., 


Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. A New Edition, with a Supplementary 
Chapter. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


GOD REVEALED IN THE PROCESS OF CREATION, AND BY THE 
MANIFESTATION OF JESUS CHRIST, including an Examination of the De- 
velopment Theory contained in the “ Vestices or THE NATURAL History oF 
Creation.” By James B. Waker, Author of “ Philosophy of the Plan of Sal- 
vation.” 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.00. 

The February number of “ The Monthly Religious Magazine and Independent Journal” con- 
tains an article, from the pen of the editor, Professor Huntington of Harvard College, on the attitude 
of Unitarians towards Orthodoxy, in which article occurs the following paragraph : — 








“ In our next number we hope to reprint some lucid and comprehensive passages, on the subject 
of the necessity of the Atonement, from those admirable works, by one author, deserving a care- 
ful reading throughout, — the ‘ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ and ‘ God Revealed in 
Creation und in Christ.’ ” 


THE PROGRESS OF BAPTIST PRINCIPLES IN THE LAST HUN- 
DRED YEARS. By T. F. Curtis, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Lewisburg, Penn., Author of “Communion,” &c. 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.25. 

This work is divided into three books. The first exhibits the progress of Baptist principles now 
conceded in theory by the most enlightened of other denominations. 

The second presents a view of the progress of principles s/id/ controverted. 

The third sets forth the progress of principles always held by Evangelical Christians, but more 
consistently by Baptists. 

It is a work that invites the candid consideration of a// denominations. In his Preface, the author 
says: ‘‘If in a single line of the following pages, there should appear to the reader the slightest un- 
kind allusion to any other denomination or individual, the writer would at once say that nothing has 
been further from his intentions or his feelings... .. . His aim has been to draw a wide distinc- 
tion between parties and opinions. Hence the object of this volume is not to exhibit or defend the 
Baptists, but their principles.” 

PATRIARCHY; OR, THE FAMILY: ITS CONSTITUTION AND PRO- 
BATION. By Jonn Harris, D. D., President of New College, London, and Au- 
thor of “ The Great Teacher,” “ Mammon,” “ Pre-Adamite Earth,” “Man Pri- 
meval,” &c. 12mo. Cloth. Price, § 1.25. 

The present volume is the last of the series of ‘‘Contributions to Theological Science,”’ of which 
the ‘“‘ Pre-Adamite Earth,” and ‘‘ Man Primeval,” were the first two. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. By Cuartes Kyicut. American Edition, 


with Additions and Improvements. By Davip A. Weis, A.M. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, $ 1.25. In April. 
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TALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. By Witi1am 


H. Prescorr. 2vols. 8vo. With Portraits, Maps, &c. 


The works of Mr. Prescott are so well known that it is unnecessary to do more than to call atten- 
tion to this new publication. 


ALSO, NEW AND UNIFORM EDITIONS OF THE AUTHOR’S 
PREVIOUS WORKS. 

II. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. S$vols. 8yo. 


Ill. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IV. 
HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


3 vols. Svo. 
Vv. 
PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANIES. lvol. 8vo., with a Portrait. 
VI. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. I, IL, IIL, and IV. 


Price 40 cents per vol., uniform with Hume, Gibbon, &c. 


Vil. 
HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 6 vols. Price, 40 cents per vol. 


Vit. 


HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. By Gipson, with Notes by Mi_~tman. 6 vols. Price 40 cents per vol. 


IX. 
LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 13 vols. Price, 75 cents per vol. 


A very able and excellent history, and, considering the author’s standpoint, as impartial as falls to 
the lot of men to attain. 


Other attractive works are embraced in the publishers’ list. Catalogues will be 
sent, post paid, upon application. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 


13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES. 
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“WING MACH 
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Tuese instruments mark a new era in the history of Sewing-Ma- 
chines. What has been heretofore deemed available only for certain 
manufacturing purposes, is now brought by recent and important im- 
provements into a sphere of wider operation, and more general useful- 
ness. The introduction of the ** Family Sewing-Machine ”’ into hun- 
dreds of New Engiand families, in every instance giving perfect satis- 
faction, is sufficient evidence of its practical utility. It is erelong 
destined to be a necessary convenience in every household. It appeals 
to the interest as well as comfort of all to whom the saving of time and 
labor is of any moment; and the beauty, perfection, and durability of 
its work cannot be rivalled by the human hand. 

These Machines are of simple construction, rapid and almost noise- 
less in their movement, easy of operation, and not liable to need repairs. 
They are so adapted as to sew with equal facility upon a variety of 
materials, and are the on/y ones that can be used successfully on linen, 
cotton, satin, silk, and similar fabrics. 

Among many testimonials from high quarters to the merits of these 
Machines, may be named 


A Medal from the Paris Exhibition, Nov. 1855. pb! 



















Also the highest premium at the Fair of the Maryland Institute ; t 
the highest premium at the Metropolitan Fair, at Washington, Feb- fh,‘ 
ruary, 1855; the highest premium (a silver medal) at the Pennsylvania LN 
State Fair, September, 1855; and the highest premium at the New 2 


York State Fair, September, 1855. pe 
Circulars giving further particulars sent on application. 


These machines are in operation and for sale at w 
63 Court Street, corner of Cornhill, Boston. 


J. E. ROOT, Agent. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.’S 


List of Books just Published, or nearly ready for Publication. 
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I. 
New Volume by Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD: or, Things and Thoughts in America and 
Surope. By Marearet Futter Ossoxi. Edited by her Brother, ArtHUR 
B. Futter. 1 vol. 12mo. To be ready early in March. 

. ‘This work will form one substantial volume of rather more than four hundred 

and fifty pages, and consist of four parts. 


Part I. will contain Summer on the Lakes, which gives a graphic delineation of West- 
ern scenery and characteristics. ‘This portion of the volume has been published before, 
but for some time has been out of print and inaccessible to the general public. As, in 
the language of the author, “it aims to communicate the poetic impression she re- 
ceived of the country at large,” and not to give a statistical account of her journey, it is 
as valuable to-day as when first published. Add to this, that some of the choicest po- 
etry which Margaret Fuller ever wrote is embodied here, and we have said sufficient to 
indicate the interest which will attach to it and give it high value. 


Part II. consists of Letters from Europe, which appeared originally in the New York 
Tribune, while their writer was abroad. ‘These were written during the thrilling scenes 
of 1848-9, when all Europe was heaving with excitement and strife for liberty, or, dur- 
ing the latter year, was witnessing that sad reaction and trampling in the dust of patri- 
otic men. These letters, better than could a volume written when the events were 
passed, show the alternations between hope and despondency, of hopeful excitement and 
mournful calm, which characterized that era, the most eventful to Europe during this 
century. This part also contains translations of many of the letters of Mazzini and of 
the Pope, which serve to elucidate the characters of both parties. No American had 
equal advantages with Madame Ossoli for seeing and knowing accurately all that was 
transpiring. As the wife of the Marquis Ossoli, who commanded the Civic Guard, and 
as the friend of Mazzini, she was familiar with all the plans of the Italian patriots, and 
the details of their struggle for freedom. This volume should be consulted and read by 
all who would know the truth as to that remarkable contest. 


Part III. is composed of Letters from Abroad to Madame Ossoli’s friends at home, and 
give many interesting incidents serving to illustrate the private life and character of the 
gifted writer. 


Part IV. is commemorative in its nature, giving accounts of the homeward voyage 
and shipwreck of the “ Elizabeth,” and the death of Marquis and Madame Ossoli with 
their child, followed by a biographical sketch of Madame Ossoli. These are condensed 
from the Tribune of that date, and were written, the first chiefly by Bayard Taylor, and 
the latter by Horace Greeley. In addition to these are some beautiful commemorative 
poems by such writers as G. P. R. James, Walter Savage Landor, and C. P. Cranch, and 
others of our own land. 

None of this volume, except Part I., has ever appeared before in book form, and that 
part occupies less than one fourth of the volume. 

The book is edited by Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, a brother of Madame Ossoli. 
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Il. 
Dr. Gilman’s Miscellanies. 
CONTRIBUTIOUS TO LITERATURE, Descriptive, Critical, Humorous, Bi- 
ographical, Philosophical, and Poetical. By Rev. Samuet Gitman, D.D. 

1 vol. 12mo. To be ready early in March. 


“ A collection for whose entertaining and instructive character the name of the author 


is a sufficient guaranty. Profound or gay, as an essayist, reviewer, or poet, he adorns 
whatever subject he touches.” — Atlas. 










III. 
Mir. Heywood’s Memoir of Taggart. 

A MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES MASON TAGGART, late Colleague 
Pastor of the Unitarian Church in Charleston, 8. C. By Rev. Joun H. Hey- 
woop. With a Selection from his Sermons, and a fine Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. 
To be ready in March. 
















— IV. 


A Book for Ladies. 
HOME STUDIES. By R.A. Urron. lvol. 16mo. 


The principal object of the author has been “ to bring into the compass of one small 
volume such information as may be useful to both housekeeper and gardener, whether 
residing in village, country, or city, and to keep in mind through the whole work the 
Various fortunes of American Women.” 





v. 
Dr. Huntington’s Sermons. 
A volume of Sermons by Rey. Frepreric D. Huntineton, D.D. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
Che New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., : 
OFFICE, MERCHANTS’ BANK BUILDING, NO. 28 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $700,000, 








a nia 





Pe rs 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and future. 


The whole safely and. advantageously invested. The business conducted exclusively for the bene- 5 
fit of the persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000. Surplus distributed among 
the members every fifth year, from December 1, 1843; settled by cash or by addition to policy. 
The distribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent. of the premium paid in the last 
five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, and amounts not too 
small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or 
at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 


+3i rs e 






DIRECTORS. iP 

WILLARD PIIILLIPS, President. i i 

r, 

MAnrsnALt P. WILDER, A. W. THAXTER, Jr., CHARLES HuBBARD, ee 

CHARLES P. CuRTIS, 7EO. H. FoLGER, SEWELL TAPPAN. ey 
Tuomas A. DEXTER, Wa. B. ReyNnoips, : 






oF BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Joun Homans, Consulting Physician. 
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IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY CROSBY, NICHOLS AND CO. 





PAYSON AND DUNTON’S PENMANSHIP. 
REVISED SERIES. 


A Complete System of Writing, in Eight Parts. With copies at the head of every 
page, ina style exactly resembling those written by the authors. 


This series of writing-books, by practical teachers who devote themselves to 
instruction in the art, is comprised in five parts, with a Supplementary Series in 
three parts, containing a Comprehensive System for Ladies, a Comprehensive Sys- 
tem for Gentlemen, and a Book of Forms, comprising those most in use among 
mercantile men in the different States of the Union, —a feature entirely original 
with this series. 

This system of penmanship aims to teach one thing at a time, and that thor- 
oughly; leading the pupil in gradual progression through the elements, until he 
acquires a beautiful and easy, and, what is of still greater importance, a legible 
hand-writing. It gives practice on the capital letters and figures, both of which 
are usually too much neglected. 

Payson and Dunton’s System of Penmanship is now used in every State in the 
Union, and has received unqualified approval from many of the best teachers in 
every State, from Maine to California. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION SELF-TAUGHT, 


oR 


FIRST BOOK ON FRENCH TRANSLATION (on A NEW SYSTEM). 
BY 
GUILLAUME TALBOT, 


Professor of the French Language and Literature, etc. Third edition. 12mo. 
Price $1. 


‘‘ This book should be in the hands of all those who would learn to read and 
translate French in the shortest period of time possible, especially if they under- 
take to do so with little or no assistance from a teacher. We think the author 
does not claim too much when he says that, as a first book for translating French, 
it ‘is greatly superior to any other grammar or translator yet published.’ It 
employs the best and most rapid method, and is the best book of the kind we are 
acquainted with. Teachers and others should examine it.” — Telegraph. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS, FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. 


SeLecteD By MRS. ANNA C. LOWELL, 


Author of ‘‘ Theory of Teaching,” ‘‘ Thoughts on the Education of Girls,” ete. A 
new edition, enlarged. One vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


“¢ For the use of schools we know of no better collection, and it will ever be found 
useful in the domestic circle. * * Remarkable taste has been displayed in this 
selection of poems, which are taken from some of the best of American and Eng- 
lish poets.”— O. C. Memorial. 

‘The best of its kind that we have seen. * * * Admirably fitted to serve 
the use for which it is intended.”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
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THE SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK, 


FOR NORMAL, HIGH, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
18mo. Price 37 cents. 


We are permitted to publish the following, furnished by gentlemen who have 
geen the work : 


‘We have examined with some care this collection of hymns, and consider it 
well adapted to be used in our district and other schools, from the variety of the 
hymns, from their religious character, and their freedom from sectarianism. 


“*N. TILLINGHAST, Principal of State Normal School, Bridgewater. 
“D. S. ROWE, Principal of State Normal School, Westfield. 
‘*EBEN 8. STEARNS, Principal of State Normal School, West Newton.” 
‘¢No compilation of hymns speaks more for the poetic taste of the compiler 
than this. It abounds in hymns which are expressive of the warm and grateful 
emotions of the heart, numbering many of the purest poetic utterances in our 
language. . . . Teachers will find this all that they can desire.” — Massachusetts 


Teacher. 
THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOOK, 
CONTAINING 
DIALOGUES RECITATIONS, SONGS, DUETS, AND LITTLE DRAMAS, 
For the School-room. 12mo. Price 30 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 


Sixtieth Thousand. 32mo. Price 20 cents. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOLARS. 


In which may be written down, at the close of each day, a record of the most 
interesting events. 4to. Price 20 cents. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION, 


Designed for Letter Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; and 
for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, containing 
Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on 
Preparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen of 
Proof-sheet, etc. By Joun WILSON. 

16mo. Price $l. 


+a 
<—- oS 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, 


AND 


General Agents for American und Foreign Periodicals, 


No, 111 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Books in every Department of Literature supplied on the best terms, 
Books imported from Europe by every Steamer. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS AND COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





PICTURES OF EUROPE, FRAMED IN IDEAS. 
BY REV. C. A. BARTOL. 


Second Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1.25. 


‘¢ Differing from all the books of travel we have ever read, it is not only origi- 
nal in its conception, but executed in a brilliant and captivating style.” — New 
Orleans Creole. 

«¢ A book full of thought, able writing, fresh suggestions, and noble symp athy. 

. We earnestly commend it as the most intellectu: ul and finished specim« 
of the literature of travel which has appeared this season.” — Willis’ Home an 
nal. 


THE LAKE SHORE; OR, 
THE SLAVE, THE SERF, AND THE APPRENTICE. 
BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


AUTHOR OF THE “ ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS,” “‘LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL,” 
ETC. ETC. 
lvol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 
THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“‘ This is the production of one of the most gifted French writers of the present 
age. .. . The stories are told with exquisite grace and beauty, and are fitted 
at once to inspire contentment and encourage hope.” — New York Recorder. 

‘‘ We have rarely read a work of fiction that interested us so intensely as this 
American translation from the French. . . . Apart from the excellent moral 
of the work, which must command universal esteem, and apart from its beautiful 
and attractive style, it is worthy to be read by all for its minute and vivid pic- 
tures of society in ancient Rome, and in the France of the Middle Ages.” — New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 


DR. FROTHINGHAM’S POEMS. 
METRICAL PIECES. ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED. 
BY N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D.D. 
lvol.16mo. Price $1.25. 


‘¢ Beautiful and correct as are the translations of the first part of the volume, 
this latter portion of it will be read with the greatest pleasure. . . . Dr. 
Frothingham has given us in this volume full proof that, while he knows how to 
express the ideas of others in familiar language, he can pour out thoughts and 
words of his own, worthy to be translated “into other tongues. ”—_ Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


EARLY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


CONSIDERED AS THE DIVINELY APPOINTED WAY TO THE REGENERATE 
LIFE. 
BY REV. WM. G. ELIOT, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo. 


lémo. Price 50 cents. 


“* Mr. Eliot’s books are plain, direct, earnest, and as thoroughly Christian in 
their spirit as they are wholly unpretending in their style. . . . The book 
before us is a very clear and sensible plea for early religious education as the best 
means for working the needed change in the heart.” — ‘Examiner. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.’S 


GENERAL PERIODICAL AGENCY, 


American and sorceign. 


REVIEWS. Southern Journal of Medicme. § 4.00 
London, ) $ 8.00 for the four, and | American Journal of Dental Sci- ‘ 
Edinburgh, Ce RE) OPN ee betes fete ee 5.00 
North Betas, f Mag. included, § 10, LAW. 
Westminster, or ¥ 3.00 each. 
Brownson’s Quarterly . . . $3.0 
North American .... i: « 8.00 


| Law te - 10.00 
Law Reporter ‘ a: a, eee 
| Library of Law and E quity o -« « 700 


RELIGIOUS. MERCANTILE, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND STATISTICAL. 
| Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine . . 5.00 
| Bankers’ Magazine and Statistical 
National Preacher. . . . 00 | Register _ sino 


New Englander . - 3.00 Silliman’s Journal of Science and 
Christian Review . ... . . 3.00] ‘Ave 5 00 
jnbminnn lies alien 9 oe - 9 
Universalist Quarterly . . . 00 | | Journal of the F ranklin Institute - 95.00 


Bibliotheca Sacra . .. 4 00 | a i 
Biblical Repertory. . . . . 300 | New E ngland Historical and Gene 


o Reg 90 
Methodist Quarterly 3 200 | alog ical R egister, « - . - + 2.00 
Church Review. : 3.00 JUVENILE. 
Theological and L iterary Journal 3.00 Merry’s Museum .... . . 1.00 
New Jerusalem Magazine . . . 2.00) Parley’s Magazine . Rig Gene 


Youth’s Cabinet ...... 1.00 
LITERARY. cst se 6 ee ee 


Blackwood’s Magazine . . . 3.00 PICTORIAL MONTHLIES. 


Eclectic Magazine. ... - &.00 an 
“ od . € . . . 9.0 
Liven Ausiveckis} . . 5c3.-601° 2 ae : 


“pa oh 6 Puiéh . + ee ot ee 
cers We Pe eer ee oe ‘“ pe RO ay oe, Ye 
+ vet, : epysaee ern Poe 5.00 | |Graham’s Magazine . . . . . 3.00 
“ator L iacaee Messenger : 5.00 | Godey’s Ladies’ Book ch tatty 3.00 
Ball Doll: M: vs . 1.00 | Ladies’ National Magazine. . . 2.00 

allou’s Do fhe "Sg gazine . . 3. 0 Christian Parlor Magazine . . . 2.00 
Household Words. . - 9.00! Tadies’ Garland. ..%.. . 1,00 


‘MEDICAL. Family Circle . ... - « 100 
Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Med- MISCELLANEOUS. 
ical Science . - + 2.00|Mother’s Magazine .... 1.00 
Medico- Chirurgical Review . » 3.00} Mother’s Assistant .... . 1.00 
London Lancet . . . . . . « 5.00} Massachusetts Teacher . , 1.00 
Ranking’s Abstract. 1.50 | Plough, Loom, and Anvil . . 3.00 
Boston Medical & Surgical Journal S00 | COMENNOOE ss a che oie SR 
New York Journal of Medicine . 3.00 Agriculturalist or may 1.00 
American Journal of Medical Sci-. Magazine of Horticulture te 2.00 
ence. . + « « « « « « « 9.00} Fowler’s Phrenological Journal . 1.00 


Christian Examiner 
Monthly Religious Magazine 








*.* Clubs, societies, and individuals, who take several works, supplied at a dis- 
count from regular prices. 


{C= Orders from any part of the country, accompanied with the money, will 


receive prompt attention. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO, 
111 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CHRISTIAN PXAMINER 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





AGENTS. 
Atgpany, - - - W.C. Little &Co. | Lowet1, - - - Oliver March. 


BaLrimore, + Herman A. Smith. | > William Howe. 
Bangor, - - Charles Hight &Co.! New Yorx, - - C.S8. Francis & Co. 
BURLINGTON, Edward Smith. 


Poitapetpnia, George Collins. 
Piymoutn, - - Rev. Dr. Kendall. 
PortsmoutH, - J.H. Foster. 
Provipencr, - G. H. Whitney. 


CAMBRIDGE, John Bartlett. 
CHARLESTON, Jolin Greer. 
Concorp, - - A. Stacy. 


ExeTer, - - F. Grant. Satem, - - - C. Foote. 





Krenz, - - - G.&G.H. Tilden.| Worcester, - E. Livermore. 





(= Tue Examine is published on the first of January, Marcu, 
May, Juty, SeprempBer, and NovemBer, in numbers of 156 octavo 
pages each, at four dollars a year, payable onthe publication of 
the second number, that is, on the Ist of March. 


The work will be sent dy mail to any part of the United States, 
on the remittance of a year’s subscription to the publishers, Boston. 

Subscribers who remit rfégularly in advance shall receive the 
work free of postage. 


*.* Those who order from Agents or Booksellers must look to 
them for their numbers. 





CAMBRIDGE: METCALF AND COMPANY, PRINTERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY, 


134 Washington Street, Boston, 


And Lyceum Building, 


Cambridge, 


Publish and have in Press 


CONVERSATION; 
AND ITS GRACES. Compiled by Rev. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D. CONTENTS: 
An Address, by Dr. Peabody ; ; A Lecture, by 
Francis French ; A Word to the Wise, by 
Parry Gwynne ; and Mistakes and Improprie- 
ties in Speaking and Writing corrected. New 
Edition, with Additions. 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 


GEOLOGICAL FACTS; or The Crust 
of the Earth: What it is, and What are its 


Uses. By Rev. W. G. BARRETT. 16mo. 
Cuts. In Press. 


SUNBEAM STORIES; containing the 
following Popular Tales : A Trap to catch a 
Sunbeam ; Only, a Tale for Young and Old; 
A Merry ¢ hristinas ; The Dream-Chintz ; Old 
Jolliffe ; The Sequel to Old Jolliffe ;° The 
Cloud with the Silver Lining; The Star in 
the Desert. l6mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES OF 
PLEASANT LANDS. By Mrs. L. H. Sie- 
OURNEY. Third, Revised Edition, with 
Additions. Two Steel Plates. l6mo. Price, 
$ 1.25. 

SCENES AND SCENERY IN MY 
NATIVE LAND. By Mrs. L. H. S1GouR- 
NEY. TwoSteel Plates. 16mo. Price, $ 1.25. 

WRITINGS OF FENELON. Selec- 
tions from the Writings of Fénelon; with a 
Memoir of his Life, by Mrs. FOLLEN. Steel 

Portrait. Sixth Edition. l6mo. Price, $ 1.00. 

ECKERMANN’SCONVERSATIONS. 
Conversations with Goethe in the Last Years 
of his Life. Translated from the German of 
Eckermann, by Miss 8S. M. FULLER. New 
Edition. 16mo. Price, $1.00. 

MERRY MOUNT; a Romance of the 
Massachusetts Colony. By J. L. MOTLEY, 


Auther of “ The aa Republic.” 2 vols, 
12me. Price, $ 1.2% 


ELMWOOD ; OR, HELEN AND 
EMMA. By a Lady. In Press. 

THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
l vol. 16mo. 


HUMAN LIFE; or, Practical Ethics. 


Translated from the German of DE WETTE, | i 
12mo. | 


by Rev. S. OsGoopn, D.D. 
New Edition. Price, $ 2.00. 


THEODORE; or, The Sceptic’s Con- 
version. History of a Protestant Clergyman. 
Translated from the German of DE WETTE, 
by Rev. JAMES F. CLARKE. 2vols. 12mo. 
Price, $ 2.00. 


A THOUGHT-BOOK OF THE 
WISE SPIRITS OF ALL AGES AND 
ALL COUNTRIES, FOR ALL MEN AND 
ALL HOURS. With Preface, by Rev. A. H. 
VINTON, D.D. I6mo. Price, 62 cents. 


a 


2 vols. 


ITS FAULTS|FRIENDS IN COUNCIL; 





| of the great bard. 








a Series 
of Readings, and Discourses thereon. By the 
Author of ** Companions of my Solitude,’’ 
&e., &c. 2 vols. l6mo. Second Edition. 
Price, $ 1.50. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
By the Author of * Friends in Council,” &c., 
&c. l6mo. Price, 75 cents. 


FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN 
PIECES. By JEAN PAUL RICHTER. Trans- 
lated from the German. 2 vols. 16mo. Price, 
$ 2.00. 


WALT AND VULT; or, The Twins. 


Translated from RICHTER, by Mrs. LEE. 
2vols. l6mo. Price, $2.00. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE ; 
the Text carefully restored according to the 
First Editions, with Introductions, Notes, 
Original and Selected, and a Life of the 
Poet, by Rev. H. N. HUDSON, A.M. 11 vols. 
l6mo. Price, $1.00 each. (Ten volumes, 
which complete the Plays, now ready.) Vol- 
ume XI., containing the Sonnets and Life, 
will be ready early in June. 


** Readers are so familiar with announcements 
of new editions of Shakespeare that they may 
overlook the peculiar claims of this. They con- 
sist, first, in the conscientious labors of the edi- 
tor, in restoring the original text; secondly, in 
the discrimination and judgment manifest in the 
notes ; and, thirdly, in the legibility, ¥learness, 
and beauty of the type, and the convenient size 
and shape of the volume. This edition is, there- 
fore, not only intrinsically of superior value, but 
it is the most readable ever published. It is also 
an American edition, the first where thorough 
justice is done the great bard.’? — Home Journal, 
New York. 


** On reading Mr. Hudson’s admirable preface, 
[I was much struck with the high tone and spirit 


in which he has entered upon his task. The 
style in which the edition is brought out pleases 
me extremely ; it is a remarkable, comfortable, 
cosy, readable form of volume, —just such a one 
as we take up with delight and lay down with 
regret, — one that can be held for hours without 
inconvenience, lounging in-doors over the fire, 
or carried without encumbrance out into the 
fields ; and this is a strong recommendation. A 
book, the contents of which make it our favorite 
and constant companion.’’? — Extract of a Letter 
by Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, Author of the Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare. 


‘¢ The introductions are delightful reading, and 
marked by great acuteness of thought, delicacy 
of sentiment, and high appreciation of the genius 
The notes, too, are just what 
they should be, brief, pointed, and ingenious, 
and expiain very satisfactorily the obscure 
places.”? — The Churchman, New York. 
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A NEW ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Appletons Cyclopedia of Biography 


EMBRACING 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS OF ALL TIMES. 


WRITTEN FOR THE WORK BY 


Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, D.C.L. 
WILLIAM Barrp, M.D.F.L.S. 
Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S. 
JAMES Bryce, A.M.F.G.S. 
JoHN HILL Burton, 

Prof. Creasy, A.M. 

Prof. Eaprz, D.D., LL.D. 

Prof Fereuson, A.M. 

Prof. Gorpon, F.R.S.E. 
JAMES HEDDERWICK, 





JAMES A, HERAUD, 
RoBERT JAMIESON, D.D. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 

JAMES MANSON, 

JAMES McCONNECHY, 
Prof. NicHoL, LL.D. 
E.rav RIcH, 

Prof. SPALDING, M.A. 
Prof. THomson, M.D.F.R.S. 
Ratpu N, WoRNUM. 


AMERICAN EDITION EDITED BY 


FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D., LL.D. 


WITH 600 WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


One volume, royal 8vo., 1056 pages. Price, in cloth, $4.00; half morocco, $5.00; half calf, 
$5.00, full calf, $6.00. 

A good Biographical Dictionary has long been a desideratum with the public. No book 
has been published for a long time which gave in a compact form for ready reference, 
memoirs of all the distinguished persons who have figured inthe world Such a volume is 
of inestimable value, and should be placed side by side with a Dictionary of the English 
Language. The Scholar, the Merchant, the Statesman or the Mechanic, the Farmer or the 
Lawyer, may well dispense with many other books which are nevertheless of standard value, 
but he cannot if he reads a book, a magazine, or a newspaper, fail to have frequent cause 
for reference to a Biographical Dictionary. ' 

The book now presented to the public, is one which has been very carefully prepared 
and is an evidence of the ability we need only refer to the list of names who have assisted 
in its execution. Particular care has been taken with the American portion, and it is be- 
lieved that no really important name has been omitted. 

The Illustrations have been executed with great care, and with a due regard to the gen- 
uineness of the Portraits, and where residences are introduced, from actual drawings of the 
places made by our own Artists, and in no case has a Portrait, a Landscape View of a Resi- 
dence, or a Drawing of a Monument, been introduced, without we could safely rely upon it 
for accuracy. 





READY IN APRIL. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN 
SQUADRON TO THE CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, 


PERFORMED IN THE YEARS 1852, 1853, & 1854. 


By order of the Government ofthe United States, under the command of Commodore M. C. 
Prrry, U.8.N. Compiled from the —- notes and journals of Commodore 
PERRY, at his request, and under his supervision. 


BY FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D.D. 
One Volume, 8vo., with Two Hundred Steel and Wood Engravings, Maps, &¢, 


This volume will be one of the most interesting works ever published. The new field of 
interest which it opens to the reader will not fail to ere attractive, especially as the vol- 
ume is illustrated with nearly two hundred steel and wood engravings, all from drawings 
made on the spot by the Draughtsmen of the Expedition. 








CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER. 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS 


TO THE NATIONAL SERIES OF 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Published by A. 8S. BARNES & CO. 


51 & 53 JOHN STREET, N. Y. 


ParT l. ‘“*MONTEITH’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY,” designed for Pri- 
mary Classes. It treats of General Features, such as the locality and descriptions of Conti- 
nents, Countries, States, Mountains, Rivers, &c., without dwelling prematurely upon the 
minute details that embarrass the learner in his first efforts. 


Part 2. “MONTEITH’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY,” for Junior and intermediate 
classes. Wherever used, this book has given the highest satisfaction. It las become a gen- 
eral favorite with Teachers. Though published but about two years, it has reached an an- 
nual sale of about 100,000. 


Part 8. “McNALLY’S COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY.” This is a compre- 
hensive work, porugeres with great care and accuracy, for advanced clusses in our Schools 
and Academies. The Author’s plan is simple and comprehensive. 


NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


“DAVIES’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC,” an entire new work, composed of easy and 
progressive lessons; adapted to the capacities of young children, and introductory to 


“DAVIES’ INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC,” which is also a new work, that in the 
arrangement and gradation of its lessons, the character of its questions, and its clear and 
logical forms of Analysis, is thought to be superior to any other. 


“DAVIES’ NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC.” Much pains has been taken in the pre- 
paration of this work, to combine theory and practice; to explain and illustrate principles, 
and thus to apply them to the common business transactions of life; to make it emphatically 
a practical work. 

“ CLARK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR,” revised and enlarged, is one of the best works of 
the kind ever brought before the public. It needs only a careful examination by Teachers 
and = interested in educational matters, to secure its general introduction into our 
schools. 

BROOKFIELD’S FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION, on an entire new plan. This 
little work is an attempt to furnish a text-book in this department, adapted to the wants of 
. beginners. Subjects have been selected upon which the thoughts of all children exercise 
themselves spontaneously; and an outline of each given in the form of a series of questions. 


THE WORD BUILDER; OR, FIRST LESSONS IN READING. By R.G. PARKER. 
This little work has been —— on a plan entirely new and original, and may be used as 
the first book in any series of Readers. Though a novelty, it claims a superiority over all 
other Primary Readers, in the natural and easy gradations of its lessons, in style and intrin- 
sic worth, and in its adaptation to the capacity of the youngest children in our schools. 


PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, revised edition. The superiority of this edition 
over the previous ones will be readily seen and appreciated In clearness and simplicity of 
style it is unequalled, and while it retains the elementary character of the former editions, 
it is better adapted to advance classes, by the introduction of copious mathematical exam- 
ples, illustrating the applications of principles. The Author has treated in the most ap- 
proved manner the latest improvements in Mechanism and the Arts. The typography is 
much improved, and the popularity which the work has already acquired by its intrinsic 
merits, will give it the preference over any other treatise of the kind before the public. 


KAMES’ ELFMENTS OF CRITICISM. Revised, with omissions, additions, and a new 
Analysis, by Professor J. R. Borp. Designed for Academies, Colleges, and private reading. 

The above work is not an abridgment of Kames, but embraces the entire work, with the 
——- only of those portions which every instructor and intelligent reader must regard 
as blemishes, or consider useless; while large additions have been made from recent and 
valuable sources, to render more complete and satisfactory the incomparable treatise (as 
here presented), of this highly talented and justly distinguished author. 


_ The most liberal terms wili be made on the first introduction of any of the works belong- 
ing to the National series. 


Copies of Text-books for examination by Teachers and Trustees of Schools, may be ob- 
tained at half-price, postage paid, by addressing the Publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 51 John St., N. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER, 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES. 


Turse instruments mark a new era in the history of Sewing-Ma- 
chines. What has been heretofore deemed available only for certain 
manufacturing purposes, is now brought by recent and important im- 
provements into a sphere of wider operation, and more general] useful- 
ness. The introduction of the ‘* Family Sewing-Machine ”’ into hun- 
dreds of New England families, in every instance giving perfect satis- 
faction, is sufficient evidence of its practical utility. It is erelong 
destined to be a necessary convenience in every household. It appeals 
to the interest as well as comfort of all to whom the saving of time and 
labor is of any moment; and the beauty, perfection, and durability of 
its work cannot be rivalled by the human hand. 

These Machines are of simple construction, rapid and almost noise- 
less in their movement, easy of operation, and not liable to need repairs. 
They are so adapted as to sew with equal facility upon a variety of 
materials, and are the only ones that can be used successfully on linen, 
cotton, satin, silk, and similar fabrics. 

Among many testimonials from high quarters to the merits of these 
Machines, may be named 


A Medal from the Paris Exhibition, Nov. 1855. 


Also the highest premium at the Fair of the Maryland Institute ; 
the highest premium at the Metropolitan Fair, at Washington, Feb- 
ruary, 1855; the highest premium (a silver medal) at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, September, 1855; and the highest premium at the New 
York State Fair, September, 1855. 


Circulars giving further particulars sent on application. 


These machines are in operation and for sale at 
63 Court Street, corner of Cornhill, Boston. 


J. E. ROOT, Agent. 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER. 


Works Recently Published by 
WITLI BROWN, & GOo9 


Law and Foreign Booksellers, 112 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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THE BRITISH POETS. A Complete Collection, from Chaucer to Words- 
worth. Edited by Prorressorn Cuitp of Harvard University. 

This edition is universally acknowledged to be the best ever issued, both in point of editorship 
and mechanical execution. 

The works of each Poet are sold separately at the rate of 75 cents a volume. The following poets, 
forming 66 volumes, have already appeared. 

Akenside, Beattie, Butler (2 vols.), Campbell, Churchill (3 vols.), Coleridge (3 vols.), Collins, Cow- 
per (38 vols.), Donne, Dryden (5 vols.), Falconer, Gay (2 vols.), Goldsmith, Gray, Herbert, Herrick 
(2 vols.), Hood (4 vols.), Keats, Milton (3 vols.), Parnell and Tickell, Pope (3 vols.). Prior (2 vols.), 
Shelley (3 vols.), Spenser (5 vols.), Surrey, Swift (3 vols.), Thomson (2 vols.), Vaughan (2 vols.), 
Watts, Kirke White, Wordsworth (7 vols.), Wyatt, Young (2 vols.). 

The remainder of the series will be published as fast as the volumes can be prepared. 

Byron, Moore, Shakespeare, Marvell, Skelton, Montgomery, Chatterton, and Chaucer, are already 


in press. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
“ We cannot speak too highly in praise of this edition—the only one that deserves the name of 
‘complete’ —of the British Poets.’ — Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“We really know nothing more worthy of the cordial support of the American public than 
the Boston edition of the English Poets.””»— New York Times. 


“A fairer printed, a more tasteful, or more valuable, set of books cannot be placed in any 
library.» — New York Courier and Inquirer. 


“The best, the most permanently valuable, the most convenient, and the cheapest edition of the 
standard poetical literature of Great Britain ever published.” — Home Journal. 

‘“* We regard it as the most beautiful and convenient library-edition of the British Poets yet pub- 
lished.’? — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“ We do not know any other edition of the English Poets which combines so much excellence.” — 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 


A REPRINT OF CHALMERS’S CELEBRATED EDITION OF THE 
Britis Essayists, in 38 volumes. Comprising the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Rambler, Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, Mirror, Lounger, Ob- 
server, and Looker-On; with an Index, and valuable Historical and Biograph- 
ical Prefaces. 


The volumes will be the exact size and style of Little, Brown, & Co.’s popular edition of the Brir- 
Iso Poets, and sold at the same price, 75 cents per volume. 
The TATLER, SPECTATOR, GUARDIAN, and RAMBLER, are now ready. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Lovis Acassiz. 10 vols. 4to. Price, $12.00 per vol. 


Each volume will be complete in itself, and will contain about 300 pages, and at least 20 plates ; 
one volume a year, payable on delivery. The rate of subscription, therefore, is only $12 .00 a year. 
Persons who wish to subscribe are requested to send their names by mail to the publishers. 


THEODORE PARKER’S WRITINGS. 


A DISCOURSE. OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELIGION. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price, $1.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. From the German 
of De WetTE. 2vols. 8vo. Price, $3.75. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS AND SPEECHES. 2 vols. 12mo. Price, $2.50. 
TEN SERMONS OF RELIGION. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


SERMONS OF THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE POPULAR THEOLOGY. 
lvol. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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Mir. Heywood’s Memoir of Taggart. 


SERMONS BY CHARLES MANSON TAGGART, late Colleague Pastor of 
the Unitarian Church in Charleston, S.C. With a Memoir, by Joun H. Hey- 
woop, of Louisville, Ky. Embellished with a fine Portrait. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


“Mr. Taggart was a real man, genuine, intensely active, independent, and fearless 
Memoir by a faithful friend is a graceful and affectionate tribute to his manly virtues and rare talents. 
We recommend the volume as an uncommon collection of readable sermons.’? — Christian Register. 


A Book for the Women of America. 
HOME STUDIES. By Resecca A. Urron. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


_ The principal object of the author has been ‘to bring into the compass of one small volume such 
information as may be useful to both housekeeper and gardener, whether residing in village, country, 
or city, and to keep in mind through the whole work the various fortunes of American women.”’ 


‘* A felicitous combination of the agreeable and the practically useful, inthe pages of a book de- 
signed to lie at hand in the dwelling to furnish information of a pretty wide range. The housekeeper 
and the gardener, the cook and the governess, may here find a vast number of receipts and counsels, 
the gatherings of a lifetime, and all applicable to those daily uses of economy and comfort, which 
secure against waste, and multiply the resources of a moderate happiness in the dwelling, — happi- 
ness all the more real, because moderate.’? — Christian Examiner. 





Professor Huntington’s Sermons. 


SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By Rev. Freperic D. Huntineton, D.D. 
lvol. 12mo. To be ready in May. 


Dr. Gilman’s Miscellanies. 


CONTRIBUTIOUS TO LITERATURE, Descriptive, Critical, Humorous, Bi- 
ographical, Philosophical, and Poetical By Rev. Samurnt Gitman, D.D. 
l vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“*We have already noticed Dr. Gilman’s volume of Miscellanies, and we now call attention to it 
again on accou.t of its various and rare attractions. Here are poems that belong to the lyrical po- 
etry of the language, and sketches of life and character of which Irving or even Goldsmith might not 
be ashamed. Our brother of Charleston has served the Church and nation well, and deserves all the 
good-will that our readers and the public can bestow. His book is not only wise, but winning, and 
we advise all our friends to put it into the list of treasures in reserve for the months of quiet thought 
and reading now to begin. The Village Choir and Sir Peabody should be household pictures.”? — 
Christian Inquirer. 


Wew Volume by Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD: or, Things and Thoughts in America and 
Europe. By MarGaret Fuiter Ossoui. Edited by her Brother, ArtuHuR 
B. Futter. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


“The volume, we may venture to predict, will deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.”? — New York Journal of Commerce. 

** To an observing eye the authoress added a cultured mind and a singular power of description. 
This is a book which needs no commendation, for we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.’? — Boston Transcript. 


‘* A welcome offering to the many admirers of the late Countess Ossoli In many respects, 
indeed, this lady was one of the most remarkable women whom our country has produced.’ — 
Boston T'raveller, 

** No one should fail to read this valuable volume, written by an exalted genius, and a model 
American woman.”? 

** Mr. Fuller has done honor to his sister, and a favor to the public, by editing the goodly collection 
of ‘ Things and Thoughts’ from the pen of a noble woman. If she has not been fully known or 
fairly appreciated by ail, this volume will help to reveal her as she was, in intellect and heart.” — 
Christian Register. 


































CHRISTIAN EXAMINER ADVERTISER. 





Dr. Frothingham/’s Poems. 


METRICAL PIECES, Translated and Original. By Rev. N. L. Froruine- 
HAM, D.D. 16mo. Price, $1 25. 


“ We are greatly indebted to the accomplished scholar and author, who, in addition 
to new and valuable poems, has gathered so many of our old friends into this volume. 
Dr. Frothingham is widely known as a felicitous and finished translator, and to have 
greatly enriched our literature by his renderings from the German. This book, however, 
shows a wider range of study.’ — New Bedford Mercury. 

“ Dr. Frothingham needs not to resort to a foreign tongue, or to any other writer, for 
first conceptions or completed poems. His own invention is ready and rich, and his f 
thoughts are always clothed in beautiful and felicitous forms. 

“To the cultivated, the thoughtful, and the refined, it will be regarded as a treasure, 
and will be perused with pleasure when many more noisily successful performances are 
forgotten, many fashionable books are unread, and many applauded volumes are for ever 
laid aside.” — T'ranscript. 


NEW EDITION OF WILSON’S PUNCTUATION. 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION, Designed for Letter-Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press ; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies. With an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List 
of Abbreviations, Hints on Preparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen of 
Proof-sheet, etc. By Joun Witson. Eighth Edition. 16mo. Price, $1. 


“A treatise that proposes to familiarize the principles of Punctuation, easily acces- 
sible in price and readily intelligible in its composition, cannot be other than welcome 
to all who write or print; and Mr. Wilson’s is certainly the most comprehensive and 
the most instructive that has come under our observation..... In siecle and families, 
it cannot fail to be useful, equally to teacher and pupil; and even the accomplished 
author may read it with advantage. Mr. Wilson has done good service to literature by 
this little volume; and we thank him for it.”” — London Critic. 

“This is undoubtedly the most complete work yet published on the subject, both as 
regards the amount of instruction conveyed, and the lucid arrangement adopted; and 
we cannot commend it too highly for general use, the more especially as the typographi- 
cal execution of the work is so superior.”’ — Norton’s Literary Gazette. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
Che New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OFFICE, MERCHANTS’ BANK BUILDING, NO. 28 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $700,000, 
And increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and future. ‘y 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The business conducted exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000. Surplus distributed among 
the members every fifth year, from December 1, 1843; settled by cash or by addition to policy. 
The distribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent of the premium paid in the last 
five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, and amounts not too 
small. 

Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or 
at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 

















MARSHALL P. WILDER, A. W. THAXTER, Jr., CHARLES HuBBARD, vid 
CHARLES P. CuRTIS, Gro. H. FoLGer, SEWELL TAPPAN. ey 
Tuomas A. DEXTER, Wa. B. REYNOLDs, 


a BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. F ia 
Joun Homans, Consulting Physician. 


CROSBY, NICHOLS AND COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY CROSBY, NICHOLS AND CO. 





PAYSON AND DUNTON’S PENMANSHIP. 
REVISED SERIES. 


A Complete System of Writing, in Eight Parts. With copies at the head of every 
page, ina style exactly resembling those written by the authors. 


This series of writing-books, by practical teachers who devote themselves to 
instruction in the art, is comprised in five paris, with a Supplementary Series in 
three parts, containing a Compre?.ensive System for Ladies, a Comprehensive Sys- 
tem for Gentlemen, and a Book of Forms, comprising those most in use among 
mercantile men in the different States of the Union, —a feature entirely original 
with this series. 

This system of penmanship aims to teach one thing at a time, and that thor- 
oughly; leading the pupil in gradual progression through the elements, until he 
acquires a beautiful and easy, and, what is of still greater importance, a legible 
hand-writing. It gives practice on the capital letters and figures, both of which 
are usually too much neglected. 

Payson and Dunton’s System of Penmanship is now used in every State in the 
Union, and has received unqualified approval from many of the best teachers in 
every State, from Maine to California. 


FRENCH TRANSLATION SELF-TAUGHT, 


OR 


FIRST BOOK ON FRENCH TRANSLATION (on A NEW SYSTEM). 
BY 
GUILLAUME TALBOT, 


Professor of the French Language and Literature, etc. Third edition. 12mo. 
Price $1. 


‘This book should be in the hands of all those who would learn to read and 
translate French in the shortest period of time possible, especially if they under- 
take to do so with little or no assistance from a teacher. We think the author 
does not claim too much when he says that, as a first book for translating French, 
it ‘is greatly superior to any other grammar or translator yet published.’ It 
employs the best and most rapid method, and is the best book of the kind we are 
acquainted with. Teachers and others should examine it.” — Telegraph. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS, FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. 
SeLEcTeD By MRS. ANNA C. LOWELL, 


Author of ‘“‘ Theory of Teaching,” ‘“‘ Thoughts on the Education of Girls,” ete. A 
new edition, enlarged. One vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


“ For the use of schools we know of no better collection, and it will ever be found 
useful in the domestic circle. * * Remarkable taste has been displayed in this 
selection of poems, which are taken from some of the best of American and Eng- 
lish poets.”—— O. C. Memorial. 

‘The best of its kind that we have seen. * * * Admirably fitted to serve 
the use for which it is intended.”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS AND COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK, 


FOR NORMAL, HIGH, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
18mo. Price 37 cents. 


We are permitted to publish the following, furnished by gentlemen who have 
seen the work : 


‘‘We have examined with some care this collection of hymns, and consider it 
well adapted to be used in our district and other schools, from the variety of the 
hymns, from their religious character, and their freedom from sectarianism. 

““N. TILLINGHAST, Principal of State Normal School, Bridgewater. 
““D. S. ROWE, Principal of State Normal School, Westfield. 














‘““ EBEN 8. STEARNS, Principal of State Normal School, West Newton.” 

‘“‘No compilation of hymns speaks more for the poetic taste of the compiler 
than this. It abounds in hymns which are expressive of the warm and grateful ; 
emotions of the heart, numbering many of the purest poetic utterances in our : 
language. . . . Teachers will find this all that they can desire.” — Massachusetts ; 

Teacher. 

THE SCHOOL EXHIBITION BOOK, bs 
CONTAINING ; 
DIALOGUES RECITATIONS, SONGS, DUETS, AND LITTLE DRAMAS, a 


For the School-room. 12mo. Price 30 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 


Sixtieth Thousand. 32mo. 












Price 20 cents. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOLARS. Hi 


In which may be written down, at the close of each day, a record of the most : 
interesting events. 4to. Price 20 cents. S 


TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION, 


Designed for Letter Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press; and 
for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, containing 
Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on 
Preparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen of 
Proof-sheet, etc. By JoHn WILson. 

l6émo. Price $1. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., “I 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, : 


AND 


General Agents for American and Foreign Periodicals, 


No, 111 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


~ 
> 


Books in every Department of Literature supplied on the best terms. 
Books imported from Europe by every Steamer. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS AND COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. ROGERS’ CELEBRATED WORKS. 





THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; 


OR, A VISIT TO A RELIGIOUS SCEPTIC. 
Sixth Edition. 12mo. Price $1.25. 


‘One of the most vigorous and successful assaults upon the modern forms of 
scepticism that have been made on either side of the Atlantic.” — Puritan Re- 
corder. 

‘¢We warmly commend it to universal perusal, as perhaps the most valuable, 
and certainly the most brilliant contribution to the treasury of the ‘ Evidences,’ 
which has been made during the present century.’? — London Eclectic Review. 


A DEFENCE OF “THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 
BY ITS AUTHOR. 


Being a Rejoinder to Professor Newman’s ‘‘ Reply.”? Also, the “ Reply” to 
‘‘The Eclipse of Faith,’ by Francis William Newman ; 
together with his Chapter on ‘‘ The Moral Perfection of 
Jesus.”? Reprinted from the Third Edition of 
‘¢ Phases of Faith.’’ 


12mo. Price $1. 


«« This defence not only fully sustain the author’s original positions, but shows 
that they are perfectly impregnable.’? — Puritan Recorder. 


REASON AND FAITH, 
AND OTHER MISCELLANIES OF HENRY ROGERS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 
12mo. Price $1.25. 


‘« Tt will be sufficient recommendation of this work to say that it is the produc- 
tion of the same eminently-gifted mind with the work lately published, which has 
acquired such wide celebrity, entitled ‘The Eclipse of Faith. . . . Every 
page in the volume bears upon it the stamp of a mighty intellect.” — Albany 
Argus. 





RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS. 
BY WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT, 
Minister of State to the King of Prussia. 
16mo. Price 624 cents. 


“‘They are simple, wise, and beautiful Such a little book as this ought 
to lie on the study table, to be taken up in leisure intervals, or to go with relig- 
ious travellers in their journeyings. It is suggestive, and a single page is enough 
to set one thinking for an hour, and in the right direction, too.’””— Taunton 
Whig. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Worcester’ Dictionaries: 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


A REVIEW OF 


WEBSTER’S SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY, 


FROM THE 


UNITED STATES DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, 


FOR MARCH, 1856. 





BOSTON: 
HICKLING, SWAN AND BROWN. 
1856. 











The New York Evening Post, in speaking of this Review, 
says, — 


“We do not remember to have seen elsewhere such full justice 
done to Noah Webster’s System of Orthography, under which 
the English language has been corrupting for the last quarter of 
a century, as in an article which we find in the last number of 
the Democratic Review. We have copied it at length in our 
columns, and would gladly contribute toward the expense of 
having it read twice a year in every school house in the United 
States, until every trace of Websterian spelling disappears from 
the land. It is a melancholy evidence of the amount of mischief 
one man of learning can do to society, that Webster’s System 
of Orthography is adopted and propagated by the largest pub- 
lishing house; through the columns of the most widely circu- 
lated monthly magazine, and through one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated newspapers in the United States. 

“ The article is attributed to the pen of Edward S. Gould, of 
this city.” 























An American Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Noau Wesster. 1828-1853. 


Some five and twenty years have elapsed since this dictionary was 
first issued ; and, to its compiler and publishers, they have been years of 
success. The time for producing the work was fortunate. Our lan- 
guage had grown rapidly for a considerable period; its vocabulary was 
largely increased by the contributions of science, by numerous adoptions 
from foreign tongues, and by an accumulation of derivatives from our own 
established words; so that a well-digested record of the progress of the 
language was really needed. Besides, the parties in interest, following 
the suggestion of the title page, had industriously cultivated an Esprit- 
Americain in behalf of the book, which materially aided its favorable 
reception. 

If Webster had confined himself to recording such additions of words as 
usage had sanctioned, to a careful sifting of etymologies, and to his own 
valuable definitions, his work would have been as great an acquisition 
to literature as to his individual profit. But, unfortunately, like many 
other men, priding himself most on what he was least fitted for, and as- 
suming a character for which few men are fitted,— that of a reformer,— 
he added to his legitimate labor the gratuitous task of improving the 
orthography of the language. 

True, language, like all things human, is mutable. So long as it con- 
tinues to be spoken, it will continue to change. From the days of Jonn- 
soN to the days of Webster, thousands of words had been added to tl 
common stock, and many variations had taken place in the meanings of 
words. Spelling, also, had undergone some modifications. For example, 
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the k of musick, physick, etc., and the u of favour, honour, etc., had been 
gradually dropped by good writers, though probably without good reason ; 
and thus orthography, too, was in a state of progress. This was an un- 
desirable state; for it left the student without any absolute standard. 
And if the student chose to refine upon the matter, he would soon see 
that not only was there no absolute standard, but that the very principles 
of our orthography —its rules and its analogies — were exceedingly 
defective. 

This is all true; but it is also true that discovering defects is one thing, 
curing them another; and it is the fate of reformers, generally, to pro- 
‘pose remedies that are worse than the disease. They can see that such 
and such wheels of the machine have an eccentric motion; but they can- 
not see that cutting away what they deem superfluous flanges may disturb 
other wheels that are regulated by that very eccentricity. A change 
which the reformer thinks will promote simplicity, may happen to pro- 
duce confusion; and, unless he fully understands the machinery, he is 
pretty certain to do mischief by meddling with it. 

This would seem to be Webster’s predicament. He aspired toa New- 
tonian law that would reconcile all orthographical inconsistencies ; he 
produced certain arbitrary rules of his own creation that reconcile nothing, 
that are whimsically limited in their scope, and are ridiculous from their 
reciprocal contradictions. 

Webster remarks that “the chief value of a dictionary consists in its 
definitions.” Some one else remarks, that “ opinions differ.” Yet it must 
be acknowledged that Webster’s remark, as applied to hts own dictionary, 
is not far from the truth. The vocabulary of his book has, certainly, the 
merit of amplitude. He says it “contains sixteen thousand words not to 
be found in any similar preceding work ;” but when one opens the book 
in the middle, and finds, consecutively, 


trremovability, irremovable, 
trremovably, trremoval, 
trremunerable, irrenowned, 
trreparability, trreparable, 
trreparableness, irreparably, 
trrepealability, trrepealable, 
trrepealableness, trrepealably, 
. trrepentance, 


he may, perhaps, doubt whether “the value of the dictionary” increases 
in the direct ratio of its voluminousness. Webster’s etymologies, too, are 
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copious; probably more so than any preceding lexicographer’s, in the pro- 
portion of three to one; but as their genuineness is not always beyond 
question, their quantity is hardly a fair measure of their “value.” The 
orthography of the dictionary requires a more careful consideration. 

The principles—or rather the dogmas— of Webster’s proposed 
reform, are embodied in the following enumerated paragraphs : 

1. Considering that the tendency of our language to greater simplicity 
and broader analogies ought to be watched and cherished with the utmost 
care, he felt that whenever a movement toward wider analogies and more 
general rules had advanced so far as to leave but few exceptions to im- 
pede its progress, those exceptions ought to be set aside at once, and the 
analogy rendered complete. 

2. We had numerous words derived from the French, originally ending 
in re, as, cidre, chambre, etc. And, as these had gradually conformed to 
English spelling, until the number ending in re was reduced to fifteen or 
twenty, with their derivatives, it was necessary to complete the analogy 
at once by transposing the terminations of the remainder. Acre, massacre, 
and lucre, however, are necessary exceptions, since transposing their 
terminations would endanger their pronunciation. 

3. We had many hundreds of primitives ending in a single consonant, 
whose derivatives were formed by the addition of ing, ed, er, ete., and in 
their derivatives, this single consonant was doubled when the accent fell 
on it, as, forget, forgetting ; but it was not doubled when the accent fell 
on a preceding syllable, as garden, gardener. ‘There were also about fifty 
words ending in /, in which the analogy was violated, as travel, traveller. 
It was necessary, therefore, at once to strike out the superfluous 7 from 
these fifty words. But the WJ was retained in chancellor, metallurgy, erys- 
talline, with their cognates, because they were derived directly from the 
Latin and Greek, cancellarius, metallum, and xgiaradioc. 

4. Expense, recompense, license, which formerly had ac in their last 
syllable, had since taken an s, because s is used in their derivatives, as, 
expensive, ete. As, in this instance, it was necessary to change only three 
words to complete the analogy, namely, defence, offence, and pretence, 
their ¢ was at once replaced with an s, and they were written defense, 
offense, and pretense. It had been asked, why not spell fence in the same 
manner? And nothing is easier than the answer; the derivatives require 
the c; as, fencing, etc., and therefore the c of fence is retained. 

5. Foretel, instil, distil, fulfil should be written foretell, instill, etc., 
because their derivatives, foretelling, instilling, etc., are so written. 
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6. Dulness, fulness, skilful, wilful, must be written dullness, fullness, 
etc., because their primitives are so written; as, dull, full, skill, will. 
Walker says there is no reason why we should not write dullness, fullness, 
skillful, and willful, as well as stiffness, gruffness, and crossness. 

7. Such compounds as befall, miscall, install, forestall, inthrall, enroll, 
and their derivatives, befalling, miscalling, installing, forestalling, inthrall- 
ment, and enrollment, are spelled with the J, to prevent a false pronun- 
ciation. 

8. Mould and moult should be spelled mold and molt, because the u 
has been dropped, or never was used, in gold, bold, fold, colt. 

9. Wo should be spelled woe, because doe, foe, hoe, toe, and all similar 
nouns of one syllable are so spelled. The parts of speech other than 
nouns, as, gO, $0, no, retain the termination in 0; as also do nouns of more 
than one syllable, as, motto, potato, tomato. 

10. Practise, the verb, should be spelled practice, because the noun is 
so spelled. Drought should pe spelled drouth, because it is extensively 
so pronounced. Height should be spelled hight, because it was so spelled 
by Mitton. Ton should be spelled tun, and molasses melasses, because 
that spelling is more consistent with the etymologies. Contemporary 
should be spelled cotemporary, because it is more easily pronounced. 
Plough should be spelled plow, because that spelling more naturally rep- 
resents the sound. Axe should be spelled ax, because axe is an improper 
spelling. 

11. Verbs from the Greek «{, and others formed in analogy with 
them, have the termination in ize, as, baptize, legalize, etc. Catechise and 
exorcise are exceptions. Verbs, and some nouns, derived directly from 
the French, and a few from other sources, have the termination in 7se, as, 
advertise, advise, affranchise, chastise, circumcise, comprise, compromise, 
criticise, demise, despise, devise, disfranchise, disguise, emprise, enfran- 
chise, enterprise, exercise, merchandise, misprise, premise, reprise, revise, 
supervise, surmise, surprise. 

These eleven paragraphs, dogmas, rules, or whatever they may be 
termed, form, with the exception of a few “instances” entirely too trivial 
to be discussed, the sum total of Webster’s orthographical creed, pre- 
sented substantially in his own words. 

1. The assumptions of number 1 are characteristic and suggestive. 
They prophetically weigh and measure the lexicographer. Nobody can 
doubt what sort of orthography will follow such a preamble. The “ten- 
dencies” which it would puzzle any other philologist to discover, the 
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complacent “ solicitude” with which those tendencies are “ watched and 
cherished,” and the heroism which summarily removes impeding “ excep- 
tions,” (regardless of consequences, as reformers always nobly proclaim 
themselves,) are consistent with each other, and pleasant to look upon. 

2. Webster found fifteen or twenty words derived from the French, 
and retaining their original termination in re, “although numerous other 
words, of similar derivation and termination, had gradually conformed to 
English spelling;” that is, the ve had been transposed to er, as, cidre to 
cider, chambre to chamber, etc. What Webster means by the term 
“English spelling,” in this connection, is not obvious; re is as consistent 
with any admitted or fixed principle of English orthography as er; but 
the reason why these fifteen or twenty words retained their original ter- 
mination, and why Webster should have let them alone, is obvious enough 
to every one but himself; namely, that their derivatives required tt. As 
Webster found the words, they stood thus: 


theatre, theatrical, 

sepulchre, sepulchral, 

centre, central, 

lustre, lustrous, etc., ete. 
As he left them, they stand thus: 

theater, theatrical, 

sepulcher, ‘ sepulchral, 

center, central, 

luster, lustrous, etc., ete. ; 


that is, he transposed the termination of the primitive, to conform to his 
rule, and then retransposed it in the derivative to conform to “English 
spelling.” iis derivatives should be, 

theaterical, 

sepulcheral, 

centeral, 

lusterous, etc. 
Acre, massacre, lucre, he says “are necessary exceptions.” Doubtless 
they are “necessary” to his rule, and that proves his rule to be a bad 
one ; it neither “ promotes simplicity ” nor “broadens analogy.” When 
derivatives on the one hand, and pronunciation on the other, oppose the 
working of an arbitrary rule, a prudent man would withhold his rule ; 
but reformers are seldom prudent men. In direct contradiction of this 
rule, Webster spells ogre with the original termination. 

3. For reasons satisfactory to Webster — ante, rule number 3 — it was 
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necessary to strike out the “ superfluous 7” of travelling, and “about fifty 
similar words.” Ifthe precept in rule number 2 has any force, namely, 
that the spelling must not be altered when altering it endangers the pro- 
nunciation, some of these fifty changes will be found hazardous. For 
instance, as a matter of fact, and by orthoépical construction, 
shaveling, 
starveling, etc., 
are words of two syllables; yet, under this rule, Webster ordains that 
shoveling, 
traveling, etc., 
which have precisely the same orthoépical construction, shall be pro- 
nounced in three syllables. Here, then, is arbitrary rule the second, in 
direct conflict with arbitrary rule the first. Which must give way? But 
that is not all. Webster says that chancellor, metallurgy, and crystalline 
retain the lJ because they are derived directly from the Latin and Greek. 
This “because” may as well be investigated. The lexicographer bases 
an orthographical principle on his simple assertion of a fact; but that 
fact is, first, inherently improbable; secondly, is utterly beyond the as- 
sertor’s knowledge; and thirdly, would not support his position if it were 
true. 1. It is improbable. The three words necessarily came to the 
French before they were adopted by the English; and as xgiotadhos 
changed into crystallinus on its journey through Rome, they all went 
“directly” from Italy to France; and our English ancestors had no 
occasion to go to Italy for what was already to be had by crossing the 
Channel. Moreover, the / of chancellor proves that tt came “ directly ” 
from the French, and Webster dis-proves his own assertion of its deriva- 
tion from cancellarius, by giving, in his own dictionary, chancelter as its 
etymology! 2. It is beyond the assertor’s knowledge. Neither he nor 
his great-grandfather was there when the word was adopted; no human 
being can affirm, as truth, what is so remote and conjectural; and a vague 
and rash guess forms no apology, even, for such an affirmation. 3. If the 
words were “directly so derived,” the fact would not justify Webster’s 
excepting them from his rule. That rule is, inferentially — otherwise, it 
has no meaning whatever — that words “ directly derived” always retain 
the J of their originals. Yet observe how Webster himself sets this rule 
at nought in this very dictionary : 
excel, spelled with one /, is derived from excello ; 
dispel, * as 7 dispello ; 
repel, . " “ repello ; 
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libel, spelled with one J, is derived from libellus ; 

pupil, é “ “ pupillus ; 

compel, « compello ; 
and so forth, and so forth. Nor is this all. After Webster has expunged 
the “superfluous /” from his “ fifty words,” marvellous, counsellor, ete., 
in obedience to rule number 3, he proceeds, in defiance of the same rule, 
to spell in his dictionary as follows: 


gravel, (primitive,) lamel, (primitive,) 
gravelly, lamellar, 

chapel, (primitive,) lamellarly, 

chapellany, lamellate, 

cancel, (primitive,) lamellated, 

cancellate, lamelliferous, 
cancellated, etc., ete., 

cancellation, 


and so on, indefinitely. There is another point to be considered, about 
rule number 3. Its phraseology seems to be plain, but Webster’s prac- 
tice confuses it. The rule says, that when the accent falls on the final 
consonant of the primitive, it is to be doubled in the derivative, and not 
otherwise ; as, forget, forgetting, in the one case, and travel, traveler, in 
the other. Yet Webster spells 
tranquil, tranquillity, etc., 

as if he were prepared to say, that, though the accent does not fall on the 
final consonant of the primitive while it remains a primitive, yet if that 
consonant takes the accent when the word becomes a derivative, it is still 
to be doubled. This would be interpreting Webster’s rule with a large 
latitude in his favor, and it is an interpretation to which he is by no means 
entitled. Nevertheless, give him the full benefit of it, and then apply the 
rule, so construed, to his spelling of 

civil, civility, 

legal, legality, 

Frugal, Srugality, etc., 
and, then, for a counter-contradiction of his rule, where the final con- 
sonant of the primitive 7s accented, and the same consonant in the deriv- 
ative is not, take his spelling of 

excel, excellent, 
and the lexicographer’s inconsistency approaches the sublime! It is to be 
observed that the spelling of the twenty and odd words here cited is cor- 
rect in fact, but is not correct according to Webster’s own rules. 
2 
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4. Webster specifies license, among other words, as having been changed 
from licence, “ because the derivatives require the s.” This affirmation 
is an extraordinary “license ” for a lexicographer whose dictionary con- 
tains the following words: 


license, licentiate, 
licensed, licentiation, 
licensing, licentious, 
licenser, licentiously, 
licensure, licentiousness ; 


that is, four derivatives in which the s is used, and five where it is not. 
And this misstatement of the fact is material, because Webster makes it 
one of his points of justification in “changing the only three words that 
remain, terminating in ence.” But what does Webster mean by saying 
that pretence, offence, and defence, are “the only three words that remain 
terminating in ence”? His own dictionary contains many other words 
“terminating in ence,” the derivatives of which do not retain the ec, all of 
which he leaves just as he finds them, in a state of absolute non-conformity 
to his rule. For example: 


sentence, sententious, 
consequence, consequential, 
inference, inferential, 


and so on. Ifa direct answer could have been extorted from Webster, 
it would be pleasant to see his reply to this question: Since it was neces- 
sary to change defence into defense, because defensive is spelled with an 
s, why should sentence remain unchanged, when its derivatives are spelled 
with at? Webster says, “The question has been asked, Why not spell 
fence with ans?” And he finds “nothing easier than the reply, that 
the derivatives of fence require the c.” If this reply means any thing, it 
means that the spelling of a derivative must control the spelling of its 
primitive ; and if this rude has any force, it must be general in its appli- 
cation, and not restricted to such isolated cases as Webster’s caprice may 
dictate. The reader will have occasion to keep this point in remem- 
brance. Now, what are “the primitives,” in the case of fence, offence, 
and defence? Webster’s dictionary gives the answer: 

fend, the root of offend and defend ; 

fence, for etymology, see fend ; 
in other words, fend is the original word; and from it, in order, come 
fence, offend, defend, offence, offensive, etc., defence, defensive, etc. So 
that, when Webster changed defence to defense, instead of conforming to 
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his rule, that the spelling of the derivative must govern that of the prim- 
itive, he, in fact, and without knowing it, practically enacted a new rule, 
that the spelling of one derivative must govern the spelling of another 
derivative, whenever the lexicographer deemed it expedient. The 
remaining word of the “only three that remained,” is pretence. Here, 
again, by parity of reasoning, the actual primitive is pretend ; but, for the 
sake of the argument, let pretence be the primitive, and then consult 
Webster’s dictionary : 

pretense, 

pretensed, (Encyc.) 

pretension ; 
the primitive, pretence, is changed, to conform to its two derivatives. 
But what sort of a modern English word is pretensed? Webster cites 
the Encyclopedia as authority. What Encyclopedia? Rule out the 
word, for the present, as not sufficiently accredited, and there remains one 
primitive vs. one derivative; a tie vote. But this is not a fair statement 
on the part of Webster; he omits the familiar word pretentious. His 
dictionary, which “ contains 16,000 more words than can be found in any 
previous dictionary,” and which attains that distinction by recruits from 
all creditable and discreditable sources, nevertheless does not contain the 
word pretentious. Why? Did Webster omit that, and insert pretensed, 
in order to give “the derivatives” a uniformity of spelling, and a major- 
ity of numbers? If so, the proceeding smacks strongly of false “ pre- 
tences.” 

5, 6. Under rule number 3, Webster hunts down the “superfluous J” 
with the spirit of an exterminator; and in his preface, he still further 
hardens himself against /, by quoting a sneer from Walker ; but Web- 
ster, under rule number 3, and Webster under rules 5 and 6, are two 
different men. ‘The reasons given for adding an 7 to some words are 
quite as good as the reasons for taking it away from others; of which, 
more anon. In the mean time, it is impossible not to suggest, in refer- 
ence to the quotation from Walker, (vide rule number 6,) that as dul- 
ness should be written dullness, because its primitive is written dull, 
skilful should be written skillfull, to “complete the analogy” with stiff- 
ness. An illustration, however, is a dangerous form of argument; it is 
very apt to prove too much, and those who resort to it in one case must 
submit to it in another. Apply this to rule number 5. “ Distil, ete., 
should be written distill, because the derivatives, distiller, ete., require 
the UJ ;” then, certainly, forget, submit, begin, refer, concur, repel, and so 
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on, should be written forgett, submitt, beginn, referr, concurr, repell, and 
so on, because their derivatives require the final consonant to be doub- 
led; as, forgetting, submitting, beginning, referring, concurring, repelling. 
By the way, Webster’s views of the powers of a lexicographer are 
pleasantly illustrated in a remark about Walker. Having quoted, in his 
preface, Walker’s opinion on “the superfluous /,” he says, “ These were 
the deliberate opinions of Walker. If he had taken the trouble to 
carry them into his vocabulary, instead of relying on this mere remark 
for the correction of the error, probably, by this time, the error would 
have been wholly eradicated from our orthography.” 

7. Webster’s manner of stating this rule leads the reader to suppose 
that befall, install, forestall, inthrall, miscall, and enroll, are Webster’s 
improvements on the previous spelling; but the last two, only, are his; 
and it is very odd that, when he became alive to the danger of mis- 
pronouncing enrol with one /, he should be so insensible to the same 
danger in control, as to spell it with a single 7; and that, too, while he 
spells the derivatives controlling, etc., with the double /, in direct oppo- 
sition to his own rule number 5. 

8. “ Mould and moult should be written mold and molt, because the u 
has been dropped, or never was used, in gold, bold, fold, and colt.” The 
reason is good, and its force may be shown, as in rule number 5, by 
carrying out the illustration ; court should be written cort, “because the 
wu has been dropped, or never was used in” port and fort ! 

9. Webster found wo, go, so, no, without the e, and foe, toe, hoe, 
with it. His reason for adding the e to wo, and for not adding it to go, 
$0, no, is, that wo is a noun, and the other three words are “ other parts 
of speech.” This is a small matter, at best; but Webster’s reason is en- 
tirely arbitrary. 

10. Waiving the questions whether MILTON is an authority for Eng- 
lish orthography in the nineteenth century, and if he is so, whether hight 
is not misprinted from his manuscript per alium, one question remains 
touching rule number 10, viz.: Is there any disputed point in ethics, mor- 
als, religion, astronomy, or nursery rhymes, which may not be effectually 
disposed of by this universal solvent “because”? A word, however, as 
to MiLTON, on the questions waived. Webster cites a poet who died a 
century and a half before the “ American Dictionary” was born, in sup- 
port of the spelling of the single word Aight. But, surely, Mitton, if 
an authority at all, cannot be restricted to one word; he must be pre- 
sumed to have had a knowledge of orthography generally, if he is per- 
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mitted to dogmatize on it particularly ; and if Webster accredits him as 
a standard, he must follow him as a standard. Turn, then, to the first 
edition of Paradise Lost. That may pretty safely be taken as an 
exponent of the poet’s principles of English spelling — if, in his blind- 
ness, he had any. This edition, published in London in 1669, has, pas- 
sim, the following specimens: 

Som (some), rowled (rolled), shon (shone), tast (taste), fowl (foul), 
thir (their), justifie, defie, adversarie, progenie, alwaies, skie, appeer, 
neer, cleer, binde, mankinde, wilde, waye, ruine, cherube, haire, paine, 
forme, eare, gulfe, rime, accoste, meeter, mee, hee, seaventh, warr, clann, 
kenn, farr, lyes, onely, desperat, supream, sollid, ete. 

11. Webster does not say why “verbs from the Greek ¢3w terminate 
in zze, as baptize,” ete. nor why “catechise and exorcise are excep- 
tions.” But the working of his rule, under which he changes defence to 
defense, because defensive requires the s, seems to be impeded when 
applied to baptize, for he leaves it as he finds it, although he is compelled 
to spell its derivatives with an s; baptist, baptism, baptismal, ete. The 
assertion that baptize and legalize are “ derived directly from the Greek,” 
needs confirmation. Webster proceeds to say that “verbs and some 
nouns, derived from the French and elsewhere, have the termination in 
tse,’ and he furnishes a list of examples that professes to include the 
whole. The necessity for the remark and the citations is not very ob- 
vious ; but it is strange that with his propensity to “complete analogies,” 
he should have omitted to include in his list the single and “only re- 
maining” word prize; certainly, on his own showing, that should be 
spelled prise. 

It would seem, then, that Webster’s much vaunted reform is limited 
to about edghty words in a dictionary containing eighty thousand words ; 


; 
being the proportion of one to a thousand. A homeopathic quantity ; 
yet, as the words victimized are those in common use, the minute dose 
has had a visible effect on the system. But the effect is not remedial. 
The patient is no better. English orthography has not been simplified, 
nor have its analogies been broadened by Webster’s labors, even sup- 
posing his innovations had been accepted by scholars — which they have 
not. The dictionary may sed/, but not for its orthography. The proprie- 
tors of a large publishing house, who are also publishers of the dictionary, 
have introduced Webster’s spelling into their books, probably as a matter 
of contract ; and some newspapers have, to a greater or less extent, taken 
the same course. But these instances carry no authority on a purely 
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literary question. Educated men and good writers, generally, have re- 


pudiated the experiment. And why should they not? The volunteer 
reformer was every way unequal to his task. He has given no good 
reason for any one change; and his changes, so far as adopted, have 
introduced confusion. His rules are ridiculous in themselves, irreconcila- 
ble with each. other, and constantly at variance with his own practice. 
He changes a termination, or adds or takes away a letter, because the 
primitive requires it—; because the derivative requires it — because it 
endangers the pronunciation, when it does not — because it secures the 
pronunciation, when it does not — because the word is a noun — because 
‘it isn’t a noun — because it is an exception — because it is so pronounced 
(by ignorant people) —— because Mitton spelled it so—in short, “be- 


cause ” 


any thing that fits the caprice of the moment. Such advancing 
and retreating, such convolutions and involutions of reasoning, all for the 
sake of doing what never was done before, and all within the compass of 
eighty words, can find no precedent in the career of reforms. 

And it is remarkable, that Webster, with all his plodding, could not 
hit upon the really weak points of the language. He had the luck always 
to attack what was impregnable — at least, to Ais assaults. There is no 
lack of inconsistencies in English orthography ; but the instances that are 
least defensible are just those that Webster failed to discover. It may 
be well to designate a few specimens — not with the intention of urging 
a reform; Webster’s experience in that line may well deter imitators ; 
but — to show how obscure are obvious truths to a certain class of in- 
vestigators. 

To lead, to read; the preterite and past participle of these verbs are 
pronounced /ed and red, and yet are spelled ed and read. 

Use, abuse, rise; the nouns and verbs have a uniform spelling, but 
the nouns are pronounced as wee and ce, and the verbs uze and ize; yet 
advice and advise, with a similar difference of pronunciation, are spelled 
to conform to that difference. Again, surprise, surmise, ete., pronounce 
the s like z, in both the verb and the noun. 

Few and view ; why should not the spelling of these words be uniform ? 

Whole in the adverb drops the e, and becomes wholly; vile in the 
adverb retains the e, vilely. 

Fascinate and vacillate ; one with the s and the other without it; 7m- 
dtate and imminent; one with one m, and the other with two. These 
words follow their respective etymologies, but there are so many instances 
where etymology does not control orthography, it seems rather Websterian 
to give that as a reason for the difference. 
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Vermilion, pavilion, cotillion ; all directly from the French, and all 
having the // in the original, though only the last retains it. 

Boot, root, foot, in the singular, change, in the plural, to boots, roots, 
feet. 

Proffer and profit, with a similar etymology, are thus differently 
speed. 

Couple and supple, from the French couple and souple ; etymology in 
all respects identical, and yet, though pronounced alike in English, are 
thus diversely spelled. 

Episode and epitome have the same etymology, yet one has three syl- 
lables, and the other four; this, however, is not a matter of spelling, but 
of pronunciation. 

These are a few examples of real inconsistency in English orthog- 
raphy; but probably no man in his senses would undertake to reform 
them; the game would not pay for the candle. 

Webster’s tampering with the language was a calamity, because no 
radicalism is without its followers, and he has his. But the thing will 
have its day, and this good may come of it— other enthusiasts, taking 
warning from his example, may learn that a reformer whose entire theory 
is based on assumptions, whose rules are bare assertions of his opinions, 
and whose practice is inconsistent with both, will never make much prog- 
ress among educated minds. 
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Tus Dictionary, designed for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
High Schools, and Private Libraries, bears on every page indubi- 
table marks of having been carefully and skilfully prepared by Dr. 
Worcester, whose previous contributions to our educational litera- 
ture have been models of condensation, of lucid arrangement, and 
of concise and perspicuous language, in their mode of presenting 
the results of extensive and accurate research. 

In the department of Drerrnitions, he has not contented himself 
with merely giving the accepted significations of a word, but has 
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shown in what connections or relations it is appropriately replaced 
by nearly equivalent words. This is what is meant by the term 
synonymous in the title. It adds greatly to copiousness and variety 
in speech and writing to be able to substitute one word for another 
without an essential alteration of the idea to be expressed. But it 
is very difficult to discriminate with accuracy between several 
expressions nearly related, and to select that which shall be most 
appropriate ina given case. Very few, even of the best speakers 
and writers, become so thoroughly masters of their native language 
as never to experience embarrassment in the search after a fit 
expression. It is to help in overcoming this difficulty that Dr. 
Worcester has introduced, in connection with those words which 
seem most to require it, a short exhibition of the synonymous terms, 
showing at a glance the distinctions to be noticed in choosing among 
them. Take, for example, the following words :— 


A-BAN’DON, v. a. To give up; to quit; to forsake; to desert; to leave; to relinquish; to re- 
sign; to renounce; to abdicate; to surrender; to forego. 

Syn. — Bad parents abandon their children; men abandon the unfortunate objects of their 
guilty passions; men are abandoned by their friends; they abandon themselves to unlawful 
pleasures. — A mariner abandons his vessel and cargo in a storm; we abandon our houses 
and property to an invading army; we desert a post or station; leave the country; forsake 
companions; relinquish claims; quit business; resign an office; renounce a profession, or the 
world; abdicate a throne; surrender a town; surrender what we have in trust; we abandon 
@ measure or an enterprise; forego a claim or a pleasure. 


AD-VICE’,. Counsel; instruction : — intelligence. 


Syn.— A physician gives advice; a parent, counsel; a teacher, instruction : — advice, intel 
ligence, or information may be received from a correspondent. 


A-MAZE’, v.a. To astonish; perplex; confound. 


Syn. — Amazed at what is frightful or incomprehensible; astonished at what is striking; 
perplexed, confounded, or confused at what is embarrassing; surprised at what is unexpected. 


Am-BKs’SA-DOR, ». A foreign minister of the highest rank sent on public business from one 
sovereign power to another. 

Syn.— An ambassador and plenipotentiary imply the highest representative rank. An 
ambassador and resident, or minister resident, are permanent functionaries. An envoy and 
resident are functionaries of the second class of foreign ministers; and a chargé daffaires ia 
one of the third or lowest class. 


A-NXAL‘Y-sIS, n.; pl. A-NAL'Y-SE§. The resolution of any thing into its first elements or com 
ponent parts;—opposed to synthesis, which is the union of the component parts to form a 
compound. Synthesis is synonymous with composition ; analysis, with decomposition. 


AS-80-C]-A/TION, (a8-86-she-a’/shun) n. Confederacy; partnership; connection; union. 
Syn. — An ecclesiastical or scientific association; a confederacy of states; a partnership in 
trade; a connection between persons; a combination of individuals; a union of parties or of 
states. 
Av-Aa-RI'/CIOQUS, (Av-a-rish’us) a. Possessed of avarice; greedy of gain; covetous; niggardly; 
miserly; parsimonious; penurious. 
Syn.—The avaricious are unwilling to part with their money; the covetous are eager to 


obtain money; the niggardly are mean in their dealings with others; the miserly, parsme- 
nious, and penurtous are mean to themselves, as well as to others. 


CUs’/TOM.n. The frequent repetition of the same act; habit; habitual practice; usage:—~ 
patronage : — duties on exports and imports. See Taxes. 
Syn. — Custom is a frequent repetition of the same act; habit is the effect of such repetk 
tion; fashion is the custom of numbers; usage, the habit of numbers. 
DE-CEIV’ER, n. One who deceives; a cheat. 
Syn. — A deveiver or cheat imposes on individuals; an impostor, on the public. 
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DE-FEND’, v.a. To protect; to vindicate; to repel. 
Syn. — Defend the innocent; protect the weak; vindicate those who are unjustly accused; 
repel aggression. 


Djg-CERN’MENT, (djz-zérn’ment) n. Act of discerning; penetration; sagacity; judgment. 
Syn.— Discernment to distinguish; penetration or sagacity to perceive; discrimination to 
mark differences ; judgment to decide. 


HIs/TQ-Ry,m. A narrative of past events; a relation of facts respecting nations, empires, &c. 
— Civil or political history is the history of states and empires. Profane history is another 
term for civil history, as distinguished from sacred history, which is the historical part of the 
Scriptures. Ecclesiastical history is the history of the Christian church. Natural history is 
the history of all the productions of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 

Syn. — Annals are historical events digested in a series according to years; a chronicle is a 
register of events in the order of time; memoirs, an account of events or transactions writ- 
ten familiarly, or as they are remembered by the narrator. 


IN’FI-DEL, . A disbeliever of Christianity; an atheist; an unbeliever. 

Syn. — An infidel is one who has no belief in divine revelation; unbeliever and disbeliever 
are terms commonly, but not always, used in the same sense: —a sceptic professes to doubt 
of all things: —a deist believes in the existence of God, but disbelieves revelation : — an athe- 
ist denies the existence of God:—/reethinker is commonly used in an ill sense, as synony- 
mous with infidel. 

LAN’GUAGE (ling’gwaj),m. The mode of utterance; human speech; the speech of one na- 
tion; tongue; dialect; idiom; style. 

Syn.— Language is a very general term, as we say the language not only of men, but of 
beasts and birds. TZongue refers to an original language, as the Hebrew tongue. Speech 
contemplates language as broken or cut into words, as the parts of speech, the gift of speech. 
Every language has its peculiar idioms. A diulect is an incidental form of a language used 
by the inhabitants of a particular district. The Greek language; Greek idiom; Attic dia- 
lect. Native or vernacular language ; mother tongue. Elegant or good language or style. 

LAW’YER,m. One versed in law; an attorney. 

n.— Lawyer is a general term for one who is versed in, or who practises law. — Barris- 
ter, counsellor, and counsel, are terms applied to lawyers who advise and assist clients, and 
plead for them in a court of justice. — An attorney is a lawyer who acts for another, and pre- 
pares cases for trial. — An advocate is a lawyer who argues causes. — A special pleader is one 
who prepares the written pleadings in a cause. — A chamber counsellor is a lawyer who gives 
advice in his office, but does not act in court.— A conveyancer is one who draws writings, by 
which real estate is transferred. — Civilian and jurisi are terms applied to such as are versed 
in the science of law, particularly civil or Roman law. — A solicitor is a lawyer employed in 
a chancery court. — A publicist is a writer on the laws of nature and nations. 


These instances will suffice to give an idea of the very great ben- 
efit one may receive by having this Dictionary at hand while engaged 
in composition ; and to young pupils in our schools who are making 
their first attempts at expressing their thoughts in writing, such a 
book must be invaluable. At the same time it will not be less 
useful as a guide in all other matters upon which dictionaries 
are usually consulted. The definitions, though concisely expressed, 
are accurate, and sufficiently full to satisfy all ordinary inquiries. 
In SPELLING, the most approved usage is followed, without any 
attempt at innovation, and the various modes of PRONUNCIATION 
are given, with their several authorities, the author’s preference 
being only intimated, but not insisted on. 

In the APPENDIX we find, the Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, 
and Modern Geographical Names, which were contained in the 
Comprehensive Dictionary, here much enlarged, and, in addition, a 
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list of common Christian names of men and women, with their 
etymologies and signification, in the perusal of which one may find 
much instruction and amusement. 

Numerous letters have been received by the publishers, and others 
by the author (to which the publishers have had access), from some 
of the most distinguished teachers and literary men in different 
parts of the country. The following extracts will show in what esti- 
mation the work is held by them. 


From the Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D. 


Boston, Mass., November 19, 1856. 

I willingly comply with your request that I would express my opinion of 
the Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary, by Mr. Worces- 
ter, of which you were good enough to send me a copy a few weeks since. 
As far as I have had occasion to examine it, I find this new Dictionary to be 
marked with the characteristics of Mr. Worcester’s former works of the 
same class, viz., accuracy as to matters of undisputed fact, and sound judg- 
ment as to debatable points. His orthography and pronunciation represent, 
as far as I am aware, the most approved usage of our language. His defini- 
tions seldom leave any thing to desire. The synonymes form a valuable 
feature of the present work, and a novel one for a manual dictionary. The 
matter contained in the Appendix is of great value, and will materially pro- 
mote the convenience of the reader. 

I have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first 
publication, and I consider the present work, m some respects, an improve- 
ment on its predecessors. EDWARD EVERETT. 


From William H. Prescott, LL. D. 


Boston, Mass., November 8, 1855. 

I am much obliged to you for the present of your excellent Dictionary. It 
is a welcome addition to my library; for, though I had provided myself with 
an earlier edition, I was not possessed of this, which evidently contains many 
improvements on its predecessors. I have long since learned to appreciate 
your valuable labors, which have done so much to establish the accuracy of 
pronunciation, while affording the reader, by the citation of authorities, the 
means of determining for himself. Nor is the public less indebted to you for 
the pains you have bestowed on settling the orthography of words, which in 
many instances affords ample debatable ground to the inquirer. These more 
prominent merits of all your dictionaries are enhanced by the judicious selec- 
tion of synonymes, with which the present edition is enriched. 

A work compiled on so sound and philosophical principles, and yet so well 
accommodated to popular use, cannot fail to commend itself to all who would 
have a correct knowledge of their vernacular. 

WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 
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From Washington Irving, LL. D. 


Sunny Sipe, N. Y., October 3, 1855. 
Accept my thanks for the copy of your Pronouncing, Explanatory, and 
Synonymous Dictionary which you have had the kindness to send me. As 
far as I have had time to examine it, it gives me great satisfaction, and ap- 
pears to me to be well calculated to fulfil the purpose for which it professes 
to be intended — to supply the wants of common schools, and to be a suffi- 
cient manual for schools of a higher order. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


From the Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL. D., late President of Harvard University 
Quincy, Mass., October 9, 1855. 
As I once, I think, told you, that agreeing with Lord Bolingbroke in little 
else, I shared his admiration and gratitude for writers of dictionaries, — he 
thought them worthy of special thanks to Heaven, — works so full of labor, 
so extensive in their objects of research, yet so minute in the subjects of 
attention ; so useful as to have become a necessity to literary life, yet requiring 
for success s0 many particulars, various in their kinds, so much general 
knowledge, so much accuracy of thought, combined with judgment in inves- 
tigation, that it seems that nature must be more than usually beneficent to 
confer on any one man all the qualities requisite to a happy result in the 
undertaking. The public have long since passed judgment on your qualifica- 
tions, and the lapse of many years has confirmed its earliest decisions. 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 


From Francis Bowen, A. M., Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard 
College, and late Editor of the North American Review. 


CamMBRIDGE, Mass., October 4, 1856. 

I am much obliged to you for the copy of your new Dictionary, which I 
have examined with some care. It seems well adapted to answer its purpose 
as an academic text-book, being of convenient size, and distinctly printed 
on good paper, so that it can be freely consulted without injury to the eyes. 
The vocabulary is full enough, and the character of the predecessors of the 
book is a sufficient voucher for its accuracy. The synonymes are a valuable 
addition to the plan of the work, and so far as I have examined them they 
appear to be concisely and clearly expressed. I have no doubt that it will 
have the ample success which has attended all your previous publications on 
lexicegraphy. FRANCIS BOWEN. 


From the Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D. D., late President of Amherst College. 


AmueERst, Mass., October 3, 1855. 

1 acknowledge with gratitude the receipt of your new Pronouncing, Ex- 
planatory, and Synonymous Dictionary. Having been in the habit of using 
the «* Universal and Critical Dictionary’ almost exclusively for several years, 
I shall welcome the new one with its improvements and additions. So far as 
I have examined it, it seems to me admirably adapted to the sphere it was 
intended to occupy. I trust the public will appreciate its value, and thus 
reward you in some measure for your indefatigable and long-continued labors 
in this department of learning. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, 
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Vrom the Hon. John McLean, LL. D., Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
Cincinnati, Onto, October 21, 1856. 

I thank you for a copy of your “‘ Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synony- 
mous Dictionary of the English Language.”’ Ever since the publication of 
your large Dictionary I have had it near me in my library, and one of the 
smaller editions I have always had on my table, at every place where my 
public duties call me. 

I have often felt desirous that you should publish a more copious edition 
than the smaller volume of the work, without increasing its size so as to ren- 
der it unportable. Your late publication is all that can be desired in this 
respect: and it contains much valuable information on orthography, and the 
pronunciation of words, which is not found in any other dictionary. 

JOHN MCLEAN. 


From the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., Pres. of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Union Couuece, N. Y., 2 October, 18565. 
The very acceptable present of a copy of ‘ Worcester’s Academic Dic- 
tionary ”’ has come to hand. With the larger work I have long been familiar, 
and can cheerfully bear testimony to its great merit. It is at once a monu- 
ment to the honor of its author and to the country thus signalized by his 
labors. From a glance at the contents of this volume I doubt not it will add 
alike to the literary wealth of the community and to the reputation of the 
author. 
Trusting that this production, the result of so much patient toil and exten- 
sive research, will receive from the public the reward it so richly deserves, 
I am, very respectfully, yours, ELIPH’T NOTT. 


From C. C. Felton, LL. D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
College. 
CamBripGE, Mass., October 1, 1856. 

I am greatly obliged to you for the copy of your Dictionary which you 
sent to me. I shall keep it on my table for constant reference, and I 
know very well it will be extremely useful to me. It gives me great 
pleasure to see the general and hearty recognition of the value of your labors 
in this important department of literature. The influence of your works 
is rapidly extending, in spite of opposition ; and I am very sure that your 
great Dictionary will become the standard everywhere. 

C. C. FELTON. 


From the Rev. William A. Stearns, D. D., President of Amherst College. 


AmueErst CoL_uecE, Mass., October 2, 1855. 
I have already looked into it [the Dictionary] sufficiently to see that it is 
a great improvement on your former work, which to say of any work of the 
kind is the greatest praise. I am sure it will be hailed with gladness by the 
best scholars in the country. Henceforth, for years to come, if my life 
should be spared, the copy you have kindly forwarded to me will have a 
place within the reach of my study table, and be numbered among my daily 
companions. WILLIAM A. STEARNS, 
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From the Rev. Charles G. Finney, President of Oberlin College. 
OBERLIN, Ouro, October 6, 18565. 

I have examined your Dictionary in respect to those things in which ail 
others are, in my estimation. deficient, and am of opinion that, for the English 
reader, this work will meet the wants of the American people far better than 
any thing hitherto published. Within the last quarter of a century many 
foreign words have come into common use, especially in our periodical lit- 
erature, the signification of which few English readers understand. The ad- 
vance of science in all its departments is also bringing before the common 
reader many terms and phrases not generally understood. Our youth resort 
in vain to the English or American Dictionaries for the definition of those 
words and phrases. Our language is constantly receiving additions from 
almost every language of Europe. Besides many foreign terms and phrases 
not understood in this country because of their origin, many obsolete terms 
are coming again into use. We hardly take up a newspaper, and seldom a 
quarterly, without finding something to puzzle the English reader, no ex- 
planation of which is found in our standard Dictionaries. This want has 
pressed more heavily upon the reading public from year to year. I have 
looked over the pages of your work, and have been pleased to find nearly 
every thing of the kind I refer to that could be desired. It is a timely and 
highly important book. It is needed in nearly every family, and will be 
much valued by the reader. That it may have the circulation it deserves 
is my earnest wish. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 


From the Rev. James Waiker, D. D., President of Harvard College. 


CampripeGE, Mass., October 5, 1855. 

I have looked your Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dic. 
tionary over with some care, and think the additions and improvements you 
have introduced into it, compared with any of your former Dictionaries, are 
important, especially as regards synonymes. It is beyond question the most 
convenient Dictionary for the study-table, and for common use, which I have 
yet seen. JAMES WALKER. 


From the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., President of Rutger’s College. 


New Brunswick, N. J., October 6, 1855. 

I heartily thank you for your excellent ‘‘ Pronouncing, Explanatory, and 
Synonymous Dictionary.”’ I shall prize it as a most valuable help in all its 
departments — and especially in the last. It was a happy thought to inter- 
weave the synonymous explanations; they so much and readily aid hard- 
working men, who have so little time for research, as those who have manv 
executive duties in seminaries and colleges. 

THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN. 


From the Rev. Daniel Kirkwood, LL. D., President of Delaware College. 
DELAWARE CoLLEGE, October 3, 1855. 
I have just received the copy of your ‘ Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” which you had the goodness to forward me. I regard the work as 
one of great merit, admirably adapted to the uses for which it is designed. 
DANIEL KIRKWOOD. 
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From the Rev. James B. Dodd, President of Transylvania University. 
Lrexineton, Ky., October 6, 1855. 
It would exceed the limits which must be prescribed to this communica- 
tion to enter particularly into the merits of this Dictionary, and I must be 
content with the general testimonial that, for the purposes of convenient 
consultation by readers of every class, and more especially by the student who 
would gain a critical, a practical, and an extensive acquaintance with the Eng- 
lish and American language undefiled, there is no Dictionary equal to this. 
I have no other motive for commending this work than such as may be 
supposed to spring from a zeal which has grown out of long service in the 
cause of education, and a desire to see some honor done to the veteran au- 
thor of the work, who, from the “ accursed love of gold,’’ has been sought 
to be made the victim of literary injustice and fraud in this country and in 
England. JAMES B. DODD. 


From the Rev. Benjamin Hale, D. D., President of Hobart Free College, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y., October 11, 1855. 

I have used your larger Dictionary many years with great satisfaction, 
and your smaller one I have been in the habit of recommending for the use 
of pupils. I am much pleased with the edition I have just received. The 
addition of the synonymes is valuable, and, so far as I have examined, seems 
to be very aptly done, and the whole work to be very complete for its pur- 
pose. BENJAMIN HALE. 


From the Rev. C. Collins, D. D., President of Dickinson College. 
Car iste, Pa., October 5, 1855. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt from you of a copy of your “ Pro- 
nouncing, Explanatory, and Synonymous Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage.” After giving it a somewhat careful examination, I take pleasure in 
saying that it seems to me to fulfil the conditions of a common reference 
Dictionary more perfectly than any one now before the public. I shall rec- 
ommend to the college bookseller to order it for the use of the students. 


C, COLLINS. 


From the Rev. Wm. A. Smith, D. D., President of Randolph Macon College, Va. 
RanvotpH Macon Coriece, Va., October 18, 1855. 
I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your small Dictionary. 
I embraced’ an early opportunity to examine it, and am happy to state that 
your additions to the plan usually pursued in works of the kind are decided 
improvements, greatly increasing the practical value of a Dictionary. 
WM. A. SMITH. 


From 8. H. Taylor, LL. D., Principal of Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass. 
ANDOVER, Mass., October 5, 1855. 

It seems to me to combine unusual excellences, and as a manual for gen- 

eral use, and for high schools and colleges, it has no superior. The atten- 

tion given to the principal synonymes of the language is a new and valuable 

feature. I am confident that the Dictionary will meet the high expecta- 
tions of the public S. H. TAYLOR. 
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Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries 


CONSIST OF 





I. THe UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 
Il. THe EXPLANATORY AND SYNONYMOUS DICTIONARY. 





Ill. THe COMPREHENSIVE AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


IV. THe ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY. 
V. Tue Primary DICTIONARY. 






The Publishers of these popular works have the pleasure to announce that the 


ROYAL QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


is in preparation, and educated men, who have examined the proof-sheets, unite 
in declaring that it will be the fullest, most accurate and comprehensive Diction- 
ary of the English Language ever published. 


“WAIT, AND GET THE BEST.” 


WorcESsTER’s DICTIONARIES are used in the Public Schools of the cities of 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., New Orleans, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, Schenectady, and in many other of the prin- 
— cities and towns in the United States. The unprincipled attacks made by 
selfish and interested parties upon the character of Dr. Worcester and his Diction- 
aries have only attracted the attention of the public to the merits of his works; 
and the sale of them is rapidly increasing in every part of the country. 

Dr. Worcester has done more to establish the accuracy of pronunciation than 
any other English Lexicographer. In all disputable cases, he has not been content 
with expressing his own preference, but by the citation of the most distinguished 
authorities, he has left the student the means of determining for himself. 

Every practical teacher knows that one of the principal uses of a Dictionary in 
a school room is to determine the proper pronunciation of words. Most of the 
dictionaries used are defective in this particular. Take, for instance, the following 
classes of words in Webster’s Dictionary : bait, bear; date, dare; fate, fare; 
hate, hare; late, lair ; mate, mare ; pate, pare; rate, rare; wait, ware, &c. In all 
these words Webster improperly gives but one sound of a, viz., the long sound as 
heard in fate. The absurdity of this, as well as the impossibility of following his 
directions, may readily be seen by pronouncing the foregoing class of words in 
rapid succession. Webster makes no distinction between the sounds of e in merit 
and mercy; merry and merchant ; and of uinhurry and hurdle. His errors, which 
extend in similar classes of words throughout all his dictionaries, arise from his 
imperfect knowledge of the power of the letter r. A moment’s reflection will show 
that this letter has a peculiar influence on both the long and the short sound of 
the vowel which precedesit, in a monosyllable, or in an accented syllable, unless 
the succeeding syllable begins with a vowel sound; as, care, fare, pare, mercy, 
merchant, hurdle, &c. When the succeeding syllable begins with a vowel sound, 
the sound of the preceding vowel is not modified ; as, merit, merry, hurry, &c. |” 

Dr. Worcester has wisely made a distinction in marking the sounds of these 
classes of words; and for this and other excellences, his works are commended by 
the best scholars in the country. 

* Teachers have only to examine his Dictionaries, and they will be sure to 
recommend the use of them. 
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